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Chroniclers Estimates of Numbers and 
Oficial Records' 


\NTUDENTS must often have felt their scepticism excited by the 
figures given by chroniclers with regard to population, the 
strength of armies, the produce of taxes, or the like; but few 
perhaps have realised the lengths of exaggeration to which writers 
can run in their estimates on such matters, and that when we get 
positive information from authentic data we may find at times that 
the real numbers do not amount to one-tenth of those given, some- 
times to very much less than a tenth. I do not say that the 
chroniclers are always wrong to that extent, but that they are 
always above the mark, seldom or never below it. The tendency to 
amplification seems irresistible. On these questions of numbers 
official statistics are, of course, the best, 1 might almost say the 
only satisfactory authority. In this domain the student of English 
history enjoys great advantages in the fulness of our records. 
From the middle of the twelfth century we have continuous 
accounts of the revenues of the kings. From early in the thirteenth 
century we get fuller accounts of their revenues, with full accounts 
of their expenditure, and exhaustive registers of their orders, acts, 
and proceedings, with miscellaneous documents of earlier date. 
Among these we find here and there opportunities of testing the 
worth of figures hazarded by contemporary writers of the best 
repute. 
This paper was written for the International Historical Congress at Rome, April 
1908. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXII. 8s 
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I will begin with a well-known case. Ordericus Vitalis tells us 
that William the Conqueror in the year 1086 took a census of the 
military resources of England, and that he found that there were 
60,000 milites (LX millia militum invenit). By milites we must of 
course understand men-at-arms, heavy-armed, mail-clad cavalry.’ 
Now of the number of the English milites we have no direct 
returns; but we have returns of the small underfiefs, feoda 
militum, created by the great lords and tenants-in-chief to dis- 
charge for them the military service due to the crown from their 
estates. It has been pointed out that it was a leading principle 
in the middle ages if you had a duty to perform to get some 
one else, some lesser man, to discharge it for you. Devolution 
of burdens was universal. Of these feoda militum the latest 
research has made out only 7,173.° The actual number of men-at- 
arms would be more ; the personal attendance of the small number 
of tenants-in-chief would have to be added, with perhaps something 
more for men from their own demesnes. But, anyhow, of the 
60,000 men of Ordericus only a seventh or an eighth can be allowed. 
Mr. Round, another authority, made out only 5,000 milites,‘ 

In the year 1159 Henry II waged war against the count of 
Toulouse. A great army was raised and special taxes levied. 
These taxes were styled donwm and scutage. Gervase of Canter- 
bury, a writer who lived, no doubt, somewhat later in the reign, 
gives the amount of these as 180,000/. sterling.’ On the roll of 
accounts of the year ° I find 7,788/. 16s. 4d. paid in for donum and 
scutage combined. There were probably arrears collected in the 
next year, but the roll for that year is lost. Say that 10,0001. 
was received. The chronicler multiplies it eighteenfold. 

In the year 1192 King Richard I led a flying column to inter- 
cept a caravan from Egypt. According to the author of his 
Itinerary,’ a man who was with him, he had 1,500 men. Roger of 
Hoveden, living in England, makes the number 5,000.° 

In connexion with the ransom paid by Richard I to the emperor 
Henry VI and Leopold, duke of Austria, we get a striking illustra- 
tion of the worth of chroniclers’ figures. The ransom was fixed at 
100,000/. sterling, of which in round numbers the emperor was to 
get 87,0001. and the duke 18,000/. It iscertain that the whole was 
never paid. Perhaps 80,0001. or 90,0001. may have been paid, yet 
Roger of Hoveden again, a leading authority, and a man who had 
been employed in the exchequer, gravely asserts that in the two 
years’ time between 1194 and 1196 the money sent from England 
to Normandy on account of the ransom amounted to 1,100,000 


2 Eccles. Hist. p. 649 (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. Scrip tt.) 

8’ A. H. Inman, Feudal Statistics, pp. 50, 85. * Feudal England, p. 292. 

5 Historical Works, i. 167 (Rolls series). ® Pipe Roll 5 Hen. II. 

7 P. 371 (Rolls series). * Chron. iii. 182 (Rolls series). 
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marks, or 733,333/. sterling, more than seven times the amount of 
the whole ransom.’ Towards raising the funds England, of course, 
would only contribute along with the continental dominions of the 
king. If we want to know what England did remit in those vears we 
have for one of them the accounts both of England and Normandy 
extant, and they agree in giving the sum as about 5,700/.° The 
Norman roll for the next year is wanting. If both years sent the 
same amount we should have, say, 12,000/. against the 733,0001. of 
the chronicler. 

The number of students attending a medieval university is a 
point on which we get very liberal estimates. Roger of Wend- 
over, a writer of the time and a leading authority, tells us that in 
the year 1210 there were 3,000 masters and scholars in residence 
at Oxford.'' About twenty-two years before that time Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us that he held a reception at his lcdgings for 
three days in succession, and that in that time he entertained all 
the masters and scholars of the university, besides the chief men 
of the town and neighbourhood. They were invited to hear a 
reading of his new work, the Topographia Hiberniae. I ask any- 
body who knows what the streets and houses of a medieval pro- 
vincial town were like, when a person walking down the middle of 
a street could probably touch the first-floor windows on either side 
with a walking-stick—I say, I ask anybody to consider how many 
persons could be entertained in a private sitting-room of the time, 
For the 3,000 students we might safely take 300." 

All the world has heard of the Bristol Jew who was condemned 
in 1210 by King John to lose a tooth a day till he had paid 
10,000 marks, or 6,666/. sterling.'"* This man must clearly be 
identified with Isaac, the Bristol Jew whose name we find in the 
Pipe Rolls. Of losing teeth nothing is recorded; but the sum 
demanded was 5,100 marks for himself and his family, to be paid 
by instalments. In the following year he paid 1,333/., and some- 
thing more two years later. Here, however, as the chronicler only 
gives the sum as double the real amount, and that to be paid at 
once and not by instalments, he must be considered to have made 
quite a creditable approximation to the truth." 

To show what modern historians have to learn in the matter of 
estimates of medieval numbers, I would turn to the scholarly pages 
of Dr. Reinhold Pauli, a most careful writer and a man of sober 
judgment. Froissart, in the numbers that he attributes to the 
army taken abroad by Edward III in 1346 for the Crécy campaign, 
speaks of 4,000 men-at-arms and 10,000 archers, with an undefined 
number of Irish and Welsh auxiliaries. The number of these last 


® Chronica, iv. 13. © Rot. Norm. i. 136, ed. Stapleton; Pipe Roll 7 Rich. I. 
' Flores Hist. iii. 227 (ed. Coxe). 2 See my Angevin Empire, pp 511-12. 
'S R. Wendover, iii. 231-2. "4 See Angevin Empire, pp. 426-7. 


ss2 
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has somewhere, I know not on-what authority, been given as 
18,000 men, and so Edward’s army has been taken as 32,000 
strong. Pauli.thought these numbers insufficient, and so con- 
jecturally raised the total to 40,000 or 50,000 men.” Froissart’s 
totals of Edward’s men-at-arms and archers are not far wrong, 
being only about double the real figures, which the reader may 
take to have been at the most 2,000 men-at-arms and 6,000 
archers. The effective force would certainly be well under 10,000 
men. Neither in 1415 nor in 1417 was Henry V able to ship a 
total exceeding 8,000 men, of archers and milites combined. For 
an army sent across the Channel with a strength exceeding that of 
10,000 men we must wait for the year 1475 and the reign of 
Edward IV, where that amount was clearly reached. I commend 
these facts to the notice of those who would speculate as to the 
numbers brought over by Duke William in 1066. For estimates 
of Welsh and Irish contingents I have found some useful illustra- 
tions. In 1196, in the course of hostilities in Normandy between 
Richard I and Philip Augustus, Le Breton says that some 
thousands of Welshmen were killed:'® the total of Welshmen 
sent over was perhaps 500, perhaps 700.’ In 1418 Henry V, at 
the siege of Rouen, had 500 Irish auxiliaries: '* Monstrelet gives 
their numbers as 8,000.'° 

Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy was an accomplished scholar, yet, in 
one instance at any rate, he allowed himself to be grievously 
misled by a chronicler. In 1227 Henry III declared himself of 
age and entitled to call in charters for resealing, of course in con- 
sideration of due fines to be paid for the confirmation. The 
charter roll of the year records the charters issued or confirmed. 
Sir Thomas in his introduction to the Charter Rolls tells us that 
the fines exacted in the year for confirmations came to 100,000I. 
He does not give his authority. Doubtless he was quoting some 
chronicler. I am told that the statement occurs in Matthew 
Paris, but I have not found the passage. To test the worth of this 
large figure I turned to the fine roll of the year, the eleventh of 
the reign, which is extant, and gives the fines demanded for each 
confirmation. The total comes to just 38,7911. for the year, with 
281. 1s. 8d. assessed in the next year, in all 3,819]. 1s. 8d. as 
against the supposed 100,000/. But even this does not represent 
the full measure of the chronicler’s exaggeration. For further 
verification I turned to the pipe roll of the year, where the sums 
actually paid in are given. Not half the amounts charged are 
paid; more than half are recorded as still due and owing: Debet. 
Thus the 100,000/. is finally reduced to, say, 2,000/., more or less. 


18 Geschichte von England, ii. 395. 16 Philippis, Bouquet, xvii. 177. 
7 Pipe Roll 8 Rich. I, ‘Southampton’ and ‘ Hereford.’ 
18 Devon, Issues, p. 356. ” P, 441, ed. Buchon, 1836. 
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One case may be added from an ancient writer, though there, 
of course, I have no official figures to give. Tacitus records a 
catastrophe that happened at Fidenae, a small town situated about 
five miles from Rome, in connexion with a gladiatorial exhibition 
given by a private speculator. A wooden stand, crowded with 
spectators, collapsed, involving, according to the writer, the loss of 
no less than 50,000 lives.2” I understand that the Colosseum at 
Rome might perhaps seat 50,000 persons ; how would the stand at 
Fidenae compare with the mighty Flavian amphitheatre ? A year 
ago a similar tragedy happened at Glasgow, where a wooden stand 
fel! down during a football match that excited great interest. Not 
quite twenty persons in all were fatally injured. Should we not be 
acting liberally if for the ‘ 50,000’ of the great Roman historian we 
were to suggest ‘ 50’ as perhaps killed at Fidenae ? 

J. H. Ramsay. 


20 Ann. iv. 62-3. 















The Anarchy of Stephen's Reign 


T is impossible to speak too highly of the additions which Mr. 

Round and Mr. Howlett have made to our knowledge of the 
reign of Stephen. They are and will long remain our best guides 
through this tangled and difficult period of English history. Their 
knowledge of the materials, both printed and unprinted, is unique, 
and it would take a bold man to challenge the facts which they 
have extracted from the most recondite sources, or their estimates 
of the documents on which they rely. But they are perhaps open 
to one criticism, which relates rather to their manner of exposition 
than to the actual substance of what they say. They have taken 
infinite pains to show how many exceptions and limitations must 
be admitted before the generalisations of their predecessors can be 
allowed to stand ; and in stating their case they have presumed the 
existence of more knowledge in the minds of their readers than 
they are likely to possess. They assume the evidence for the 
older views to be familiar and do not trouble themselves to restate 
it. Hence they have not unfrequently been taken to affirm that 
the exceptions which they prove are really typical instances ; 
that the reign of Stephen was not one of anarchy tempered 
by efforts to govern, but rather of organised government which 
broke down for short periods in particular localities. Indeed, 
it is not going too far to say that Mr. Howlett, in one of his 
prefaces,' is continually hovering on the verge of this paradox, 
while Mr. Round, in his book on Geoffrey de Mandeville, seems 
inclined to accept the suggestions of Mr. Howlett as proved.2 Mr. 
Howlett relies upon the evidence of charters to prove that Stephen 
maintained the machinery of central government in its entirety ; 
that he always had a chancery, an exchequer, and a royal law 
court, all three in working order ; that he had sheriffs not only in 
the south and midlands but even as far north as Yorkshire, and 
that the jurisdiction of his law court extended as far as the power 
of his sheriffs. Mr. Round foliows this lead by limiting the 


' The preface to the third volume of the Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II, and Richard I. 


2 G. de Mandeville, p. 220. 
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authority of one of the best-known descriptions of the anarchy, as 
we shall point out further on. 

In weighing the evidence for and against this optimistic view 
of Stephen’s reign we shall not scruple to appeal to the chroniclers 
so far as they were contemporary with the events which they 
describe ; for the information supplied by the charters, which Mr. 
Round and Mr. Howlett have collected so industriously and inter- 
preted with so much skill, is fragmentary, and there is quite as 
much risk in generalising confidently on this basis as there is in 
accepting the ready-made generalisations of the English Chronicle 
or the Gesta Stephani. It is true that the broad and sweeping 
statements of any historical writer must be received with caution. 
It is probable that he has framed a hasty induction from observa- 
tions made within a restricted area and under the influence of a 
bias, political or religious. But where he makes specific statements 
respecting transactions about which he had the opportunity of 
collecting information, and where there is no clear reason for sus- 
pecting him of carelessness or mendacity, we are bound to accept 
what he says until the contrary is proved. As a matter of fact the 
discrepancy between the chronicles and the charters relating to this 
reign has been exaggerated. The chronicles have not always been 
used with sufficient care, and one or two highly coloured and 
declamatory passages have been accepted without reservation as 
conveying a correct picture of the period. On the other hand the 
references to law courts, officials, and fiscal institutions which are 
to be found in a few of the charters of the period have been inter- 
preted as proving not merely that some attempt was made to 
govern on the old lines, but that the attempt was successful and 
continuous. 

The situation between the years 1138 and 1148 appears to 
have been as follows. There were two sovereigns in England, of 
whom each was recognised and generally obeyed in a small group of 
shires. The empress, or rather her protector, the earl of Gloucester, 
held sway over a belt of territory in the west which varied greatly 
in extent from time to time, but of which the nucleus was formed 
by Somerset, Gloucestershire, the modern Monmouthshire, Here- 
fordshire, and occasionally Worcestershire. Stephen ruled over a 
district which was roughly bounded, on the west by the Hampshire 
Avon and the Cotswolds, on the north and north-east by the 
Welland, the fens in the lower valley of the Ouse, and the river 
Waveney. Except at the time of his captivity his power was 
generally established within these limits, and towards the end of 
the reign it extended further than this ; he became the master of 
Worcestershire, and commanded the support of a powerful party in 
Yorkshire ; and he gradually mastered the castles of his opponents 
in Wilts and Dorset and the Cotswolds. But to the very end of 
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the reign the territories of the rival factions interlaced and over- 
lapped. In Devonshire the stronghold of Barnstaple held out for 
Stephen at a time when all the rest of the shire was for the 
empress (1142-3),° and the king never lost all hold upon the Severn 
valley ; his opponents on their side kept Wallingford to the very 
last and from time to time acquired temporary possession of 
castles, such as Bedford and Ipswich, lying even further to the east. 
This being the case, and the castellan of every castle in England 
being a potential traitor to the cause which he had momentarily 
embraced, it is clear that a strict or stable government was 
impossible on either side. We can see from the charters of 
Stephen that he did his best to maintain the old forms of ad- 
ministration and justice. He had his sheriffs, who collected royal 
dues when they could, and paid their receipts into the exchequer 
when they were afraid to keep them in their own pockets. His 
Curia did justice, in the intervals of marches and sieges, for those 
suitors who could be induced to attend it. On the other side it is 
admitted by the author of the Gesta Stephani that Robert of 
Gloucester endeavoured to govern the west with some show of 
legality. But Stephen was weak and unreflecting, Robert needy 
and unscrupulous as to the means by which he replenished his funds 
and maintained his military strength. Hence their good inten- 
tions were rarely translated into practice, and the rulers by whom 
the people were actually governed were the lords of the castles, new 
and old, with which every shire in England bristled. 

The English Chronicle presents us with a lurid picture of the 
sufferings which ‘the castle men’ inflicted on their defenceless 
neighbours. The passage is so well known that we need not quote 
it here. But it requires to be noticed because its value has 
been questioned by Mr. Round. He suggests that the chronicler 
has in mind the excesses committed in the fen country by the 
followers of Geoffrey de Mandeville in the years 1148 and 1144; 
and since the area affected by Mandeville’s rebellion was a narrow 
one, and the rebellion itself lasted for less than a year, we are to 
infer that the calamities of the reign have been altogether over- 
estimated. Now it may be admitted that disturbers of the peace, 
like Mandeville, were comparatively rare within the zone of 
Stephen’s influence, and that some few counties—Kent and Sussex, 
for example—suffered little from the disorders of the reign. But 
in the face of such circumstantial accounts as that given in the 
Historia Eliensis it is impossible to deny that Geoffrey de Mandeville 
reduced the country which was his theatre of operations to a con- 
dition of unspeakable misery, and we have good reason for believing 
that other parts of Stephen's territory suffered in almost equal 
measure with the fen country. 


® Gesta, p. 97. * Howlett, Chronicles, &c., vol. iii. pp. xxvi ff. ° Gesta, p. 96. 
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To begin with the evidence of the chronicles. We learn from the 
Gesta Stephani and from William of Malmesbury that the country 
lying between Winchester and Bristol was for several years the 
scene of perpetual war. In the Flemish adventurer Robert Fitz 
Hubert, whose attempt to make Devizes the centre of a feudal 
principality is described in the Historia Novella,’ we have an exact 
counterpart to Geoffrey de Mandeville. William of Malmesbury, 
as a near neighbour of Devizes, may be trusted for the specific facts 
which he gives about the misdeeds of Robert Fitz Hubert; and, 
although we might suspect a Wiltshire writer of exaggeration in 
regard to transactions which so nearly affected his own neighbour- 
hood, it might be remembered that Fitz Hubert attracted the 
particular attention of the Worcester annalist,’? who lived at a 
sufficient distance from Devizes to see the episode in its true per- 
spective. Nor was Robert Fitz Hubert a unique phenomenon in 
the western counties. The history of the Thames valley, from the 
moment when Wallingford declared for the empress in 1139 down 
to the time when final peace was made between her son and Stephen, 
is a monotonous record of castle-building and sieges, of raids and 
counter-raids, in all of which the non-combatants were the chief 
sufferers. The strong terms in which the doings of two successive 
castellans of Cricklade, William of Dover and Philip of Gloucester, 
are described in the Gesta Stephani deserve the more credence 
because the author is inclined to say what good he can of men who 
afterwards distinguished themselves in the second crusade.* Their 
raids reached as far as Oxford, and beyond Oxford the country 
was at the mercy of their allies in Wallingford. When, finally, 
we have allowed for the effects of the military operations which 
took place round London and Winchester in the year 1141, we are 
forced to conclude that nearly every part of Stephen’s country 
suffered severely at one time or another. In estimating the 
damage done by a siege or the march of a hostile army in the 
twelfth century we must remember that the methods of warfare 
then in vogue were peculiarly destructive. Fixed battles were 
extremely rare. The supporters both of the king and of the 
empress were unwilling to risk a decisive encounter; it was the 
exception for either side to concentrate its forces for any length of 
time; and, when armies met in the open, the side which was 
numerically weaker usually retreated to its nearest stronghold. 
Hence the war resolved itself into a succession of sieges, and as the 
defensive side of military engineering had reached a high point of 
perfection, while mines, engines, and other means of assault were 
defective, a siege usually degenerated into a blockade. If the 
blockade proved a long process the attacking army moved off, 
leaving a garrison in one or more counter-forts. During the siege 

® $$ 479, 485 (R. 8.) 7 Contin. Flor. Wig. 1140. * Gesta, pp. 109, 113. 
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the attacking army lived by plunder, and usually, before it withdrew, 
destroyed all the means of subsistence which were still to be found 
in the neighbourhood. The garrisons both of the castles and of the 
counter-forts maintained themselves by forays, in which they ranged 
further and further afield. Consequently every castle which had 
been the object of attack stood at the centre of a circle of desolated 
country. 

We now take the evidence of the first extant pipe roll of Henry II° 
so far as concerns Stephen’s sphere of influence. The figures for the 
danegeld in each shire give a test by which to compare the sufferings 
of the various shires. Of course it must be remembered that the 
devastations from which they had suffered were committed at rather 
different periods, and that the rate of recovery must have varied in 
different instances. Thus Surrey enjoyed a period of uninter- 
rupted peace after the year 1141; the worst period for Cambridge 
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and Huntingdon ended with the death of Geoffrey de Mandeville in 
1144; but Suffolk and the counties round Wallingford were exposed 
to marauders until the last year of Stephen’s reign. Again, London, 
Cambridge, and other urban centres may reasonably be expected 
to show fewer signs of impoverishment than rural districts ; for 
a drain on mercantile capital is repaired more quickly than one upon 
the stock of the agriculturist. Subject to these reservations our 
figures at least give us the means of arough comparison. We place 
at the head of the list the figures for Cambridge and Huntingdon, in 
order that these may serve as standard examples of counties which 
had been roughly handled ; then the remaining series in descending 
order, those which had been the chief sufferers standing first : the list 
ends with Kent and Sussex, which had almost escaped from the 
consequences of the anarchy. Boroughs paying auxilium or donwm 
are added to the list, under the counties in which they occur, since 
this contribution was in their case the equivalent for danegeld. 
Hampshire is omitted because of the lacunae in that part of the 
roll; so too is Suffolk, because the entry respecting the danegeld 
of this shire is so worded as to leave it doubtful whether there had 
or had not been a remission for waste. The only Suffolk entry 
which suggests extensive waste is the large sum of 74/. 18s. 10d. 
for restocking royal manors. With these words of explanation we 
may leave the reader to judge for himself how far the sufferings of 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire were exceptional. So far as 
the figures go the four shires of Oxford, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Bedfordshire seem to have suffered as much as Wiltshire, 
and almost as much as the two which came first in our list. We 
think that with these figures before us it is legitimate to accept as 
substantially true the picture which the clerk of Winchester who 
wrote the Gesta Stephani has given of the debatable land in the 
Thames valley and the south-western shires at the moment when 
the war was most fiercely waged on either side—that is to say, in 
the summer of 1143: 

With some men the love of country was turned to loathing and bitter- 
ness, and they preferred to migrate to distant regions. Others, in the 
hope of protection, built lowly huts of wattle-work round about the 
churches, and so passed their lives in fear and anguish. Some for want 
of victuals fed upon strange and forbidden meats, the flesh of dogs and 
horses ; others relieved their hunger by devouring unwashed and un- 
cooked herbs and roots. In all the shires a part of the inhabitants 
wasted away and died in herds from the stress of famine, while others, 
with their wives and children, went dismally into a self-inflicted exile. 
You might behold villages of famous names standing empty because the 
country people, male and female, young and old, had left them; fields 
whitened with the harvest as the year verged upon autumn, but the cul- 
tivators had perished by famine and the ensuing pestilence.'” 

' Gesta, p. 99. 
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Though the expression whique provinciarum sounds as though the 
author intended to give a picture of England at large, the words 
with which he introduces his description make it clear that he 
really has in mind the districts with which he was most familiar, 
the main theatres of the war between Stephen and the earl of 
Gloucester. 

Passing from the south-eastern shires, where Stephen’s influence 
was predominant, let us see how the territory of the empress com- 
pares with that of her rival. Much might be said about the hard 
lot of the English and Flemish settlers in South Wales, whom 
both Stephen and the empress left to fight their own battles as best 
they might. From the beginning of Stephen’s reign the southern 
marches were a scene of confusion. In 1136 an army composed 
of ‘all the French from the Severn to St. David's’ was utterly 
defeated by the Welsh in the neighbourhood of Cardigan Castle. 
John of Worcester states that, ‘without reckoning the men who 
were carried off into captivity, there remained 10,000 women 
whose husbands, with numberless children, were either drowned or 
burned or put to the sword.’'' The result of the battle is described, 
no doubt with rhetorical exaggeration, in the Gesta Stephani: '? 
Totam provinciam, quae usque ad xxxvi miliaria distenditur, prae- 
dando pervagantes, nihil residui in ea reliquerunt. And in the year 
1187 there was another inroad equally destructive, in which 
Carmarthen and Ros were devastated.'*> Outside Glamorgan there 
can have been no part of South Wales which was safe for a man of 
English blood. And, although about the year 1145 the tide was 
turned by Gilbert de Clare, who rebuilt Carmarthen and some 
others of the ruined castles, there was another outbreak in the 
year 1147, which undid the greater part of his work.'* Naturally 
enough the tide of migration turned, now that life and property 
had ceased to be secure ; between 1139 and 1148, as we learn from 
one of Gilbert Foliot’s letters,!® the English settlers in Wales had 
begun to think of abandoning their adopted land. But it is more 
important to gauge the situation in the shires on the English side 
of the border. 

Our best source of information for the state of these shires 
before 1142 is John of Worcester, the continuator of Florence. His 
annals appear to have been written between the years 1139 and 
1143 ; for he refers under the year 1134 to Henry of Winchester, 
‘who is now but was not at that time legate of the Roman see,’ 
and an entry describing the sack of Worcester in 1139 enables us 
to say that he had already in that year begun to write. ‘These 
things,’ he says, ‘are done on the first day of a winter which will 


" Annales Cambriae ; Cont. Flor. Wig.  Gesta, p. 12. 
18 Annales Cambriae; Annales de Margan. ™ Ann. Cambriae. 
‘S Migne, P. L. exc. col. 767. 
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doubtless be very severe for the wretched sufferers.’ We have, 
therefore, good reason for accepting his account of West-country 
affairs in this reign. It is plain from what he tells us that 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire suffered almost 
equally from both parties in the early stages of the struggle. In 
1138 Hereford was burned by the men of the empress. A little 
later the king marched into the neighbourhood of Bristol, and 
harried all the manors belonging to the earl of Gloucester; then 
turning northwards in the direction of Dudley he treated the 
country round that castle in the same way. Though he withdrew 
in a short time, he left garrisons behind him in several castles, and 
it is a royalist chronicler who informs us that these exercised an 
unheard-of tyranny over the common people.’® Their opponents 
were not behindhand in following the example. Philip Gay, the 
castellan of Bristol, earned an unenviable notoriety as the first to 
make use of torture in dealing with his prisoners. He applied 
“torments worthy of Decius and Nero’ to those citizens of Bristol 
who declined to recognise tlie empress as their sovereign. He it 
was who began the practice of kidnapping non-combatants and 
holding them to ransom. His plan of operations is described in the 
Gesta Stephani. His men sallied out into the highways, often in 
disguise, and mixed in public gatherings until they had found a 
suitable and unsuspecting prey. The victim was then carried 
off by force to Bristol with his eyes blindfolded and a gag in 
his mouth; when once in the castle he was tortured or starved 
into paying down his last farthing in ransom. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol such a panic was created by these pro- 
ceedings that whoever saw a stranger approaching him on the 
high-road took to the woods or any other convenient hiding-place 
until he was sure that the coast wus clear. The garrison of 
Gloucester were hardly less formidable. In 1139 they sacked 
Worcester, and, not content with ordinary plunder, carried off all 
the captives on whom they could lay their hands, chaining them in 
couples and driving them like beasts to imprisonment in Gloucester ; 
those were fortunate who could afford to pay a ransom. In the 
following year Winchcomb was attacked in the same way; and 
although the magnanimity of Miles of Gloucester is specially 
praised on this occasion, because he declined to take captives and 
spared the abbey, still the town was thoroughly sacked. The 
generous earl declared, on his departure, that he had scarcely ever 
made such another conflagration, either in Normandy or England." 
No doubt matters were a little better in and after the year 1143, 
when the earl of Gloucester began to restore law and order within 


'6 Gesta, p. 60. 


" Ibid. p. 40. For Winchcomb compare the statements of its Landboc (ed. 
Royce), i. 65, 83. 
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his sister’s territory. From that time to his death the garrisons 
of the empress may have been content to oppress the lands and 
subjects of the king. But the small district controlled by the 
empress was heavily burdened to maintain her military strength. 
The common people were incessantly called upon to render forced 
service in the building of her castles, or to furnish the infantry for 
her decreasing armies. 

How little of real government there was in the west may be in- 
ferred, first from the success of Stephen’s raid on Worcester in 1150, 
and secondly from two documents connected with the monastery of 
Gloucester. In the correspondence of Gilbert Foliot there is a 
letter, written while he was abbot of this house (1138-1149), which 
shows that the house of Gloucester could not protect its most 
important friends. Gilbert Foliot had an uncle, William Chesney, 
who was one of Stephen’s stoutest supporters ; we find the nephew 
being blackmailed by the uncle and obliged to submit, with a bad 
grace, as may be imagined. ‘We suppose,’ writes Gilbert, ‘ that 
your pressing necessities prevent you from drawing a distinction 
between your friends and other persons ;’ and he forwards fifteen 
marks with a tart request that William Chesney will be contented 
with that sum, and will reflect upon his sins.'* William Chesney 
was a man of mark, and Gloucester Abbey possessed outlying 
estates in dangerous proximity to royal strongholds. But we find 
that Gilbert Foliot was obliged to bribe disturbers of the peace who 
were far more obscure than his peccant uncle. In the Gloucester 
Cartulary there is registered an agreement between Foliot and 
three relatives of a deceased monk, by which the abbot surrenders to 
them all the lands of their kinsman in Llancarvan and Pennant on 
condition of receiving fealty and a guarantee of ‘ lasting peace,’ so 
far as they are concerned, for the dependents of the abbey.'® 
Our second document belongs to the last six years of Stephen’s. 
reign, a period which Mr. Howlett describes as one of practically 
unbroken peace. We may admit that the military operations of that 
year were insignificant, but can we say that peace prevails when it 
is neeessary for monks and their tenants to obtain a special safe- 
conduct from the king? Yet this is a precaution which Gilbert. 
Foliot’s successor at Gloucester thought expedient, if not absolutely 
needful. The safe-conduct, dating from the years 1148-1154, is 
printed in the Cartulary.” 


'8 Migne, exc. col. 783. The letter was probably written before 1146; Mr. Howlett 
(Chronicles, &c., vol. iii. p. 1) shows that William Chesney was sheriff in Norfolk 
during the years 1146-9. 

'® Gloucester Cartul. ii. 138. 

20 Op. cit. ii.70. ‘Stephanus rex, &c. Sciatis quod Hamelinus.abbas Gloucestriae 
et omnia sua sunt in meo salvo conductu, et in mea firma pace : quare volo et praecipic 
quod ipse et omnia sua et omnes sui habeant salvum ire et stare et redire per totam 
pacem meam.’ 
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On the whole, therefore, we should not expect to find that the 
territory of the empress was, in 1156, left much more prosperous 
than the most unfortunate of Stephen’s shires. And we may now 
bring together the evidence respecting the west which is to be 
found in the pipe rol] for that year. In this case we may neglect 
the boroughs; for no waste is recorded in their case, if we 
except the unfortunate Winchcomb, which had been sacked thrice 
within the years 1140-1153 ; once by Miles of Gloucester, as related 
above, then again by Stephen in 1146, and again by Henry in 
1158.7", Of 51. due as auzxilium in 1156 Winchcomb could only 
pay 12s. But Hereford, so far as the information of the pipe roll 
goes, appears to have recovered completely from its disasters in 
the early course of the war; the same is true of Worcester, which 
had been sacked as recently as 1150; and Gloucester and Bristol 
had never been taken. The towns of the west had therefore some 
reason to be grateful to their rulers. It is otherwise with the open 
country. 
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The condition of the midland shires, which were not as a rule 
under the direct government of either faction, deserves to be con- 
sidered, because here perhaps more than in any other part of 
England we may expect to find the normal effects of feudal govern- 
ment. They were held in large part by Robert Beaumont, earl of 
Leicester, by his brother, Waleran of Mellent, by Simon of Senlis, 
earl of Northampton, who was brother-in-law to Robert Beaumont, 
and by Roger, earl of Warwick, who was brother-in-law to Waleran. 
Their political sympathies were of various shades. Robert Beau- 
mont and Simon of Senlis were faithful to Stephen ; Waleran of 
Mellent was at first on the same side, but deserted after the battle 
of Lincoln ; Roger of Warwick was a firm adherent of the empress. 
But the policy of all alike seems to have been directed to keeping 
the war out of their dominions. The occasions on which battles 
were fought or sieges conducted within their sphere of influence are 
comparatively rare. The magnates of the midlands appear to have 
been granted or to have usurped the rights of royal justiciars and 
to have used the powers thus obtained for the maintenance of 
the peace. It is therefore interesting to find that their pacific 
intentions failed to save their territories from devastations 


"1 Howlett’s note to R. de Monte, p. 174, and Ramsay, Foundations of England, 
ii. 449. 
22 See Howlett, Chronicles, &c., iii. 39 ff. 
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which in some cases exceed those recorded in Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire. The following table for the midland shires is 
compiled, like those already given, from the pipe roll of the year 
2 Hen. Il. The names of boroughs are omitted, because the only 
record of waste in connexion with any of them is that for the two 
boroughs of Nottingham and Derby. Their joint awzilium is reduced 
from 15l. to 7l. 10s., presumably because Nottingham had not 
yet recovered from the raid of 1140 and the fire of 1153. The 


names of the shires are given according to degree of waste, in 
descending order. 
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In view of these figures we think that the optimistic language used 
by Mr. Howlett about the condition of the midlands in this period 
should be considerably modified. So far as they are concerned the 
chronicles appear to have underrated the distress of the reign. 
The history of the midlands between 1139 and 1154, as told 
in their pages, may be compressed into a few sentences. 
Nottingham was burned twice in this period—in 1140 by the 
earl of Gloucester, in 1153 by the men of William Peverel.* 
In 1141 the army of the earl of Gloucester marched across 
England to the relief of Lincoln. It passed, apparently, through 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire,”* and may have done considerable 
damage on the way. In 1147 the earl of Chester besieged 
Coventry, and Stephen retaliated by taking some of his castles, 
which probably lay in the midlands.** And in 1153 Stamford was 
besieged by Henry of Anjou.** From the terms in which Henry of 
Huntingdon notes the death of Earl Simon of Senlis it may be 
that his hand lay heavily upon his subjects in Northamptonshire ; 
we are told that Simon was plenus omnium quae non licebant, omnium 
.quae non decebant.27 We know also that Roger Clinton, the bishop of 
Lichfield, acquired for himself an evil reputation in the worst days 
of the anarchy, about 1143, as one of those prelates who, while they 
professed to take up arms only in defence of ecclesiastical property, 
were really more unmerciful to their neighbours than any professional 
evildoers.”* All this we hear; but the chroniclers have no sensational 
‘stories of prolonged oppression in the midlands. The sufferings of 


73 Cont. Flor. Wig. ; H. Hunt, p. 288. *4 Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 316. 
23 Gesta, p. 126. 26 R. de Monte, p. 174; H. Hunt. p. 288. 
7 H. Hunt. lc. 28 Gesta, p. 101. 
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these shires passed without much remark, and yet, as we see from 
the pipe roll figures, they suffered in the long run as much as the 
one or two districts in the east or west which we are asked to con- 
sider as rare exceptions. We must infer that, even where there was 
no startling oppression, the tyranny of the ‘ castle men’ and appre- 
hension of hostile armies had paralysed industry. 

The next pipe roll to that already cited in which we get figures 
for a new danegeld is that of the eighth year of Henry II; and 
we are struck at once by the fact that the item of ‘ waste ’ has prac- 
tically disappeared. We also find that boroughs like Nottingham 
and Huntingdon have sufficiently recovered from the effects of the 
civil war to pay their full auxilium. Six years of ordered govern- 
ment had sufficed to restore prosperity. Bearing this in mind, if we 
look back at the figures for waste as they stood in the second year 
of King Henry, we are forced to one of two conclusions. Either the 
assertion that there were virtually peace and settled government 
in England from 1148 onwards is mistaken, or else the damage done 
in the previous period must have been so enormous as to justify the 
most strongly worded generalisations of the chroniclers. 


H. W. C. Davis. 
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The Dutch on the Amazon and Negro 
zn the Seventeenth Century 


PART I—DUTCH TRADE ON THE AMAZON. 


ca seamen first made acquaintance with the coast of Brazil, 

either serving on Portuguese vessels or through connivance of 
the Portuguese government, as early as 1580.' Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the scanty records that survive show us an 
ever-increasing number of ships from Holland and Zeeland making 
their way westward.? Their first objective was the coast of Guinea ; 
then crossing the Atlantic to Brazil it was their habit to creep 
along the shore, visiting the various river estuaries for the purpose 
of bartering goods with the natives, until they reached the famous 
salt mines of Punta de Araya,’ a short distance beyond the Orinoco. 
Having taken in a freight of this precious commodity, they re- 
turned home by way of the West Indian Islands. The well-known 
Zeeland merchant Balthazar de Moucheron was one of the first 
pioneers of this traffic, which already in 1599 had assumed large 
proportions. We owe to Jan de Laet, an unimpeachable authority, 
our knowledge of the earliest intercourse of the Dutch with the 
Amazon. In his Niewwe Wereldt* he tells us that about 1599 or 1600 


they of Flushing have built upon it (the Amazon) two small forts 
and dwelling-places, of which the one named Nassau is built on Coyminne, 
which is like an island 18 or 20 miles long, but narrow and divided by a 


' De Jonge, Opkomst van der Nederlandsche Gezag in Oost-Indien, pp. 35-6; De 
Stoppelaar, Balthazar de Moucheron, pp. 166-7. The first recorded voyage of a 
Dutchman to Brazil is that of Barent Ericsz, of Enckhuijsen, in 1590 (Brandt, His- 
torie der Vermaerde Zee en Koop Stadt Enckhuijsen, i. 261). 

2 The Spanish governor, Alvaro Mendez de Castro, reports, 16 Jan. 1599 (Arch. 
Gen. de Indias, at Madrid, press 54, case 4, bundle 1), ‘An immense swarm of Dutch 
ships enter the various islands and ports on the coast of the mainland, and finding 
them unprovided with cloth, which is not sent from Spain, they sell it them cheap.’ 

® Called Punta del Rey by the Dutch, just south of the island of Margarita. 

* De Laet, Niewwe Wereldt, ed. 1630, pp. 561-2. In the Latin edition of his 
work, which De Laet published in 1683, a remarkable addition (due, no doubt, to fresh 
information on the subject which had reached him in the interval) is made to this 
statement, showing that Dutch ships had begun to frequent the mouth of the Amazon 
at an even earlier date than the foundation of the Flushing settlement: 

‘ Anno 1598 et etiam ante Amstelodames atque alii mercatores naves suas ad has 
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ereek from the mainland, and was reckoned to be some 80 leagues up the 
river. The other, named Orange, lies 7 leagues lower than this. 


These two forts are marked on Robert Dudley’s map’ as situ- 
ated on the left bank of the river Parnayba or Xingu, a southern 

affluent of the main stream of the river immediately before its sub- 

division into the many channels by which its vast volume of waters 

finds its way into the ocean. The erection of fortified trading 

stations so far inland at this early date is a proof that these 

Flushing merchants already contemplated the establishment of 

permanent commercial relations with the natives of the interior. 

A few years later, in the narrative of Master John Wilson of 
Wansted,® one of the colonists settled at Wiapoco by Captain 
Charles Leigh in 1605, several references are made to the presence 
of Dutch vessels trading along the Guiana coast. Among these 
he specifically mentions that ‘the Indians advertised us of three 
ships that were in the Amazons, and that one of them would come 
to us to the river of Wiapoco.’ This ship came in due course, and 
it turned out to be a ship called the ‘Hope’ of Amsterdam, 
trading under an English captain, John Sims by name, for certain 
merchants of that city. This same vessel had been to Wiapoco 
the previous year, and now remained there six months. Wilson 
adds that Leigh’s colonists ‘had never any store of commodities to 
trade up in the Maine such as the two Hollanders hath, which are 
there, and were left there at our coming from thénce by John Sims.’ 
The remains of the English settlers embarked in the ‘ Hope’ (31 May 
1606), which, after calling at Cayenne and Trinidad, sailed 
home to Flushing. From this narrative we gather that the Dutch 
method of trading was, in cases where no actual settlement was 
attempted, to leave factors on the various rivers along the coast 
with supplies of barter goods, the stores being replenished and the 
product of the traffic conveyed by ships, which paid periodical 
visits to the several stations. 

The next information of interest comes from Spanish sources 
in a document forwarded by the duke of Lerma to the council of 
the Indies for their consideration.’ It is dated 4 April 1615, and 


oras (Amasonas) destinarunt, ut commercium cum barbaris, qui has oras accolebant, 
constituerent et stabilirent.’ 

5 Robert Dudley made a voyage to Trinidad, Guiana, &., in 1595. A narrative 
of this voyage may be found in Hakluyt’s Collection, iv. 56. [It was re-edited, with 
two other accounts of the voyage, by Mr. G. F. Warner for the Hakluyt Society in 
1899.—Epb. E. H. R.] Dudley ata later time settled in Italy. The map appears in his 
book, Dell’ Arcano del Mare, 2nd ed., 2 tom. (Firenze, 1661). 

® Purchas’s Pilgrimes, iv. 1260-5. 

7 A copy of this document, now in the Archivo General de Indias, is given in the 
Appendix to the British Case in the British Guiana-Venezuela Boundary Arbitration 
(to which reference will be made hereafter as Brit. Case Venez., app.), i.39-40. Seiior 
Jimenez de la Espada, in the notes to his Viaje del Capitan Pedro Texeira, p. 110, 
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treats of the advances that the Dutch, French, and English were 
making on the banks and lands of the river of the Amazons. The 
more important paragraphs run as follows :— 


In the Hague of Holland there has appeared Pieter Lodewycx,* a 
captain of the fleet resident in Flushing, with his son Jan Pieterse,’” both 
returned from the West Indies from the banks of Wiapoco, where they 
have erected two houses and cultivated tobacco, and the said Pieter went 
for a cruise in the river of the Amazons, a stretch of 100 leagues up, and 
on his return brought with him much profit of red dye, tobacco, and 
different spices, and as far as he there had converse of the inhabitants 
[learnt] that in that country from there onwards there are many inhabit- 
ants and tribes, where there be much greater profit for merchants—the 
which moved them to return with all the ships to Wiapoco, as well to 
furnish supplies to the new settlement they have made there, as to push 
on in the said river of the Amazons in quest of its slave-barter.'° With 
that object two of the admiralty have ratified articles of association"! with 
the burgomaster of Flushing, Jan de Moor, the one named Angelo Lennes, 
and the other Herr van Lodensteyn,'* by whose hand he (De Moor) 
received from the estates of Holland their consent for the establishment 
of the said colony and settlement, and this without prejudice to the large 
and general settlement that the said estates think of making in those 
parts of América in case the war shall not proceed, which many desire 
and hold for certain ; and so the whole company of maritime trade and 
commerce urge the said estates to assist them with some considerable aid, 
so that they may be able to go and gather information and explore the 
whole extent and breadth of the said river of the Amazons from whence 
the said estates shall draw great gain in the future as time goes on. 

Alas says, and affirms, that a certain Englishman, before that Jan 
Pieterse '* made his settlement in the river of Wiapoco, in reconnoitring it 
made his way up the Wiapoco, accompanied by twenty savages and some 
canoes, over sixty-eight rapids or falls of the river, and from there forward 
he found a level and uniform country without any more rapids, and after- 
wards a very deep and broad river, and that they would have voyaged 
onwards by it, and by it arrived at the great city of Manoa, of which there 
is so great fame, but since the savages who live on the banks of that river 
had fled—whom the said savages called Norwacas—their cassava-root 
victuals and all other provisions failed them, the which compelled him 
with his company to return without passing further, and the said Jan 
Pieterse has a mind to try the enterprise, and to reconnoitre the said 
country by the same route by the help of the estates of Holland afore- 
said. 
remarks that this paper was translated from a Portuguese original into very bad 
Spanish by Tomas Gracian Dantesco, son of the king’s secretary, Diego Gracian. 

8 Spanish, Pedro Luis. ® Spanish, Juan Pedro Alas. 

4° In the Spanish original resaque, i.e. rescate. This word signifies buying for 
slaves prisoners of war otherwise condemned to death, a practice common to Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Dutch. 

it « Confirmado cierta compaiiia.’ 

2 Spanish, Seifior de Lodesteyn. Admiral Cornelis Geleynsse, of Flushing, and 
Jan Jansz Lodensteyn, burgomaster of Delft and director of the East India Company.. 

'S Spanish, Juan Peeters. 
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This narrative clearly embodies the report of an agent at the 
Hague in Spanish pay, of Portuguese nationality, bearing the name 
of Alis.'* Jan Pieterse, of Flushing, is a well-known name among 
the seamen who won distinction some years later in the service of 
the West India Company.'® We shall meet him again at Wiapoco 
in 1628. The father, Pieter. Lodewycx, from whom Alas derived 
so much information, appears, from a paragraph in another 
document of the same authorship, to have been a regular frequenter 
of the Guiana coast for a considerable period. ‘The aforesaid 
captain,’ says this report,'* ‘journeyed for four leagues up the smaller 
rivers at various times, in obedience to the orders given him by his 
superiors in 1599.’ This date at once recalls the name of the 
Zeeland merchant Balthazar de Moucheron, already mentioned. 
In 1599, chiefly under Moucheron’s auspices, the great expedition 
under Admiral van der Does set sail to make conquests on the 
Guinea coast, and on its failure, owing to sickness, a squadron 
crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, and coasting along returned by the 
West Indies. The chief command of this fleet, on the death of 
Van der Does, was taken over by Vice-Admiral Geleynsse, of 
Flushing, probably the ‘Angelo Lennes’ of the Alas report. 
Another expedition, entirely Moucheron’s, also sailed in this year 
under the command of Joris van Spilbergen ; it was destined like- 
wise in the first instance to trade on the west coast of Africa, but 
afterwards, under secret instructions, set out for the Spanish West 
Indies, and returned with considerable booty. Of this fleet of 
Spilbergen’s Captain Willem Lodewycx was second in command, 
upon a ship named ‘De Moor.’ Among those associated with him 
in Moucheron’s service were Michiel Leynsse (or Geleynsse) and 
Everard van Lodensteyn.’’ The mere collocation of names suggests 
that the commercial company of whose beginning Alas speaks, and of 
which Jan de Moor was so long the head,'* was the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the vast projects and world-wide schemes of daring enter- 
prise set on foot by the genius and energy of Balthazar de Moucheron. 


4 This is not a Dutch name: in the first instance (see above, note 9) it probably 
slipped into the text from the margin through a blunder of the copyist or translator. 
At the beginning of the second paragraph Alas is clearly distinguished from Jan 
Pieterse. 

'S It may be assumed from the narrative that he was a young man in 1615. 

‘®© Sent by the duke of Lerma to the council of the Indies, 27 June 1615. The 
text of the Spanish original from Seville may be found in Brit. Case Venez., app.,i. 41. 
Another copy exists in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28461, with the Portuguese heading un- 
translated and variants in the spelling of the Spanish. 

De Stoppelaar’s Balthazar de Moucheron (1901), pp. 204-7. This Willem 
Lodewycx sailed as commissary in Cornelis Houtman’s first voyage to the East 
Indies, and was its historiographer. The ship ‘De Moor’ was probably named after 
Admiral Joost de Moor (brother of Jan), under whom Spilbergen first served. 

‘8 Of the part taken by Jan de Moor’s company in the early colonisation of 
Essequibo and other parts of Guiana and the West Indies see ante, vol. xvi. pp. 663 
et seqq. (October 1901). 
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The historical accuracy of Alas’s report is worth comment. At 
first. sight it might appear improbable, in view of the perennial 
rivalry between Hollanders and Zeelanders, that Jan de Moor, 
burgomaster of Flushing, Admiral Geleynsse, and Captains Pieter 
Lodewycx and Jan Pieterse, all hailing from the Zeeland port, 
should have applied for help to the estates of Holland. But the 
reason was that Flushing in 1614-5 was still in the hands of the 
English, and that in 1614 the estates of Holland had passed a 
resolution encouraging settlement and exploration across the seas, 
and offering a trade monopoly for a certain number of years to 
the patrons and- pioneers. The Englishman referred to by 
Alas is Captain Harcourt, who has left an account of his 
voyage up the Wiapoco in 1609. The association of Jan Jansz 
Lodensteyn, burgomaster of Delft, with the Zeelanders in their 
petition accounts for the Delft element-—-which I have already 
shown in my Dutch in Western Guiana to have been so marked 
among the early colonisers of Essequibo.'® 

A description of the disposition of the Zeeland merchants at 
this time, with a probable reference to the voyage of Pieter 
Lodewyex to the Amazon, may be found in another and slightly 
earlier document, forwarded by the duke of Lerma to the council 
of the Indies. It bears the date 5 July 1614, and says— 


The West India Company is likewise being pressed forward by certain 
merchants, reckless men and enemies of quietness; they are going about 
through all the towns in Holland and Zeeland to persuade the people to 
favour it; in no part have they received greater hopes of carrying out 
their object than in Zeeland, as it is a matter very consonant to the dis- 
position of that part, and because over there they will have need of sailors 
and employment for ships, of which they have so great a quantity that 
they are ruining each other. They have east their eyes on the river 
Orellana,?° and a caravel has already been despatched from Flushing to 
go up the said river as far as possible and make acquaintance with the 
inhabitants thereof.”" 


The spirit which is here described as animating the Zeelanders 
was especially strong in Flushing, though there it was as yet 
held in check by the presence of an English governor and garrison, 
and the determination of King James not to give offence to the 
Spanish government. The embargo was, however, to be speedily 
removed by the statesmanlike diplomacy of the advocate of Holland, 


19 Ante, xvi. 674 et seg. The colony of English and Dutch at Wiapoco is certified 
by Sancho de Alquica in a despatch to the king, 13 June 1612. He says, ‘ There are 
forty houses of English and Flemings in the settlement, which I report to be on the 
river Guyapoco, and that there be eighty men in it, and they occupy themselves in 
sowing tobacco and cultivating it.’ Alas writes, ‘The said captain with eighty men 
resided [there] eight months and exported tobacco’ (Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 41). 

20 Amazon. 

2: Hydrogr. Depot, Madrid, MSS. 1537-1635, tom. 25, viii. doc. 74. 
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Oldenbarneveldt. In the early part of 1616, taking advantage of 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the king, he redeemed the 
cautionary towns, of which Flushing was the most important, by a 
cash payment, and freed them henceforth from foreign control. 
The effect was immediate. Before the end of 1616 two bodies of 
colonists had left the Zeeland ports for the wild coast of Guiana, 
the one to found a settlement on the river Essequibo, in the north- 
west, the other on the river Amazon, in the south-east. 

Our knowledge of these two settlements of 1616 is derived from 
the manuscripts of Major John Scott. The account given by that 
writer of the early history of the colony of Essequibo in his ‘ De- 
scription of Guiana,’ preserved in the British Museum,” has already 
been shown by me * to be accurate and trustworthy. The passage 
in which he tells of the expedition to the Amazon is found in an 
unfinished manuscript upon the ‘ History and Description of the 
River of the Amazones,’ two copies of which are extant among the 
Pepys papers, one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford,** the other in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge.” 


In the yeare 1616, one Peeter Adrianson, in the Golden Cock of 
Vlushings, sayled for the Amazones, and having been as high as the 
entrance of the Strait, they feared they might be in a wrong chanel, 
returned Back again, and between the River Coropatube and the River 
Ginipape on a peninsula by a little river on one side and an Arme of the 
Amazones on the other side, they built a fort, many of these people were 
English that then Inhabited in Vlushing and at Ramakins, towns then in 
the hands of the English. They were one hundred and thirty men and 
fourteen of them carryed their famelies to plant with them, they had 
Bread, Pease, Beefe, Porke, Bakon, Otmeal, Vinegar, and twentie Hogs- 
heads of Brandey, a store for one whole yeare, besides their ship provisions 
they had a fair corispondence with a nation of Indians their Nieghbours, 
called Supanes. The ship haveing stayed thier four months till their 
Fort was finished, and some Huts built, without as well as within the 
Fort, the Indians assisted them in planting Tobacco, Annotta, a red dye, 
a Bastard Scarlet. Things in this condition, the ship leaves them sayling 
for Zeeland, but returns the yeare Following, with recruites of all things 
necessary. But Bread and Meat was not at all now wanting, they loaded 
the ship with Tobacco, Anotta, and Specklewood, the Loding was sould 
for Sixtie Thousand pounds sterling money. These were the two first 
voyages of the Admiral de Vuyler, the first in the tenth, and the second 
in the twelfth year of his age a.p. 1618 as I have had it from his own 
mouth, as also that the Losse of that Hopeful Colony was thier engaging 


72 Sloane MS. 3662. 

*3 «The Dutch in Western Guiana,’ anfe, vol. xvi. pp. 640-75. 

"4 Rawlinson MS. A 175, f. 356, the spelling of which is followed in the extract 
below. The date of this manuscript is probably about 1669 or 1670. Scott was appointed 
geographer to the king 29 Aug. 1668. The patent of Charles II, signed ‘ Arlington,’ is 
in existence. . 

2» Pepys’s Miscellanea, vol. v. f. 351. 
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themselves in the Quarels of the Indians, assisting the Supanes against 
another nation called the Periotes, who were in Aliance with the 
Portogueze. This occasioned these Indians to give them great disturb- 
ance, they accompanying the Portogueze in their vessels to attack them 
soe that though they could not make themselves masters of their Fort and 
Plantations (the Supanes their neighbours in great Bodies assisting them), 
yet several of the English and Dutch being kild and wounded. Two 
ships comeing in the yeare 1623, they all embarked with what they had, 
Back for Zeeland, bringing with them very considerable riches. 


It will be noted that Scott claims that his knowledge of these 
events was derived from the personal testimony of an eye-witness. 
The informant may be identified with the famous Admiral de 
Ruyter,” who was born at Flushing, 24 March 1607, and who 
would have been in his tenth year when ‘ Peeter Adrianson’ sailed 
from that port in the ‘Golden Cock.’ The latter was also a man 
of note in the naval annals of his time, being the Pieter Adriaansz 
Ita ?’ who in 1680 went as second in command of the expedition which 
captured Olinda and the Reciff. We shall find him again in the 
Amazon in 1628. 

Almost every detail of what may be styled the Scott-De-Ruyter 
narrative about this colony above the river Ginipape can be 
authenticated from contemporary sources. In an earlier part of his 
‘ Description of the River Amazones ’ Scott, using the information 
of another eye-witness,” tells us that 


Fiftie Four Leagues below the East Banke of this River was a fort 
built on a peninsula by some Hollanders in the yeare 1616, but since the 
Portegueze have had a small fort thiere, which they caled Destierro, also 
on the North Banks of the Amazone, From which Fort, sayling on the 
North Side of the River six leagues, you will come to the River Ginipape. 


This identifies the locality of the Dutch settlement with the 
Portuguese fort six leagues from the mouth of the Ginipape, 
which Acuiia saw in his descent with Pedro Teixeira in 1639, and 
which he says ‘they call El Destierro.’*® There is likewise con- 
temporary Portuguese evidence about the establishment of De Moor’s 
colony above the Ginipape of a particularly interesting character. 


26 «Vuyler’ is evidently the error of a careless copyist; there never was an 
Admiral de Vuyler. During the short-lived peace (1668-71) De Ruyter lived quietly 
in his modest burgher house at Amsterdam, and at this very time Scott was also 
visiting Holland, gathering additional information for his contemplated history of 
America. ‘The many booksellers of Holland,’ he says in his intended preface, ‘ will 
doe me right to testifie my continuall inquisition.’ He no doubt sought out the great 
seaman, who is described as ‘friendly to strangers,’ to learn what he could of his 
voyages to the West Indies. 

*7 He is nearly always spoken of simply as ‘ Pieter Adriaansz.’ In 1628 he, in 
company with Jan Pieterse (of the Alas narrative), highly distinguished himself in the 
capture of the Honduras galleons. 

78 Captain Matthias Matteson, of whom more below. 

*° Markham’s Valley of the Amazons (Hakluyt Society), translated from Acuiia’s 
New Discovery, p. 129. 
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In 1615 the French had been expelled from Sao Luis do 
Maranhaio by Jeronymo de Albuquerque. Encouraged by this 
success the governor of Brazil gave orders that an expedi- 
tion under Francisco Caldeira de Castel Branco should be des- 
patched to explore the mouths of the Amazon, and erect a fort in 
such a position as to check the trading excursions of the Dutch and 
English up the river from the Cabo do Norte. A copy of the 
official narrative of this expedition may be found in the British 
Museum.* It effected a result of lasting importance. Coasting 
along, Caldeira mistook the channel of Sapurara for the chief 
mouth of the river, and on its north shore, thirty leagues up 
stream, on 15 Dec. 1615, laid the foundation of a settlement, to 
which he gave the name Nossa Senhora de Belem. It was the 
beginning of the state of Grio Para and of Portuguese dominion on 
the Amazon. While thus engaged in his exploration Caldeira 
learned from a French fugitive from Maranhaio, whom he encoun- 
tered, that higher up the river a Zeelander (F'ramengo) was travelling 
among the native villages, and besides this man there were others, 
who had learned the language and engaged in traffic with the 
Indians, and that three Zeeland vessels had a few days before gone 
up stream. On learning this, Caldeira sent his informant to find 
the Zeelander and get further information from him, with the result 
that he heard that the Hollanders and Zeelanders (Olandeses e 
Framengos) *' had 250 to 300 men in two fortresses of wood, and 
two sugar mills, and that the natives reported that 150 leagues from 
the new Portuguese settlement of Belem there were much people 
in fifteen boats * fortifying themselves, having women with them. 
Here then we have, first, the Dutch factors travelling about in 
the Indian villages near the mouth of the river ; then the two long- 
established forts of Orange and Nassau on the Xingu; lastly, the 
colonists of Pieter Adriansz (it is mentioned by Scott that some had 
their families with them) engaged in fortifying themselves on the 
peninsula above Ginipape. It is farther by no means improbable 

s Add. MS. 28461. The document bears the title ‘Relacio do que no Grande 
Rio das Amazonas novamente descuberto. Ajio de 1616.’ It is signed ‘O Capitio 
Andres Pereira,’ and a marginal Spanish note states, ‘Cuya relacion es hecha por el 
Capitan Andres Pereira, que de érden del General que fué al dicho descubrimiento 
pas6 4 Espaiia 4 dar cuenta 4 S. M. de todo lo que acaecié en aquel viaje y expresa en 
la misma relacién.’ The original is in the Bibl. Nac. de Madrid. 

*! In the Spanish documents of the early seventeenth century the Dutch are 
sometimes called Olandcses, sometimes Flamencos (Port. Framengos). A comparison 
of a large number of passages has convinced me that though both terms are used 
generically to signify inhabitants of the rebel provinces, more frequently they have a 
limited and specific meaning, so that Olandeses indicates Hollanders and Flamencos 
Zeelanders. This would almost certainly be the case where, as above, the terms are 
used together distinctively. 

3! These vellas were the canoes in which the friendly Indians carried the colonists 


with their stores and necessaries from the ‘Golden Cock’ to the spot chosen for the 
settlement. 
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that the three Zeeland vessels mentioned by the Frenchman were 
the very three vessels which, according to a well-known passage in 
Scott’s description of Guiana, in this year 1616 conveyed ‘ Captain 
Gromwegle’ and his settlers to the Essequibo.** In accordance 
with the usual practice, these, on their way westward, would visit 
the various trading places along the wild coast,** beginning with 
the Amazon. Not impossibly they may have been instructed to 
inquire after the whereabouts of Pieter Adriaansz, and give any 
assistance that might be necessary. It is at least a credible 
supposition, in agreement with stated facts. 

Scott’s narrative contains one peculiarly illuminating piece of 
information concerning the colonists taken out by the ‘Golden 
Cock.’ ‘Many of these people,’ we read, ‘were English, that 
inhabited in Flushing and at Rammekens, towns then in the hands. 
of the English.’ This statement at once explains why it is that 
these early settlements on the Amazon are described by one author 
as English, by another as Dutch.* It was because the bodies of 
settlers who went out at this time from the cautionary towns. 
contained, as did the populations of the town themselves, a 
considerable intermixture of English, men who by long residence 
had identified their interests with those of their adopted country, 
joined in Dutch enterprise, and traded under the Dutch flag. The 
fact that this passage was written fully half a century after the 
redemption of Flushing and Rammekens by Oldenbarneveldt is one 
more signal, because undesigned, proof of the remarkable accuracy, 
both generally and in detail, of the Scott manuscripts.** 

It has been assumed that the expedition under Pieter Adriaansz. 
was a consequence of the representations of Pieter Lodewycx and 
Jan Pieterse, and that it was sent out under the auspices of Jan 
de Moor and Co. The colonists, according to Scott, prospered for 
some six years, until, through quarrels with the Indian tribes, and 
attacks of the Portuguese, with whom these Indians allied them- 
selves, they found their position no longer tenable, and finally, in 
1623, embarked in two vessels for Zeeland, bringing back home 
with them considerable riches. Both the assumption and the 


narrative of the return can be confirmed by contemporary evi- 
dence. 


% Scott says, ‘The sixth colonie was undertaken by one Captain Gromwegle 
(Groenewegen], a Dutchman. . . . He dispatched from Zealand, anno 1616, with two 
ships and a galliote. . . . He erected a fort on a small island 30 leagues up the River- 
Dissekeeb . . .’ (Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 3662). See ante, vol. xvi. p. 651. 

8! See Minutes of Proceedings of the Zeeland Chamber, 26 Nov. 1626, 1 July 
1627, and 10 April 1628 ; also Purchas, vol. iv. 1620-4. 

% Espada, Viaje del Capitan Pedro Texeira, commenting on this difficulty in his. 
notes, writes (p. 111), ‘En casos es muy dificil distinguir entre Holandés, Ingleses, 


é Irlandeses;’ and again (p. 115), ‘ Estos Holandeses muertos por los Tapajos eran 
Ingleses para el P. Acuiia.’ 


8° See ante, vol. xvi. pp. 640-75. 
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In 1621 the Dutch West India Company came into existence, 
and by the terms of its charter private trading enterprise in the 
Amazon became henceforth illegal, though no doubt it was to 


some extent connived at. In the minutes of the proceedings of the 
XIX * for 4 Nov. 1623 we find 


that the request of the heer burgomaster, Jan de Moor, was read, in 
which he asks permission to send a ship and yacht into the Amazons to 
bring down his colonists, about seventy white men (Christenen) ; and after 
deliberation it is resolved that such is an infringement of the charter, 
and cannot be permitted, but that instructions shall be given to Admiral 
Willekens to bring back the colonists thence at the first opportunity. 


And a later entry, 38 April 1624, represents ‘ Heer Johan De Moor 
aende Co.’ negotiating with the XIX and the Zeeland chambers 
for the taking over of their goods for the Amazons at a valuation, 
showing that already at this date their private venture had been 
given up. 

One point more may be mentioned. Scott says that the De 
Moor colonists ‘loaded the ship with tobacco, anotta, and speckle- 
wood, the loding was sould for sixtie thousand pounds sterling 
money.’ De Laet in his well-known description of the West Indies 
published in 1624, speaking of the commodities brought from the 
Amazons and neighbouring rivers, specially mentions annotto, 
epeckle-wood, and tobacco as bringing in good returns. The 
annotto, he says, 


has been sold in Holland for twelve shillings sterling. ... There is 
also a red speckled wood, which the natives call Pira Timimiere (in 
Netherland letterwood), which is worth thirty or forty pounds sterling 
a ton... . Lastly, there is here a profitable merchandise, to wit, 


tobacco . . . out of whose planting in a short time very great profits 
can be gathered. 


Of the course of events between the dates 1616 and 1622 
(except what is told us in Scott’s narrative) we know little. In 
1616, immediately after the foundation of Belem, Caldeira hearing, 
as we have seen, that the Dutch had established several factories 
in the northern mouth of the Amazon, despatched Pedro Teixeira 
with a force to expel them. Teixeira succeeded in destroying a 
large Dutch vessel, and in carrying off her artillery to Belem, but 
he was himself wounded in the action, and does not appear to 
have effected anything further. Dissensions among the Portuguese 
themselves and the hostility of the natives, who attacked even 
the fortifications of Belem itself, gave to the Dutch for a few 
years a free hand in their trade in the Amazon. Meanwhile the 


7” Rijk’s Archief, at the Hague, W.LC., 0.C., vol. i. The XIX were the supreme 
council of the W.L.C. 
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political aspect of things had changed. In 1621, at the conclusion 
-of the twelve years’ truce, war had broken out once more between 
Spain and the United Netherlands, and the Dutch West India 
‘Company had been formed with the avowed object of conquest and 
plunder in the Spanish Indies. The Amazon lay within the 
limits of their charter, and this fact may have been the primary 
cause of the abandonment of his successful colony by Jan de 
Moor, who, being himself one of the leading directors of the 
Zeeland chamber of the new company, was doubtless desirous not 
to infringe those exclusive privileges which it was now his interest 
to maintain.** 

But there is another cause mentioned in Scott’s narrative, 
of which we must now speak. The year 1622 was marked by the 
appointment of Bento Maciel Parente to be Capitéo Mor of Grao 
Para, a man of great energy and ambition, who had already made 
himself notorious in those parts for unscrupulousness and cruelty. 
Shortly afterwards Luis Aranha Vasconcellos arrived at Belem 
with a special commission from Madrid to co-operate with Maciel 
in the expulsion of the Dutch and other foreigners from the 
Amazon.*® An expedition was sent up the river Parad to re- 
connoitre, and found its way blocked on entering the main stream 
by a strongly entrenched post on the north bank near the mouth 
of the river Corupa, occupied by a mixed body of Dutch, English, 
and French settlers,*® with a large number of native allies. Maciel, 
however, having concentrated a considerable force, attacked them, 
expelled them from their trenches, and drove them down the river. He 
would next appear to have destroyed the Dutch factories of Orange 
and Nassau up the Xingu, and then to have descended the northern 
mouth of the river, known as the Rio Felippe, where he, opposite 
the Ilha de Tocujos, encountered a Dutch vessel. This he assailed 
with ‘such vigour that, after a fierce and prolonged combat, the 
captain, who was none other than Pieter Adriaansz of Flushing, 
was compelled to run his ship aground and burn her.’ After this 


88 In Western Guiana (i.e. in the Essequibo and its dependent rivers) Jan de 
Moor and Co. retained the right of private trade for a long period (see ante, vol. xvi. 
pp. 669-70). 

%° «Relacio sumaria das cousas de Maranhao pello Capitao Estacio de Sylveira, 
1624’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 13977); Berredo, Ann. Hist. do Estado do Maranhio, 
$$ 489-513. 

* All of them no doubt inhabitants of the United Provinces, at that time full of 
French refugees. The English would be, as at Ginipape, residents at Flushing and 
Rammekens. 

“| Of the burning of this vessel in 1623 there are two other contemporary 
accounts, one by the Jesuié P. Luis Figueira in his ‘Relagam de varios successos 
acontecidos no Maranham e Gram Para assim de paz como de guerra contra o rebelde 
Olandes, Ingresses, e Franceses e outras nacées,’ printed in the appendix to Espada’s 
edition of the Viaje del Capitan Pedro Texeira, p. 123. The other occurs in a manu- 
script in the British Museum (Sloane MS. 179 B), of which a further account will be 
given hereafter. This last mentions the name of the captain. 
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achievement Maciel returned to Corupé and built a fort on the 
southern bank opposite the Dutch settlement, at a place called 
Mariocay, which was to remain for some seventy years the chief 
Portuguese outpost on the Amazon. 

One of the best early notices of this Portuguese fort of Corupa. 
may be found in a most interesting contemporary account of the- 
ascent of the Amazon by Pedro Teixeira in 1638, which was written 
at Quito in that year, most probably by the Jesuit father Alonso 
de Rojas, and embodies information derived by him from Teixeira’s. 
chief pilot, Bento da Costa.*? After describing its position on the 
southern bank of the river, its armament and defence, the writer 
proceeds to speak of the Dutch fort, which formerly stood on the: 
opposite northern shore, of the attacks made upon it by the 


Portuguese, and of its ultimate capture with many prisoners. He 
adds : 


Among the spoils they took a large ship** in which came the great pilot 
Matamatigo, that by order of the governors of the rebel islands came on 
purpose to explore this river, and arrived with his ship as far as the 
province of the Trapajosos, distant 200 leagues from Gran Pari. 


From this passage it is evident that the person named by the: 
author el gran piloto was well known to those who took part in 


Teixeira’s famous expedition, and to the Spaniards of Quito, and 
the question naturally arises, Who was he? Can we learn any-- 
thing about him or about this voyage to the Trapajosos from other 
sources ? * 

Again, it is to Scott’s narratives that we must turn for an 
answer to our questions. In his ‘ Description of Guiana’ ** Scott 
mentions his great indebtedness to one Matteson, born at Ghent,. 
who became his prisoner during the English expedition against the: 
Dutch colony of Essequibo in 1665. This man is there described! 
as having managed a trade for the Spaniards from the city of San. 
Thomé, in Orinoco, for twenty-two years, and as being one of * the- 
greatest Travailers that ever were in Guayana of Christians.’ In 


42 The full title of the work, as published and edited by Marcos Jimenez de Espada 
(Madrid, 1889), is El Viaje del Capitan Pedro Texeira aguas arriba del Rio de las 
Amazonas, 1638-9. The learned editor, in his preface, gives convincing evidence as 
to the authorship of the anonymous narrative and of its source. 

*S Padre de Rojas (op cit. p. 80) says that the ship carried twenty pieces of artillery. 
He is evidently confusing this vessel of 1623 with the large vessel mentioned above, 
captured off the mouth of the Amazon by Teixeira in 1616, whose guns were afterwards . 
mounted on the new fortifications of Belem. No ship so heavily armed would attempt 
to go some hundreds of leagues upariver. As a matter of fact we learn from the 
Sloane MS. 179 B that Pieter Adriaansz’s vessel carried only two heavy guns. 

“ Espada, in his notes to the Viaje, p. 110, asks, ‘Pero quien era ese gran piloto- 
Matamatigo?’ but is quite unable to suggest any answer to his question. He is 
similarly puzzled about the reference to the Trapajosos (see pp. 111, 114-15). 

§ See ante, vol. xvi. p. 641. 
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his unfinished ‘ Description of the Amazons’ ** Scott has more to tell 


us about him. ‘I received very much of what I shall relate,’ he 
writes, 


from Captaine Mathias Matteson, a Ghentoise by nation, but was Captaine 
of the Admiral vessel in which Pedro Teixeiro imbarked when he went 
upon the discovery of the mightie Amazons, a.D. 1687... . This 
Matteson was captain of the vessel, I made the discovery of part of the 
Amazons River, and afterwards, 4.D. 1665 and 1666, of one of the vessels 
in the squadron of ships I commanded against the French and Dutch on 
the Island Tobago and on the Coast of Guiana. I bought of this man all 
his mapps, carts, and journalls which he had made in fortie years, while 
he had served the Spanish and Portuguese in the West Indies. 


And again in another place— 


Besides Herrera and divers Spaniards that have writ of thisriver .. . 
their are none that have been soe perticular as Capt. Mathias Matteson, 
he has noted that their are above eight hundred Islands in the Amazone 
Empire. 


In 1661, Scott tells us, Matteson quitted the Spanish for the 
Dutch service, and it was as a Dutch official that he became 
prisoner to the English in 1665. Clearly Padre de Rojas’s 
‘Matamatigo’ *” was Scott’s Mattias Matteson, and el gran piloto was 
the natural and fitting description which a writer telling the story 
of the wonderful voyage, at Quito in 1638, would give of the man, 
whose knowledge of the navigation of the Amazon had caused his 
selection as captain of Pedro Teixeira’s own vessel, and whose very 
presence in the far inland Spanish town afforded such signal proof 
of his skill. The forty years mentioned by Scott almost exactly 
coincide with the interval between 1624, when ‘ Matamatigo’ may 
be supposed to have entered the service of his Portuguese captors, 
and 1665, when, as a prisoner of war, Matteson sold his manu- 
scripts to the English major, whose thirst for geographical informa- 
tion he had been able to gratify. 

Padre de Rojas’s statement that the ship—that of Matamatigo— 
‘by order of the governors of the rebel islands came on purpose to 
explore this river, and arrived as far as the province of the 
Trapajosos, distant 200 leagues from Grao Para,’ next requires 
elucidation. It has been seen that the captain of the vessel was 
Pieter Adriaansz. Mattias Matteson must in 1623 have been quite 
a young man, and probably sailed as stuwrman. The directors 
of the Zeeland chamber of the West India Company are no doubt 
indicated by ‘ the governors of the rebel islands.’ In the first flush 
of their newly acquired charter every opening for enterprise and 
trade was eagerly sought by the various chambers, and it was to be 


46 Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A 175, f. 356. 
“ Spanish writers (i.e. Gumilla) call Raleigh Ralego, Keymis Keymisco. 
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expected that a body of which Jan de Moor himself was a prominent 
member would be desirous to adventure something in a@ region 
whose profitableness the burgomaster had so successfully assayed. 
It would seem, then, that Pieter Adriaansz, as the captain who had 
carried out De Moor’s colonists some six years before to a destina- 
tion far up the Amazon, was now chosen to plant another settlement 
in that same part of the river to which he had already penetrated 
in 1616. He would appear, according to Rojas,** to have sailed, 
possibly once again in the ‘Golden Cock,’*’ past the rivers Ginipape 
and Corupataba as far as the mouth of the Tapajos. This was the 
superior limit of the voyage. It was in his descent that Adriaansz 
was unfortunate enough to encounter the victorious flotilla of 
Maciel, with the result that, after a stiff fight, he only succeeded in 
saving the lives of himself and a portion of his crew by running his 
ship aground at the mouth of the small river Okian, opposite the 
island of Tucujos.*” 

Were this all that contemporary testimony had to tell us about 
this ill-fated expedition, the statement made above that its object 
was to plant a new settlement high up the Amazon could not be 
regarded as proved. But there is singularly strong corroborative 
evidence. Acuiia, in his account of the return of Teixeira from 
Quito in 1639, writes as follows about the river of the Tapa- 
josos : *— 


I must relate that it is of such depth, from the mouth to a distance of 
many leagues, that in times past an English ship of great burden ascended 
it, those people intending to make a settlement in this province, and to 
prepare harvests of tobacco. They offered the natives advantageous 
terms; but the latter suddenly attacked the English, and would accept 
no other than the killing of all the strangers they could get into their 
hands and the seizure of their arms, which they retain to this day. They 
forced them to depart from the land much quicker than they had come, 
the people who remained in the ship declining another similar encounter 
{which would have destroyed them all) by making sail. 


In this passage Acuiia makes the confusion between English 
and Dutch usual to Portuguese and Spanish writers in treating of 
this subject.*? That he was in error is shown conclusively by 


** Viaje, p. 80. The ‘ Trapajosos’ of this narrative (Acuiia, ‘ Tapajosos’) are the 
Tapajos of later times. Padre Laureano de la Cruz, in his Nuevo descubrimiento del 
Rio de Marajion (1653), calls them ‘ Estrapojosos;’ also Rojas, p. 86. 

* In De Laet’s Jaerlijck Verhael, which contains complete lists of the ships 
employed on the various expeditions during the period 1624-36, the name of the 
‘Goldne Haen’ never appears. This confirms the probability that it was destroyed in 
1623. 

%° Sloane MS. 179 B; Padre Figueira’s ‘ Relagam,’ in appendix to Espada’s Viaje, 
p-. 123; Berredo, §§ 505, &c. 

‘| The translation is taken from the Hakluyt Society’s volume Expeditions into 
the Valley of the Amazons. 


5? One explanation of this confusion is given in Scott’s account of the expedition 
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another extract from the Viaje. The author is telling® of the 
descent from Quito to Pard in 1637 of the two Franciscan friars 
Toledo and Brieva, with six soldiers, and of their experiences at the 
hands of these ‘ Estrapajosos.’ He adds: 


In this village these soldiers saw skulls of men, arquebuses, pistols, 
and linen shirts, and when afterwards they advised the Portuguese of this, 
they told them that these Indians had killed some Dutchmen that had 
arrived as far as these provinces, whose were the skulls and arms. 


The form of the narrative here plainly points to the soldiers them- 
selves ** as the source of information, and we are therefore justified 
in reading Dutch for English in Acuiia’s version of the story.  IIl- 
luck would seem to have pursued this voyage of Pieter Adriaansz 
throughout. 

The first attempt of the Portuguese in 1623 to expel the Dutch 
met, as we have seen, with partial success. It was, however, but a 
spasmodic effort, and it ceased precisely at the moment of a great 
revival of Dutch activity. A remarkable manuscript journal in the 
British Museum °° (already quoted) furnishes a record of the state 
of things in the Amazon in 1623-4 from the testimony of an eye- 
witness. The journal begins by stating that the directors of the 
West India Company, as soon as they entered upon their adminis- 
tration, resolved to despatch a vessel of 100 tons, named the 
‘ Pigeon,’ ** on a voyage of inspection of the river Amazon and the 
coast of Guiana. When it was equipped, a certain Jesse des Forestes, 
the writer of the journal, who had, by permission of the states- 
general, enrolled a number of families desirous of settling in the 
Indies, petitioned that these might be employed in the service of 
the company. The proposal was not approved by the directors, 
but they offered to take Jesse des Forest and a certain number of 
‘heads of families ’ selected by him, to see the place and choose for 
themselves the site for a settlement. This was agreed to, and on 
1 July 1623 the ‘Pigeon’ sailed from the Texel. It carried on 
board ten heads of families, under the leadership of Des Forestes, all 
bearing, like himself, distinctively French names.” 


of 1616 (supra, p. 647 ; cf. p. 650). Another may be found in the existence of such firms: 
as Courten & Co., described ante, vol. xvi. pp. 658-60, which comprised both English 
and Dutch partners. 

53 Viaje, p. 86. 

54 Some of the soldiers, if not all, returned to Quito with Teixeira. 

5> Sloane MS. 179 B. It bears the title ‘ Journal du Voyage faict par les Péres de 
Familles envoyés par MM. les Directeurs de la Compagnie des Indes Occidentales. 
pour visiter la Coste de la Guyane.’ It will be referred to hereafter as the ‘ Des 
Forestes MS.’ 

56 «Het Duifken.’ According to the journal this vessel set sail homeward on the 
first day of 1624. In October of that same year its name appears in the list of ships 
equipped by the chamber of Amsterdam to sail to Brazil under Admiral Boudewyk 
Hendricksz (De Laet, Jaerlijck Verhaal, p. 23). 

57 It is curious how many of the pioneers of Dutch commerce at the beginning of 
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They did not enter the Amazon till 6 Oct. As they were in the 
offing they came upon another vessel which had set sail about the 
same time as themselves, and from which they had parted company 
at Plymouth. It was commanded by Pieter Jansz of Flushing.** 
In making their way through the intricate channels both ships 
frequently grounded, though the writer more than hints that some 
of these mishaps were due to the craft of Pieter Jansz, who thereby 
contrived to be the first to reach the English and Irish settlements.*” 
These were six in number—English and Irish at Supanapoko, 
English at the mouth of the river Okian, at Tillekille, and Onar- 
meonaka, and Irish at the mouth of the Taurege.” Each of these 
was visited in turn, with the result that Jesse des Forestes and his 
fathers of families, having heard at Supanapoko of the burning of 
Pieter Adriaansz’s ship, and being afraid of the proximity of ‘the 
Spaniards’ at Para, determined that they would proceed further 
along the coast in search of a safer place for settling. Another 
reason for this decision may have been the reception they met with 
at the hands of the Irish colonists. They left Pieter Jansz anchored 
off the Irish settlement in the mouth of the Taurege, and the 
evidence of one of these Irishmen, by name Gaspar Chillan, exists. 
In a petition to the king of Spain, in 1632, he recounts how the 
Irishmen were left in the Amazon by an English corsair named 
Thomas Roe,*' that they built a fort, and that they, on religious 


grounds, declined to enter into any relations with some Dutch ships 
who visited them shortly afterwards, and wished to make a settle- 
ment at their side. ‘They quickly went away,’ says Chillan, 
“without gaining the goodwill of the Irish.’ Evidently at this 
time, though the Dutch coasting traders appear to have regularly 


tthe seventeenth century were of French extraction. To mention some of the more 
prominent-- Balthazar de Moucheron, Pierre le Moine, Isaac le Maire, Francois de la 
Dale, Claude Prévost, Arnoult le Clerc, Balthazar de Gerbier were all well known. 

58 This man was, from our narrative, evidently thoroughly acquainted with the 
Amazon and the other rivers of the coast. He is, no doubt, identical with the Captain 
-Janson, of Flushing, whom Raleigh encountered at Cayenne in 1617 and describes 
-as having ‘ traded that place about a dussen years,’ and whose knowledge of the navi- 
gation and honesty hecommends. He may be the same as the Pieter Jansz of Flush- 
ing who was one of the four sailors who discovered the conspiracy against Prince 
Maurice in February of this same year (1623). 

5° * Pieter Jansz nous faisoit consommer le temps expres pour donner loisir a son 
‘chaloupe de traiter avec les Anglois et Hirlandois.’ 

® All these are clearly delineated on a carefully drawn map. See also the maps 
.of De Laet, 1625, and D’ Abbeville, 1654, nos. 6 and 9 in the atlas of British Guiana 
prepared for the Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration. As to the English settlements, 
‘one appears to have been established by a Captain North, another by Roger Freye (or 
Frere). 

*t Of the ‘corsair’ Thomas Roe (Chillan-Ro) a previous notice is found in the 
Alas MS., 1615, showing that one at least of the English settlements had been in 
-existence for several years. The words are, ‘Un Tomas Rey tiene puesto un notable 
fuerte en la embocadura del Rio de las Amazonas de donde haze grandes y prove- 
-chosas resagues.’ 
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visited the mouth of the Amazon for the purpose of bartering goods 
and trafficking with the English and Irish resident factors, their 
own settlements lay further up the river. The ‘ Pigeon’ thereupon 
set sail for the river Wiapoco, whither it was followed by Pieter 
Jansz three weeks later. In the interval this bold seaman, un- 
deterred by the fate of his fellow-townsman, Pieter Adriaansz, had 
made his way up stream and burnt the new fort ® just erected at 
Mariocay, above the Corupa, by Maciel Parente. At Wiapoco the 
heads of families elected to settle, and there the ‘ Pigeon’ left them 
on the first day of 1624. 

It is beside our purpose here to speak of the hardships and 
privations these French refugees suffered during the next seventeen 
months. They were heartily glad when on 23 May 1625 a 
yacht named the ‘ Vliegende Draeck,’* under the command of 
Galeyn van Stabels, of Flushing, entered the river under orders 
from the directors of the West India Company to offer them a 
passage home. Des Forestes informs us that Van Stabels had just 
been in the Amazon with Admiral Lucifer to take there Captain 
Oudaen “ and from eighty to one hundred soldiers. It will be 
shown later that this strong body of men had been sent out to 
reoccupy Corupa. 

The sequence of events stands out, therefore, with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. In the earlier part of 1623 Maciel Parente expelled 
the Dutch from Corupd and the Xingu, destroyed the ship of 
Pieter Adriaansz, and finally built a fort opposite the former Dutch 
post to check further incursions of the foreigners in the trunk 
stream of the Amazon. In November of this same year Pieter 
Jansz, with the view, no doubt, of personally testing the accuracy 
of the native rumours about the presence of the Portuguese at 
Corupa, ascended the river, drove out the small garrison from the 
post which barred his progress, and set fire to its wooden defences. 
His first step on returning would be to inform his employers of 
what he had heard, seen, and done. They on their part seem to 
have lost no time in taking adequate steps to repair their misfor- 
tune. They felt that the possessor of a stronghold at Corupa held 
the key to the trade of the Amazon, and so Captain Oudaen was sent 
out with a sufficient force, as they judged, to establish himself 
firmly at the point of vantage, and to hold his own against any 
attack likely to be made against him. But they did not take due 


® «Qui nous dit, quil auoit bruslé le fort, que les Espagnols avoint faict au de la 
Corpray en l'‘Amasone.’ Our knowledge of this fact rests solely on the authority of 
the Des Forestes MS. 

88 The ‘ Flying Dragon.’ - This was the real name of the yacht. Des Forestes calls 
it, probably from the colour of the figure-head, ‘Le Draecken Verd.’ 

* Des Forestes is again the sole authority for these details. Netscher (Gesch. van 
Essequebo, &c.) thought that Captain Oudaen was sent out at a much earlier date. 
Berredo, § 530, names him Nicolas Hosdan. 
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account of the energy and determination of Maciel Parente. The 
news was brought to him—exaggerated, as usual, in the transmission 
—that 200 Dutch, under a leader named Nicolas ‘Hosdan,’® 
had arrived in the Amazon, and established themselves in their old 
quarters. He quickly raised a powerful flotilla under the tried 
leadership of Pedro Teixeira, and despatched it with orders to oust 
the newcomers. For the most authentic account of the issue of 
the expedition we have to turn to the pages of that most veracious 
of chroniclers, Jan de Laet. 

The very next year after the return of the peres de familles 
from the river Wiapoco a certain Jan van Ryen obtained leave to 
take out a body of colonists to that river, and Admiral Lucifer 
was commissioned to carry them. Accordingly on 23 Jan. 1627 
he set sail, accompanied not only by Galeyn van Stabels, in the 
‘Vliegende Draeck,’ but by the other Flushing captain, Jan 
Pieterse, whose connexion with the Wiapoco was of long date,® 


in the ‘Leeuwin.’ The story of what they found on the Wiapoco is 
best told in De Laet’s words.” 


March 5.—They anchored in 4 fathoms of water about 2 leagues from 
Comaribo ; sailed the next day to the River Wiapoco, where they had 
been charged to land some colonists; the 7th they anchored before 
Caribote in 3 fathoms of water, and at low water grounded; and as the 
savages, who lived thereabouts, did not come on board, two sloops were 
sent to Comaribo to fetch some of them on board, and the following day 


they brought two to conduct them to the other inhabitants. Again 

making their way up stream with the sloops, they came by night to a 

place called by the natives Wacogenive, where they found two huts, and 

observed that the savages were frightened at the coming of our folk, but 

could not understand the reason for it. The next day they visited the 

place, and found the same very suitable for the settlement of the people 
® Oudaen. 


66 See Alas MS., supra, p. 643 sq. It is interesting to note how regularly a certain 
group of Flushing skippers frequented the Guiana coast. Jan Pieterse had been up 
the Amazon and on the Wiapoco before 1615. Pieter Adriaansz, in the ‘Golden 
Cock,’ had conveyed De Moor’s colonists up the Amazon in 1616, and his vessel was 
burnt by the Portuguese in the mouth of that river in 1623. Pieter Jansz visited 
the Amazon and Wiapoco and other Guiana rivers in 1623-4; but Raleigh had met 
him at Cayenne some years earlier (see above, p. 657, note 58). In 1625 Lucifer in 
the ‘Arent,’ and Van Stabels in the ‘ Vliegende Draeck,’ carried Captain Oudaen 
and his settlers to Corupa, and afterwards visited all the rivers of Guiana as far 
as the Orinoco. In 1626 (De Laet, p. 78) Lucifer and Van Stabels again visited 
the Amazon, and later in the same year Jan Pieterse in the ‘Leeuwin’ is reported 
in that river (ibid. p. 91). All three took part in the expedition to Wiapoco in 
1627. Next year, 1628, Van Stabels, in a ship called ‘De Fortuyn,’ took some 
colonists of Jan de Moor to the island of Tobago. He then joined the fleet of 
Admiral Pieter Adriaansz Ita, in which Pieterse was also sailing in the ‘ Leeuwin.’ 
It was the gallantry of Pieterse that chiefly led to the famous capture by Pieter 
Adriaansz of the Honduras galleons, and it was Van Stabels who was commissioned 


by the admiral to assist the ‘ Leeuwin’ in carrying home the spoil from the Spanish 
admiral’s ship. 


% Jaerlijck Verhaal, p. 112. 
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they had brought, so the 10th they began to unlade their goods and 
bring them ashore ; the savages took flight in terror, the true cause of 
which they learnt first on the 13th from a negro who came to them and 
told them that a bark and two sloops with white men [Christenen] had 
come out of the River of the Amazons and had stopped here for a month, 
and when afterwards they had divided themselves in four places, the 
savages had unexpectedly fallen upon them and killed all but three, of 
whom one was in Comaribo, and the two others higher up the river 
Wiapoco. When our people had heard this they laid hold of three 
savages and a woman that were on board and sent to Comaribo for the 
Dutchman, threatening to kill the captured savages if they did not bring 
him. Next day the man was brought on board, but they got little clearly 
from him, because (a strange circumstance) he had almost forgotten his 
mother tongue, so search was made for the other two, the which first 
came on board on the 17th. The one named Jan Hendricksz told them 
the whole circumstances of these slaughters; namely, that about eighteen 
months ago the Spaniards and Portuguese had come in great numbers, 
and had unexpectedly fallen upon the colony in the River of the Amazons, 
which had been made there under the command of Captain Oudaen, and 
that the same, after that he had bravely defended himself against the 
enemy for half a day, had betaken himself to his bark with the loss of 
seven or eight men; and had sailed to the creek, where the English had 
stayed them to barter there some provisions with them. The captain 
with eleven or twelve men having landed at the English settlement,** the 
enemy made their entry into the same creek with their cannon, and had 
attacked the English as well as the Netherlanders, and slain them all. 
The next day Lieutenant Pieter de Bruyne, having learnt this, betook 
himself to the bark with six and forty men still surviving, and fled to the 
river Wiapoco, and had there settled down, hoping to be safe. But after 
they had been there two or three days, Sergeant Marruyt shot the lieu- 
tenant, and the folk split up into four parties, The savages meanwhile, 
having resolved amongst themselves to get quit of these guests, came to 
them under pretext of friendship with their drink, that they call Pernau, 
and having made the folk quite drunk, with a loud cry fell upon them, 
and slew them with axes and hatchets, with the exception of these three ® 
alone, whom they spared. 


The expedition under Pedro Teixeira in 1625 thus completely 
achieved the object of its mission—the expulsion of the Dutch from 
Corupé. Not content with this, he pursued the fugitives, and find- 
ing that some of them had landed at the English settlement on 
the Okian, he swept this, in its turn, out of existence, English 
and Dutch perishing in one indiscriminate slaughter. He next 
turned his attention to the Irish. According to an eye-witness, 

*° Jesse des Forestes speaks of this settlement as on the creek Okian. 

® The three were probably spared because of their familiarity with the Indian 
tongue. The first-named Dutchman had evidently been a factor among the Indians 
of many years’ standing, since he had almost forgotten his mother tongue. It may 
be assumed that Jan Hendricksz, of whom we shall learn more later, was not a 


Dutchman ; it will be shown that he was in all probability a Swiss from Berken, near 
Zirich, 
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Gaspar Chillan, the Irish (he himself was one of them) were seventy 
in number, the name of their captain was James Purcell,” and 
without fighting they surrendered their fort, which, according to 
Jesse des Forestes, stood on the Taurege. They did this in the hope 
that their community of religion with the Portuguese would secure 
them favourable treatment. Probably Teixeira was unable to 
restrain his fierce followers, who, in their blind hatred against the 
intruding foreigners, were careless of nationality. Fifty-four of the 
miserable Irishmen were butchered in cold blood, the rest sent as 
prisoners to 8. Luis. Here another eye-witness, the Jesuit Padre 
Luis Figueira, records their presence in the following year, 1626, 
and it is significant that he speaks of Purcell as a Hollander.” 

These vigorous proceedings had now effectually cleared the river, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Cabo do Norte. The 
attacks of the Hispano-Portuguese being directed, not from the sea, 
but from the point of junction of the river Para with the main 
stream, the lowest factories, protected as they were by the frequent 
presence of armed Dutch ships, would be the last to survive. 
Accordingly, during the next two or three years, in the minutes of 
proceedings of the Zeeland chamber of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and in De Laet’s Jaerlijck Verhaal, notices may be found of 
trading still carried on with the Amazons ; those eniries cease in 1628. 
This, indeed, was the date of the last attempt at settlement on the 
Lower Amazon in which Dutchmen took part. The account of this 
settlement and of its fate is told at some length by Padre Luis 
Figueira,’? and is so manifestly derived from personal knowledge 
acquired on the spot that the sequence of events, as given by him, 
may be confidently followed. 

In 1626 Manuel de Sousa de Sia succeeded Maciel Parente as 
captain-general of Grio Pardé. From the new governor, on his 
arrival, James Purcell obtained leave, through the good offices of 
an ecclesiastic (certo religioso), to embark with some of his com- 
panions for his own country. They sailed after some delay, and 
finally in the autumn of 1627 reached Spain in the company of 
Maciel Parente himself, and from thence were sent home—probably 
to England. They at once set to work to raise capital and organise 
an expedition with the object of settling again on the Amazon, 
and resuming their former trade in tobacco and other commodities. 
The enterprise seems to have been confined to no particular 


%” Diogo Porse. The evidence of Gaspar Chillan has been already referred to. 
This early date of Purcell’s surrender was unknown to Berredo, who has been followed 
by Southey, Da Silva, and other later writers in placing it in 1629. 

7! *Relacdio de alguas Cousas tocantes ao Maranhiio e Gram Pard escrita pello 
P. Luis Figueira da Comp* de Jesus, superior da residencia que o p* tem no ditc 
Maranhao, 1631’ (see Espada, app., pp. 122-31). ‘Entre os prisoneiros q ali avia 
era hum chamado Diogo Porse, Olandes de naciio.’ 

12 Op. cit. 
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nationality, for Figueira mentions later, among the bearers of a 
flag of truce, three Scotsmen, but, according to his testimony, the 
bulk of those whose subsequent surrender he relates were Dutch. 
In April 1628 the new colonists arrived at the island of Tucuju, 
close to Purcell’s previous settlement on the Taurege, where they 
erected a strong fort well provided with artillery, and began to 
plant and barter with the natives. 

At the beginning of 1629 the news reached the ears of Sousa de 
Saa, who at once sent Pedro da Costa ™ with 30 or 40 Portuguese 
soldiers and 800 Indians to capture the newcomers. Da Costa, 
however, even with such a foree, found himself too weak for his 
task, and retired to Corupé. Reinforcements were sent, and with 
them Teixeira, who, after his junction with Da Costa, found 
himself in command of no less than 120 Portuguese and 1,600 
Indians. ‘These he embarked in 88 canoes, and on 28 Sept. 
arrived before what Figueira calls the Dutch fort. A regular 
siege ensued, but so stout was the resistance that not till 24 Oct. did 
the garrison surrender, and then on very favourable terms for those 
times. It was stipulated that they should keep their property 
and be sent back to their own country. Scarcely had Teixeira left 
with his prisoners for Corupé when a number of English vessels 
under a certain Captain North entered the Amazon, who, had they 
but arrived earlier, would have been strong enough to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison of Tucuji. These Englishmen in their turn 
built a fort a short distance lower down the river than Purcell’s, 
and in the following year were, like their predecessors, expelled by 
Teixeira.” 

The Portuguese were from this time onwards masters of the 
Lower Amazon. After 1625 ingress to the main stream was 
barred at Corupa, and after 1629 such desultory trading on the 
part of the Dutch as still continued was confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Cabo do Norte, and owed its existence to the 
passing visits of vessels Jaden with stores for one or more of the 
colonies on the Guiana coast. How completely trade in the 
Amazon had been abandoned in 1642 is proved conclusively by a 
petition addressed by a certain Gideon Morris to the directors of the 
Zeeland chamber in that year.” Largely owing to previous re- 

8 This is the first mention recorded of this man’s name. Pedro da Costa (Favella) 
accompanied Teixeira on his famous voyage of 1637-8, and was still active in 1686, 
after a long life spent in slave-raiding and exploration. 

** The historians of the expeditions of Teixeira during the seven years between 
1623 and 1630 are full of errors and confusion. The above narrative, drawn entirely 
from contemporary sources, may be regarded as furnishing an accurate and trust- 
worthy. account of what actually occurred during the period named. 

> Rijk’s Archief at the Hague, W.I.C., O. C. no. 57, Brazilie, 1642. Gideon 
Morris speaks of himself as a Zeelander. Barlaeus, Brasilianische Geschichte (1659), 


p- 630, makes mention of this man in these terms: ‘In selbiger Insel (Marangnasia) 
hat auch einer mit Nahmen Gideon Mauris, ein Salawerck bey Upamena gefunden. 
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presentations of this man,” and stirred by the reports concerning 
Pedro Teixeira’s great voyage, just completed, an expedition had 
been sent from the Reciff”’ to extend the Dutch domain northwards 
by the capture of Sao Luis do Maranhio. This conquest was 
actually effected by Admiral Lichthardt ; but Gideon Morris was far 
from satisfied. In the petition above mentioned, dated ‘ St. Lowys 
de Merenjohn,’ 7 April 1642, he proceeded to put forth long 
arguments to show that the possession of Muranhio would be 
useless without that of Grio Parad and the Amazon.” They are 
too prolix to reproduce, and it is not necessary, but throughout 
they assume that the Lower Amazon was now entirely in Portu- 
guese hands*® and that the Dutch connexion with it had ceased. 
The recapture of Maranhao by the Portuguese in this same year, 
1642, put a stop for ever to the dreams of Morris and to the 
further consideration of his proposal by the West India Com- 
pany. Even as early as 1648, a petition from the inhabitants 
to the king of Portugal, Joao IV, shows that at that date the whole 
of the lands from the River of Maranhio to the River of Vicente 
Pinzon, along the coast, and inland as far as Corupa, had been 
already granted and occupied. From this time forward, alike as 
sites for factories and avenues for commerce with the interior, the 
mouths of the Amazon were sealed to the Dutch. 
GrorGE EpMuNDSON. 


76 Rijk’s Archief at the Hague, ‘ Resolutie Boeck Kamer Zeeland,’ 1640-1, under 
dates 6 Feb. and 8 Feb. 1640. 

7 The capital of Dutch Brazil, which in 1640 extended over a vast extent of ccast 
from the Rio Francisco to the Rio Real. Since this article was written two earlier 
papers of Gideon Morris have come into my hands. They are in the Rijk’s Archief 
at the Hague, ‘Secrete Notulen van de Vergadering van de Negentien, 1629-1645. 
These papers completely bear out the contention above, and show that even in 1631 
Dutch trading in the Amazon had ceased. Gideon Morris was eight years a prisoner 
in the hands of the Portuguese, and his descriptions of Maranhio and Paré in 1631 
and 1640 are among the earliest and most complete in existence, and are full of 
interesting detail. The titles of the two papers are: (1) ‘ Korte deductie ofte beschry- 
vinge . . . . nopende de gelegentheid der plaatsen in Noort Brasil, genaempt Marian 
ofte Maranhon, Cameta, Gram Para en andere rivieren liggende int begrip der faem- 
ryck reviere van d’Amazones . . . met alle de gelegentheid ende omstandicheden, 
gelyck ick deselve gelaten hebbe den lest November 1631. Door Gedeon Morris de 
Jonge. Tot Middelbourg den 22 October overgelevert;’ (2) ‘Corte verhael wegen de 
Maranham overgelevert den 3 Febrero 1640 door Gedeon Morris ende Jean Maxwell.’ 

78 ‘De conqueste van de Merenjhon wert verstaen Gran Para en de reviere van de 
Amasonis, alsoo deselve onder een Gouvernement behooren, ende soo noedich de eene 
aende andere, dat de eene sonder de andere niet wel en connen bestaan.’ 

** «Hoe meniche onnoosele coloniers hebben sy mordadich om den hals gebracht 
- - - en wat is doch het begin van haer besit geweest niet anders dan een roof die sy 
van ons ende andere natien gerooft hebben . . . hier onder de Portugysen een groot 
getal sijn van de natien van de Arrowacus Tocheans en Wackeans die altemaele 
slaeven gemaeckt syn om onsent wille, om dat sy ons daer wy als colloniers in de 
Amasonis laegen hulp en bystand hebben gedaen . . . daer is doch den handel van 
zee-coyen verwe ende catoen daer voor deesen menichte scheepen goede reisen op 
gemaeckt.’ 
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James [ and Sir Edward Coke 


NE of the best-known invidents of the reign of James I is that 
meeting of the judges before the king in which Coke contra- 
dicted Archbishop Bancroft and declared that the king had no right 
to decide cases in person. Bancroft had appealed to the king to 
decide a matter in dispute between him and the judges, on the 
ground that the judges being merely delegates of the crown, James 
might draw the case out of the courts and hear it himself. Coke 
declared roundly that such a proceeding was not warranted by law. 
The king replied that ‘he thought the law was founded on reason, 
and that he and others had reason as well as the judges.’ Coke 
then said, according to the account in his Twelfth Report, that 


true it was that God had endowed his majesty with excellent science and 
great endowments of nature; but his majesty was not learned in the laws 
of his realm of England, and causes which concern the life or inherit- 
ance, or goods, or fortunes, of his subjects; they are not to be decided by 
natural reason, but by the artificial reason and judgment of law, which 
law is an act which requires long study and experience before that a man 
can attain to the cognisance of it; and that the law was the golden met- 
wand and measure to try the causes of the subjects ; and which protected 
his majesty in safety and peace. With which the king was greatly 
offended, and said, that then he should be under the law, which was 
treason to affirm, as he said. To which I said that Bracton saith Quod 
rex non debet esse sub homine sed sub Deo et lege.' 


Certain manuscripts at Hatfield House and elsewhere seem to 
throw some doubt upon this famous account of a famous interview, 
but before we turn to their evidence it will be necessary to show 
that the presence of this account among Coke’s Reports is no prima 
facie guarantee of its correctness. It is well known that the 
twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Reports (which contain nearly 
all the material of value to the historian) were published many 
years after Coke’s death and under circumstances which cast doubt 
upon their correctness. In July 1634, a few months before Coke’s 
death,? Windebank, by order of the king, seized all his papers.* 

! Reports, xii. 65; Gardiner, Hist. of Eng]. ii. 39. 
2 Coke died 3 Sept. 1634. 3 Cal. of S. P., Dom., Charles I, 1634-5, p. 165. 
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In 1641 one of Coke’s sons moved in the house of commons that 
the papers be restored to Sir Robert Coke, the heir of the chief 
justice. The king consented, and the papers, ‘such as could be 
found,’ were delivered again to the family. What happened to- 
them during that period no one knows with any exactness. Fifteen 
years after their return to the family some of these papers were 
collected,‘ translated from the law French in which they had been 
originally written into English, and published in two volumes, 
the one in 1656 as the twelfth and the other in 1659 as the 
thirteenth book of the Reports of Sir Edward Coke. There are 
still several manuscript copies in law French of these two books: 
Hargrave MS. 384, a selection only; Lansdowne MS. 601, Lord 
Hales’s copy; Lansdowne MS. 1079; Harleian MS. 4815-6; 
Maynard’s MS. 80, in the library of Lincoln’s Inn; and a fragment 
in Petyt MS. 518, ff. 1-7, in the Inner Temple. But there is 
no evidence of any kind that these were copied from Coke’s manu- 
scripts or that any one of them was compared with the originals, or 
even that any person ever saw Coke’s manuscripts. Indeed, the 
one person who we should suppose had seen the original book or 
papers distinctly states that he did not see the book until it was in 
the printed form which we now have. 


In relation to some reports lately published and stiled by the name 
of the twelfth part of Sir Edward Coke’s Reports [wrote Bulstrode in the 
preface to his own Reports], whereunto my name is subscribed by way 
of approbation, as if I had perused the MS. before it came to the 
Presse. I must confesse the Book was brought to me, after it was fully 
Printed, and not before, with a desire that I would read and peruse it. 
. .. I did accordingly carefully read and peruse it, but found therein 


as many grosse mistakes, omissions, misprintings, and imperfections. 


that I told the Party that brought it, that it was not fit for publike 
view, with so many defects in it, but that I did conceive they were the 
Collections of Sir Edward Coke, and that there were many good and 
useful cases in them: but never fitted nor prepared for the Presse; but 
notwithstanding this they were printed and published with all the defects 
and mistakes in them. 


These volumes of the Reports can therefore hardly be considered 
as historical evidence of the first authority. 


The volume of which Bulstrode so speaks contains many traces. 


of the most careless and uncritical editing. For instance, on ff. 
27, 28, 37, 38, 131 of the twelfth book are statements about an act of 
10 Elizabeth, in which year no parliament met. It is, of course, a 


mistake in the copying of ‘ 1° Elizabeth,’ and the statute referred to 


is 1 Eliz. c.1. On f. 109 of the twelfth book is a paper dated ‘ Hil. 


* Roger Coke states that Sir Edward left one in collected form (Detection, i. 309), 
the twelfth; but the fact that among Coke’s papers at Holkham Hall are several 


similar accounts on loose sheets suggests that he did not actually collect them, at 
least as they now stand. 


Ey re 


eT eee 
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Jac. 2.’ In the body of the paper mention is made of the various 
judges who were present at the transaction, and Justices Yelverton 
and Williams are mentioned in a parenthesis as having just died. 
But Yelverton did not die till 80 Oct. 1612, and Williams died on 
22 Jan. 1612-3. Moreover Fleming, mentioned as chief justice 
of the king’s bench, and Tanfield, spoken of as chief baron, were 
not appointed till 25 June 1607. It is therefore impossible that if 
Coke wrote the paper he should have so dated it. On the other 
hand this same paper in the French manuscript copies is dated 
Hilary 10 Jac., which agrees much better with the facts.’ Still 
this is not correct, for January is within Hilary term; Williams 
died on 22 Jan., and yet is spoken of in the paper as being dead 
since ‘last term.’ A similarly incomprehensible mistake occurs in 
the account of Chancey’s case.’ A writ of the high commission 
there quoted is dated 19 March 1611—thuat is, 19-29 March 1611-12 
N.S. Such a date cannot be correct, for Justices Walmesley and 
Williams are both mentioned in the report of this case, and 
Walmesley retired in Dec. 1611.8 The proper date, 1610, which 
we know from other sources, is given correctly in the manuscript 
copies.’ There is a report’’ of a meeting of Coke with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, in which Coke defied the pri- 
mate and refused to sit on the new high commission, of which he 
had been appointed a member. The date given at the top of ihe 
paper is 9 Jac. (i.e. 1611), but in the body of the paper the arch- 
bishop is called by name, Archbishop Bancroft. As Bancroft died 
in November 1610, either the date or the name of the archbishop 
must be wrong. In the French copy the word ‘ Bancroft’ is in 
parenthesis and in another handwriting than that in which the 
rest of the volume is written." Probably Coke did not mention 
the name at all, but the copyist and editor thought it necessary. 

The treatment which the fourth book of the Institutes, also 
published after Coke’s death, received at the hands of its editors 
throws come additional light upon the editing of the posthumous 
Reports. 


The publisher of the third and fourth books of the Institutes, finding, 
as it should seem, some old notes, collected when the question [the dis- 
pute with the chancery] was on foot and undecided, had taken the bold- 
ness to print them, long after the author’s death, and therein had made 
him to question all again. . . And besides the supposed precedents which 
we have seen are not authentical, being most in torn papers, the rest of 
no credit.!” 


5 Court and Times of James I, i. 202, 158. © Lansdowne MS. 601, f. 169. 

7 Rep. xii. 82. * Court and Times of James I, i. 154. 

® Lansdowne MS. 601, f. 130 b. © Rep. xii. 88. 

| Lansdowne MS. 601, f. 137 b. 

2 A Vindication of the Judgment given by King James in the Case of the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Chancery. 
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Prynne '* also speaks of 


my ardent and studious endeavors to benefit the present age and 
posterity to my power, by discovering sundry misquotations, mistakes of 
Records in our printed Law books, Reports, especially in the Institutes of 
that eminent Patron and Pillar of the Common Law, Sir Edward Coke . . . 
published with some disadvantage to him and his Readers since his death, 
whose quotations (through too much credulity or supinenesse) are generally 
received, relied on by a meer implicit faith as Infallible Oracles, not only 
by most young Students and Professors, but most ancient Sages of the Law 
in their Argumentsand Resolutions ; yea, by many members of Parliament 
in their Debates and Conferences, without the least examination of their 
originals, when as upon strict search after and diligent comparing many 
of them with the Records themselves, they frequently prove to be either a 
nul tiel record or mistakes in their years, numbers, and substance (and 
that probably for the most part by the default of the transcribers or 
printers of them, commonly guilty of Erratas in most impressions of Law 
books) . . . excited me to these seasonable if not necessary Animadver- 
sions on and Amendments of them... I shall seriously advise all 
Professors and Students of the Common Law... to follow the author’s 
advise, not to take anything upon trust, but to search the Fountains them- 
selves, which I fear himself did not constantly pursue. 


Many similar examples might be quoted,‘ but these will suffice ; 
the following inquiry will throw more doubt still upon the authen- 
ticity of the current edition of the Reports. 


Of the famous meeting between Coke and the king we have 
four accounts—Coke’s story, which is here quoted (in part) from 
the French text; Sir Julius Caesar’s notes of the debate, taken in 
the meeting itself (as was his habit in all council meetings of 
importance) ; a letter from John Hercy to the earl of Shrewsbury ; 
and a letter from Sir Rafe Boswell to Dr. Milborne. 


Coke’s Account.» 


Nota sur le Jour de Soleil le 10 Jour de nouembre in meme cest 
!erme le Roy, sur complaint faict al Roy per Bancroft, Archeu: de Cant: 
concernant prohibitions, le Roy fuit informe que quant question fut faict 
de queux matters le eccticall Judge ad conusans ou sur lexposition de 
statt concernant Dismes ou auter ascun chose eccticall ou sur statt de 1° 
Eliz. concernant le hault Commission ou sur ascun auter cas, est expresse 
‘authority in ley que le Roy meme poet ceo decede in Son Royall person, 
et que les Justices sont forsque delegates al Roy, et que le Roy poet 


'S Brief Animadversions on and Amendments of, and Additional Explanatory 
Records to, the Fourth Part of the ‘ Institutes of the Laws of England’ (London, 1669), 
preface to the.reader. 

* 10 Barnewall and Cresswell, p. 275 ; 4 Barnewall and Alderson, p. 614 ; Woolrych, 

.Life of Coke, p. 221; Law Review, xv. 270, 281; Hobart’s Reports, p. 300, &c. 

'S Lansdowne M8, 601, f. 109. Much of Coke’s account has been omitted here, 
because it is little but citing of precedent and may be found in the Reports. This 
omission gives the speech a greater unity than it in fact possesses. 
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prendre queux causes a luy pleist del determination des Judges et termine 
eux luy meme, et larcheu: dit que ceo fuit Cleere in Diuinity que tiel 
Authority appent al Roy per parol de dieu in lescripture. A que fuit 
responde per moy in le presence et ouec le Cleere consent de LLs les 
Justices Dengleterre et Barons del Exchequer que le Roy in son person 
dememe ne poet adiuger ascun case ou Criminall come treson felony etc. 
ou inter party et party concernant son inheritance, Chatteux, ou bien, 
mes ceo doit estre determine et adiudge in Ascun Court de Justice, 
selonque le ley et Custome dengleterre et toutesfoite les Judgements sont 
done, et ideo consideratum est per ascun issint que le Court done iudgment, 
et le Roy ad Court, scilicet le upper meason de parliament, in que il ouec 
les Seigneurs est le supreme Judge sur toutes autres Judges. Car si error 
soit in le Common, coe serra reverse in banke le Roy et sil Court de Banke 
al Roy in Judgment, ceo serra reuerse in le upper house de parliament par 
le Roy ouec lassent des Segniors spiritual et temporall sans les Commons 
et in cest respect le Roy est appeale Ch. Justice... . 

Donque le Roy dit que il pense que le ley fuit fondue sur reson et que 
ils auters '® ount reson cy biene come les Judges. a que fuit responde per 
moy que voyer fuit que Dieu ad indue son Maiesty ouec excellent science 
et grand endowements de natures, mes son Maiestie ne fuit erudite en les. 
Leys de son realme dangleterre et causes que concerne le vie ou inheri- 
tance ou biens ou fortunes del subiect ne sont decide per natural reson 
mes per le artificiall reson et Judgment del ley. que le fuete un arte que 
require long study et experience, devant que un poit attaine al Connusance 
de ce,!” et que le ley suite le golden Metiand a mesurer et trier les Causes. 


del subiect et que protecte son Maiesty in Safety et peace. ouec quel le 
roy fuit grandment offend, et dit que donque il serra de south le ley, quil 
fuit treason daffirmer come il dit, a que jeo dye que Bracton dit quod Rex 
non debet esse sub homine sed sub deo et lege.'® 


Caesar’s Notes.'® Touching Prohibitions. 


The Kings Speech. That he came not to make or heare orations. 
That he expected an answere from the Judges after tuesday touching the 
4 shires whether in the Jurisdiction of the Marches of Wales. This no. 
lesse matter then robbing the Prince of Wales of his Jurisdiction, if the 
4 shires bee denied to belong thereunto. 

Now to the prohibitions against the ecclesiasticall Courtes. The ques- 
tion whether in a cause of tithes any Prescription or contract for tithes. 
being alledged by the Defendant the cause bee then removeable to the 
comon lawe. 

Questions short. deliberations long. conclusions pithy. 2 E. 6. 
touching tithes. Articuli Cleri. cireumspecte agatis. 3 E. 6. the statute 
of 2 E. 6. expounded. 


6 «Tl et auters,’ in Harleian MS. 4815-16. 

7 The Harleian MS. omits the passage, ‘que le fuete un arte. . . . Connusance 
de ce.’ 

18 «Rex autem habet superiorem, Deum. Item legem per quam factus est rex. . .. 
Si rex fuerit sine fraeno, id est sine lege, debent ei fraenum ponere’ (Bracton, ii.. 
ch. xvi. no. 3). 

‘°? Lansdowne MS. 160, ff. 423, 424. 
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If these incident causes be tried at comon Lawe,no cause of tithes wil- 
be held in the ecclesiasticall Courtes. The Judges are like the papistes. 
They alleadge scriptures and will interpret thesame. The Judges alleadge 
statutes and reserve the exposition thereof to themselves. 

The comon lawe protecteth the king, qvoth the L. Cooke. which the 
King said was a traiterous speech: for the King protecteth the lawe and 
not the lawe the King. The King maketh Judges and Bishops. If the 
Judges interprete the lawes themselves and suffer none else to interprete, 
then they may easily make of the laws shipmens hose. 

The King would haue both sides to seake out theire presidents touch- 
ing the causes of like nature heretofore ; and then he will hear all at his 
coming. 


John Hercy to the Earl of Shrewsbury.”° 


On Sunday before the king’s going to Newmarket (which was Sunday 
sennight) my Lord Coke and all the Judges of the Common law were 
before his Majesty to answer some complaints made by the civil lawyers 
for the general granting of prohibitions. I heard that the Lord Coke 
amongst other offensive speeches should say to his Majesty that his 
Highness was defended by his laws. At which saying with other 
speeches then used by the Lord Coke, his Majesty was very much 
offended and told him he spake foolishly and said that he was not 
defended by his laws but by God; and so gave the Lord Coke in other 
words a very sharp reprehension, both for that and for other things, and 
withal told him that Sir Thomas Crompton was as good a man as Coke, 
my Lord Coke having by way of exception used some speech against Sir 
Thomas Crompton. Now not having time and also for that (it being so 
long since) I partly think your Lordship before this by some other hath 
heard thereof, I forbear to inform you of all I have heard; but had not 
my Lord Treasurer most humbly on his knee, used many good words to 
pacify his Majesty, and to excuse that which had been spoken, it was 
thought his Highness would have been much more offended. In the 
conclusion, his Majesty, by the means of my Lord Treasurer, was well 
pacified, and gave a gracious countenance to all the other Judges, and 
said he would maintain the Common Law. This cause, it is said, is 
again to be heard before his Majesty in the week before Christmas, at his 
Highness’s return to Whitehall... . 


Sir Rafe Boswell to Dr. Milborne.*" 


Besides I must tell you the Archbishop of Canterburie resolued to try 
the validitie of our letters patentes : whereof Sir Christofer [Parkins] did 
faythfully assure me, and which I understand likewise from many others 
neerest my lo. grace. Whereunto I presume his Lp. might be the rather 
encouraged in regard of the late high Grace shewed to him on Sunday 
last at Whitehall before the King, where the Prohibitions were Debated 
by the Common lawyers. There the lo. Coke humbly prayed the king to 
haue respect to the Common Lawes of his land ete. he prayed his 
Majesty to consider that the Ecclesiasticall Iurisdiction was forren. 


20 Lodge, Illustrations, iii. 248, *" Hatfield MS. 125, f. 36, 
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After which his Majestie fell into that high indignation as the like was 
neuer knowne in him, looking and speaking fiercely with bended fist, 
offering to strike him etc., which the lo. Cooke perceauing fell flatt on all 
fower ; humbly beseeching his Majestie to take compassion on him and 
to pardon him, if he thought zeale had gone beyond his dutie and alle- 
giance. His Majesty not herewith contented, continued his indignation. 
Whereuppon the Lo. Treasurer, the lo. Cookes unckle by marriage, 
kneeled downe before his Majestie and prayed him to be favourable. 
To whome his Majestie replied saying, what hast thou to doe to intreate 
for him. He aunswered in regard he hath married my neerest kins- 
woman. etc. 


The first thing to establish is the date of this meeting. All the 
accounts agree that it took place on a Sunday, but as to the date 
and year they differ. Coke’s account begins, ‘Note upon Sunday, 
10 Nov., in this same term,’ without naming the year ; and over it 
the editor has placed the date ‘mich. 5 Jac.’ Mr. Gurdiner 
accepts the heading and places the meeting in 1607, but notices 
that in the year 1607 10 Nov. fell upon Tuesday. He therefore 
dates it conjecturally 8 Nov. 1607. If the meeting happened in 
November 1607, it relates to Fuller’s case, as Mr. Gardiner placed 
it, but it has nothing to do with Fuller’s case. Neither Fuller 
nor the high commission nor its authority is mentioned in any of 
the accounts we have of this meeting. Caesar’s notes, on the other 
hand, are dated 18 Nov. 1608 ; and Caesar was, as any one who has 
handled many of his papers will at once recollect, most methodical 
in dating every paper that came into his hands. This date is con- 
firmed by the letter of Hercy. He says the event happened on 
‘Sunday . . . which was Sunday se’nnight ;’ and he dates his own 
letter most carefully, rendering it thereby the more trustworthy, 
‘this present Friday, 25 Nov. 1608, at Westminster at 10 in 
the forenoon.’ If 25 Nov. was Friday, as in 1608 it was, then the 
‘Sunday se’nnight ’ would fall on 18 Nov. Moreover the French 
copy of Coke’s account is dated ‘6 Jac.’—that is, 1608. General 
considerations leave little doubt that this date is correct. 

One other matter of date should be settled. The letter of 
Boswell to Milborne, though undoubtedly authentic, is in some 
ways peculiar. The text of the letter is a copy in an ordinary 
secretarial hand, underneath which, on the inside of the sheet, a 
second hand has written, ‘Sir Rafe Boswell and Dr. Milborne.’ 
On the outside of the sheet a third hand has placed these names 
at the extreme top of the paper, and a fourth has added, at an 
angle below, a date, ‘Feb. 1608.’ It seems probable that this 
date was inserted some time after the copy of the letter was 
made, because it is not only in a different handwriting, but it 
is indefinite, the day of the month being omitted, and in addition 
is written at an angle below the names of the writers, whereas, 
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according to seventeenth-century habits, the date would have been 
written at the top of the sheet, above the writers’ names.” 

If the substance of Coke’s account be scrutinised closely it will 
be apparent that instead of being a united whole it is composed of 
four parts, of which two relate to each other, and two are really not 
necessarily at all connected with each other or the rest of the docu- 
ment. 

1. The preliminary statement that Bancroft told the king he 
might judge any cases he wished, taking the matter out of the hands 
of the courts. 

2. Coke’s answer, denying the contention : this begins with the 
words ‘ To which it was answered’ and ends with the words ‘ but 
these were solely determined in the courts of justice.’ 

8. A great mass of precedents, not here reprinted, concerning 
the power of the king personally to arrest a man. 

4. The often-quoted passage beginning with the words, ‘ Then 
the king said that he thought the law was founded upon reason,’ 
and ending with the famous sentence from Bracton. 

Each of these four is in itself both in substance and style 
perfectly coherent and logical, but when compared the four do not 
agree. As far as substance is concerned the first and second 
sections agree very well; the third is an illustration of the second ; 
and the fourth repeats in different and more offensive language 
what has already been said in the second. Yet in style the dis- 
agreement is more marked. The style of the first part is very 
involved, and indeed somewhat confused in construction. That 
of the second is clearer, but very heavy and tedious, with no turn- 
ing of phrases. Part three is simply a list of precedents with a 
quotation or a word or two about each. Then suddenly, without 
any warning or transition, we meet with this dramatic passage, 
full of keen phrases and rapid movement. It seems too much 
to insist that Coke could ever have delivered a speech in the shape 
in which these statements stand. It is even more improbable 
that James, shrewd as he was and good debater as he was, should 
have allowed the lord chief justice to demonstrate by precedents 
the truth of certain principles which James himself was clearly 
convinced were contrary to precedent and reason. Were this all 
the evidence we possessed, there would still be good reason for 
believing that the paper we have is not in the shape in which Coke 
left it. 

If now we check by the other papers what Coke has told, we 
shall find that they tell a somewhat brief but exciting incident, and 


#2 Mr. Gardiner accepted the date ‘ February 1608’ (Hist. of Engl. ii. 41). It may 
be noticed that there are several inaccuracies in his references to the Hatfield manu- 
scripts. Thus ‘7 Nov.’ should be ‘19 Oct.’ (ibid. p. 39, note 2).. Here the writing 
is in Cecil’s own hand and perfectly clear. 
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that in essentials they agree absolutely. Moreover all these other 
accounts were written by people who had no interest in the matter 
or in the account which posterity received of it. Two of them were, 
as far as we know, without any official position. Caesar had been 
master of requests, and as such had probably come in conflict 
with the judges, but he had had in all probability no difference 
with Coke. At the time he was under-treasurer and therefore not 
personally concerned in the question at issue. Nor had he any 
bias in favour of either side, for although a doctor of civil law 
he was also a prominent member of the Inner Temple. Moreover 
all that he says is confirmed by the other accounts. 

Caesar alone mentions the general debate before those remarks 
of Coke’s which offended the king, and in this he is to be trusted, 
though he is not altogether as clear or as full as might be wished. 
He states that a debate took place over the interpretation of the 
statutes concerning tithes. He mentions certain bitter speeches 
(which must be the king’s) against the common law. He then 
gives Coke six words, ‘The common law protecteth the king,’ 
followed by a few fiery sentences from the king. Next we find three 
words—‘ the lord treasurer ’"—crossed out ; and finally a conciliatory 
statement by the king. Now Coke’s report gives the impression 
‘that the matter under debate was whether or not the king might 
draw cases from the law courts and decide them himself. This 
is improbable. James with his high ideas of the prerogative would 
never have suffered either the archbishop or Coke to debate the 
matter at all; much less would he have summoned a council meet- 
ing to consider it.> For himself, he had no doubt upon the matter, 
-and he was far too keen not to be aware that to debate it with the 
lord chief justice was to call it in question. In fact, if he had 
‘been willing to debate such a matter as his prerogative, there is 
little reason to believe he would have become so angry over Coke's 
statement of his view. Moreover if this was the object in debate, 
and Coke believed the contrary so strongly, why had he not con- 
tradicted the king earlier, when James had made in other council 
meetings, when the judges were present, the most extreme state- 
ments on the subject? On 6 Nov., therefore only the Sunday 
before, Coke had been talking about the sacredness of the judges’ 
<oath.* The king replied 


that the King is theire Judge and it is his part to interpret theire 
.othe, and not they; therefore required them to speake no more thereof, 


23 «That our prerogative should not be wounded in that regard . . . we sent you 
-that direction; which we account to be wounded as well if it be publicly disputed 
upon, as if any sentence were given against it’ (the king to Coke, May 1616; 
Spedding, Life and Letters of Bacon, v. 362). ‘As for the absolute Prerogative of 
the Crown, that is no subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be disputed’ 
«(James I, Works, p. 550). 

2! Notes by Caesar in Lansdowne MS. 160, f. 428, 
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for that parcell of theire othe non differens Justitiam is not ment, when 
the King in his wisdome forbiddeth them to stay, for in disobeying his 
commaundment therein they deserve to be hanged. 


On 2 Nov. he had declared 


the King the supreme judge ; inferior judges his shadows and ministers 
. and the King may, if he please, sit and judge in Westminster Hall 

in any Court there, and call theire Judgments in question. . . . The 

King beinge the author of the Lawe is the interpreter of the Lawe.”° 


Why did not Coke stand up in righteous wrath and hurl his 
precedents at James’s head ? Because we must recognise the fact 
that Coke had not the courage at that time to play the man to the 
extent his own account shows. In Caesar’s notes of the debate” of 
6 Nov. we also find this sentence, apparently a part of James’s 
speech: ‘ The King but of six yeres standing in English Lawes and 
yet particeps rationis et ratio omnia legis.’ And again the king 
asserted that ‘to call in doubt thinges long time used by the Kinges 
of England in matters of this nature is little better than treason.’ 
It is clear from these fragments that the king had no need of the 
archbishop as an advocate, nor did he get his notions about the 
prerogative from that prelate. He brought them with him from 
Scotland. 

It is not probable that Coke’s account in the Twelfth Reports, 
folio 65, describes one of these other meetings. The meetingsof 2 and 
6 Nov. were wholly occupied with the discussion of the jurisdiction 
of the council in the marches of Wales. The date of Coke’s account, 
‘10 Nov.,’ fits these meetings even worse than that of the 18th. The 
subject of them is even more foreign; for it has nothing to do 
with ecclesiastical matters at all, while Coke has a good deal to say 
about the arguments of the archbishop, who spoke against him. 
Nor, except in the fragments quoted above, do we meet anything 
about the king’s prerogative, and those fragments were expressly 
headed by Caesar ‘The King.’ That, however, Coke meant in 
his account to describe the meeting of 13 Nov. may be inferred 
from the fact that so far as we know there was but one outbreak 
between the king and Coke. Three accounts agree that what 
offended the king was the statement that he was protected by 
the law. In Coke’s account we find these same words: ‘ which 
protecteth his majesty in safety and peace.’ Caesar then states 
that James replied that ‘it was a traiterous speech,’ which Coke 
phrased thus: ‘which is treason to affirm.’ These are the only 
two resemblances between Coke’s account and the others, but these 
point to agreement in the matter of date. 

There are likenesses between the speeches of the king quoted 
above and Coke’s account. The phrase that the king is not 


23 Caesar’s notes in Lansdowne MS, 160, ff. 426, 425, 428. 
VOL. XVIJII.—NO. LXXII. 
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experienced in English laws, a fragment which might stick in a 
man’s memory, just as the sentence that he had law and reason 
as well as the judges, and the general fact of James’s very broad 
statement of his own prerogative, all appear at one place or 
another. Furthermore it is worth noting that the simile about 
the law as a metewand had been already used very effectively in 
Fuller’s printed pamphlet of 1607, which, because of his opposition 
to the high commission, had attained some celebrity. Still, it 
was printed again in 1641, was then in general circulation, and 
hence probably in the hands of Coke’s editor ; this passage may 
therefore be a later addition. The passage runs, ‘which was 
always accompted one of the great blessings of this land, to have 
the law the meat-yeard and the judges the measurers.’ 

Perhaps the best way of explaining Coke’s paper will be 
something of this sort : Coke had attended these various meetings, 
certainly to the number of three or four, at which the king freely 
declared his ideas and carried matters against the common law. 
Coke became impatient and determined to express his opinion the 
next time the king made such remarks, and this accordingly on 
13 Nov. he did. At some time after the event, probably not 
immediately, he indited the paper we possess. The main facts 
that he wished to preserve were the general statements of the 
royal right to try cases in person. Writing after a most exciting 
encounter, he could not remember in much detail what was 
said, nor indeed did he probably care to do so. He did wish to 
leave to posterity (he clearly did not indite the paper for his own 
information) proof that he had been in the right; and so, after 
stating in a few sentences that he had replied the king might not 
sit personally as judge, he proceeded to add from his notebooks 
the precedents to support each argument. Then it occurred to-_him 
that the fact that the king could not in person legally arrest a man 
would bolster up his somewhat vague precedents in the matter of 
sitting in the courts of justice; so he added a number of pre- 
cedents on that head, evidently meant as notes for reference, for 
each one began with Vide. He lastly wrote out a few phrases of the 
king’s and what he thought he had replied, though the written 
speech was probably longer than his actual words. Moreover his 
memory confused the actual times at which these things had been 
said, and he really condensed into one short passage all the clever 
things James had said in several meetings. All this, it must be 
remembered, was written in law French and was translated by his 
editor in 1656, when the papers were published. Thus the finely 
turned English phrases are not Coke’s but the work of some 
one else. How much we owe to the editor of the Reports will 
probably never be known. 


A few words should be added harmonising the other papers, 
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which all disagree with Coke but do not agree with each other in 
all details. ‘The points of disagreement are clear, and none of the 
accounts should be trusted too fully. It is probably true that Coke 
never quoted Bracton to James at this meeting, but that he fell 
flat on his face before the king also rests upon the authority of a 
single document. The really remarkable thing is not that these 
accounts should differ, for did they not differ somewhat there would 
be good reason to suspect them of being copies of some one docu- 
ment or of collusive preparation, but that they should agree so 
well in essentials. What struck Caesar as the cause of the king’s 
anger were these words: ‘The common law protecteth the king.’ 
Herey wrote to Shrewsbury ‘that the lord Coke amongst other 
offensive speeches should say to his majesty that his highness was 
defended by his laws.’ Boswell wrote to Milborne that ‘ the Lo: 
Coke humbly prayed the King to have respect to the Common Laws 
of his land etc. he prayed his Majesty to consider that the Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was forren.’ But none of the three report the 
speech accredited to Coke in the Reports. That he said more than 
six words is clear, but that he made a long speech is incompre- 
hensible. All three agree moreover upon the fact of the king's 
anger, and two say they do not tell all they heard. Naturally 
neither Caesar nor Shrewsbury would care to have in black and 
white the fact that Coke grovelled before the king, but Boswell 
might be expected to write it to Milborne. There is nothing im- 
probable in the story, but it is not proved. Two of the 
accounts also agree that the lord treasurer interfered and 
somewhat appeased James, and that had he not interposed Coke 
might have fallen under the king’s heavy displeasure. These are 
the essential facts, and they are ascertained beyond reasonable 
doubt. Whether Coke quoted Bracton, or made strictures against 
Sir Thomas Crompton, or grovelled before James, is a minor 
point which does not at all alter the general result that he did not, 
as his own report would lead us to believe, successfully beard the 
king. 


Roianp G. UsHER. 





The Northern Question in 1716 


BR the end of 1715 Charles: XII had lost possession of alf 

Swedish territory over sea excepting Wismar and some 
part of Finland. The next object of the powers allied against him 
was to reduce the Mecklenburg stronghold. It had fallenan easy 
prey, but that Admiral Taube at the beginning of January was 
able to throw into it 700 men and supplies for four months. These- 
had been intended for Stralsund, but Taube arrived on the 
Pomeranian coast only in time to rescue Miullern and his clerks of 
the chancery from capture by a Danish frigate, in a sad plight 
after five days’ battle with the ice floes." 

It had been agreed in the autumn that the siege of Wismar- 
should follow immediately upon the fall of Stralsund, and Russian 
troops had been engaged by Denmark and Prussia to assist. 
George I pressed upon the Danish court in December the great 
importance of the undertaking.? He could not avoid in this case 
contributing to it himself, though to save his Hanoverians he- 
tried ineffectually to hire three of the Russian battalions. Writing 
to him on 21 January the king of Prussia expressed the hope that 
he would find no difficulty in providing six battalions of infantry 
and eight ships of the line as his contingent, himself undertaking. 
with the king of Denmark and the tsar to provide what else was. 
necessary.» Further demands came in a rescript of 15 February 
to Bonet, the Prussian minister in London.‘ Other soldiers and 
ships were now asked for to secure Denmark from the danger: 
which threatened of a Swedish invasion. And it was pointed out 
that, though the king of England had gained two valuable duchies, 
he kad given little or no help to the siege of Stralsund, where 
much Prussian blood and money had been sacrificed. George- 
replied (14 February, old style) * that he himself had long insisted 
upon the necessity of pressing the war; that he was quite willing 


1 Miillern’s account, 8 Jan., Paris, Aff. Etr., Suéde 136; also Campredon and 
Jackson, the French and British ministers at Stockholm, ibid., and Record Oftice, 
Sweden: 

* Hanover, Staatsarchiv, Des. 92, Ixxvii. 1, a rescript of 29 Nov., o.s., 1715 to: 
Puchler, the Hanoverian resident at Copenhagen. 

3 Ibid. Ixviii. 4 d. * Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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to send the assistance asked for Wismar ; and that he did not doubt 
that he would come to an accord with the king of Prussia on the 
subject of further operations upon the terms of their treaty. But 
to his minister Heusch at Berlin he wrote in a different strain.° 
He had learnt, he said, from Heusch’s despatch of 12 February 
that not only was artillery also desired of him for Wismar, but 
sufficient money besides to make the cost to himself one-third of 
the whole. He begged to be spared the fresh and varying demands 
constantly made upon him; such conduct, he said, might lead to a 
quarrel, and made the reports of a Prussian understanding with 
France the more credible. 

Indeed, the relations between the English and Prussian courts 
were in their customary state of strain. Heusch in his despatch 
cited emunerated a number of grievances nourished at Berlin, from 
a claim to diamonds which had belonged to the electress Sophia to 
the complaint that George desired to profit by the war without 
contributing anything towards its cost. For the reference to 
France, it is to be observed that the regent’s government was still 
believed to be unfriendly, and to have had its part in the present 
venture of the Pretender. And it was a cardinal point of French 
policy to cultivate the friendship of Prussia in counterpoise to the 
power of Austria. In fact a defensive treaty between the two 
was concluded in the autumn of this year, though it did not oblige 
Prussia to take up arms against the emperor. 

But with that other partner in the northern war, with whom 
he had lately concluded the treaty of Greifswald, and whom he was 
again endeavouring to bring into alliance with the emperor,’ George 
was just now on cordial terms. Peter the Grea! also had repre- 
sented to him that the king of Sweden would infallibly attempt some 
operation against Denmark, urging that the best way to force him 
to make peace was to carry the war into Sweden itself. He himself, 
he had said, would do all he could, and the king of Denmark like- 
wise, but the resources of the latter were completely and his own 
nearly exhausted. George had suffered little by the war, and had 
made a splendid gain. He could well supply the king of Denmark 
with money to enable him to prosecute the campaign with vigour, in 
order to end the war. He should consider what great good would 
thereby be done to the common cause, and how gravely that would 
suffer were Denmark reduced to impotence. The cost would be 
much less than that of fitting out another squadron, and, to judge 


“ 17 Feb., o.s., ibid. 

* Documents on this subject with Weber’s despatches, ibid. 2b, including 
* Ministerialakten der Londoner Kanzlei betr. die zwischen dem Kaiser und dem Czaaren 
zu errichtende Allianz.’ The main ground upon which the former declined a treaty 
was that he would be disabled thereby from acting as judge or mediator at a congress 
for peace in the north (rescript to count von Metsch at Brunswick, 2 Jan. 1716). 
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from the experience of the previous year, would be of greater 
use.® George, as Peter was expected shortly in Germany, replied 
to this communication through Heusch.? He pleaded the large 
sum paid to Denmark for the duchies, and the great expense 
imposed upon the British treasury by the Jacobite rebellion. (He 
could not, of course, confess the truth, that British money was not 
available to finance operations against Sweden.) He went on to 
say that as king he was not at war with Sweden, and as elector 
would perform the engagements of his treaties. More could not be 
required of him than the eight men-of-war promised. The money 
wanted must come from the tsar. He agreed that the best way to 
prevent a Swedish descent on Denmark was to make a counter- 
invasion. A week later'’ he wrote to Peter in very friendly terms 
in reference to the treaty of Greifswald, and about the same time 
to the king of Denmark that more troops must be sent to Wismar, 
that the tsar must take part in the projected invasion of Sweden, 
and that he himself was sending a strong squadron to the Baltic to 
help." 

Of such a nature was the correspondence of the allied monarchs 
in January and February about the war. But George was con- 
ducting at the same time negotiations having a different object. 
The near success of the Jacobite rebellion had made him very sen- 
sible of the insecurity of histhrone. The Dutch, in accordance with 
their treaty, had given him most valuable help ; he now bethought 
himself of obtaining other guarantees.'* The price to be paid was 
assistance in return by sea. Overtures to Vienna resulted in the 
treaty of Westminster, signed on 25 May, old style. To Denmark 
and Prussia George proposed that they should guarantee the pro- 
testant succession and the Dutch Barrier treaty, undertaking to 
send at their own expense 8,000 and 10,000 men respectively to 
serve in either country if required. Great Britain and Holland in 
return would guarantee to them their late acquisitions in Germany, 
sending to the Baltic to protect them in each year while the war 
lasted a squadron of sixteen men-of-war.'® The king of Denmark's 

8 This through Weber, who was Hanoverian secretary at St. Petersburg; see his 
despatch of 27 Jan., ibid., printed by Stoerk, Das Greifswalder Biindnis, p. 75. 
® Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, xviii. 4d, 14 Feb., o0.s: 

10 Thid. 7d, Stoerk, p. 77. " Tbid. lxxvii. 1 

'2 As Townshend wrote to Horatio Walpole at the Hague on 13 March, o.s.; the 
king approved ‘ particularly the Memorial you gave in, and what you added by word 
of mouth to the Deputys for foreign affairs concerning the strengthening the Guaranty 
of the Protestant Succession by inviting and admitting new Princes and States into it’ 
(Record Office, Foreign Entry Books 85). But Walpole was not successful in per- 
suading the Dutch to join in the proposed treaties. 

'S Draft of the Danish treaty, dated 20 Jan. 1716, Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, Ixviii. 2 a. 
Special provisions in this case were that the Danes should blockade Gothenburg and 
Marstrand, to prevent Swedish privateering, and should set at rest in the general 


interest the apprehensions entertained of designs on their part against Hamburg and 
Liibeck. 
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reply was favourable; he sent orders to Baron Sdhlenthal in 
London to negotiate the treaty.'* But from Berlin came a brusque 
refusal. Frederick William had no desire to send his cherished 
soldiers abroad, and did not want naval protection for Stettin. 
Besides, his relations with Holland were even more strained than 
those with his father-in-law. One reason which he gave for his 
refusal was this: that he could not be expected to guarantee a treaty 
which infringed, as he said the Barrier treaty did, rights given him 
by the settlements of Utrecht and Baden in Upper Guelders."® 

The fourth to whom George opened the subject was his new 
ally the tsar. In the utmost secrecy '* the Russian ambassador at 
the Hague, the able, experienced, and courtly prince Kurakin, who 
had been recalled from London in the previous spring to negotiate 
the treaty of Greifswald, was invited thither again. By his account 
Bernstorff on the day that he arrived, 16 March, old style, informed 
him of the king of Prussia’s backwardness, and said that his master 
was willing to enter instead into closest relations with the tsar 
upon the principle of mutual defence and guarantee, including a 
British guarantee of the Russian conquests. The next day Towns- 
hend spoke in similar terms, holding out the prospect of a coalition 
between Great Britain, the States-general, Russia, and Denmark, 
and expressing the king’s intention of sending another squadron to 
the Baltic, not this time to protect the merchantmen only, but to 
take such measures as should bring the war to an end. He 
thought that twelve to fifteen British men-of-war could be provided 
against the tsar’s promise of 8,000 to 10,000 men for the king’s 
defence. The pretext to parliament would be the harm that was 
being done to British interests in the north. The admiral would 
send to Charles XII a declaration requiring him to make peace 
upon such terms as the situation, warranted. If an answer were 
refused, or were not satisfactory, he would be informed that his 
evil intentions not only towards his neighbours, but towards Great 
Britain, were known, that it was well understood that he aimed at 
depriving George of his throne, and that his conduct could not be 
endured any longer; force would be employed. The English ships 
would then unite with the Danish and Russian in offensive action. 

As a fact the decision to send a squadron t the Baltic again 

™ Puchler, 17 March, ibid. Ixxvii. 1. 

'S Tn the rescript to Bonet of 15 Feb., cited. Frederick William’s own note on the 
subject was, as reported by Heusch, ‘ Man will haben, dass ich den Barriere-Tractat 
mit garantiren soll, obgleich derselbe mir die helfte von dem mir zustehenden 
geldern entziehet und wegnimmet’ (ibid. Ixviii. 6 a, Stoerk, p. 69). Cp. Droysen, 
Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 147-8. 

‘6 T have not been able to find any reference to Kurakin’s visit to England in the 
records of London or Hanover. I take what follows in regard to it from K. J. 
Hartman’s T’sar Peters Underhandlingar 1716 om Landgang i Skane. A Russian 


subject, working from Russian records, Hartman naturally puts Peter’s conduct in the 
most favourable light. 
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this year had already been taken. Memorials from the Eastland 
and other merchants had early urged the necessity of doing so. At 
the time of Kurakin’s visit the Danish envoy Sdhlenthal reported 
home that Townshend and Sunderland had promised that one 
should be sent, that it should give active help to the cause, and 
that they would find excuse to parliament.'? But naturally it was 
not revealed to him or to Kurakin that the squadron would go 
whether concession in return was made or not. It was repr <cnted 
to the latter that its despatch would be dependent upon the con- 
clusion of the commercial treaty which had been in agitation for 
some years past.’* Both Townshend and Bernstorff informed the 
prince, he says, that in view of England’s long-standing friendship 
and the importance of her trade with Sweden a commercial treaty 
must be concluded with the tsar before the political engagements 
contemplated could be submitted to the approval of parliament. 

But when actual drafts of a commercial anda political treaty 
were submitted, Kurakin found that the terms of the latter by no 
means corresponded with the ministers’ previous assurances. The 
guarantees to be given by Peter were fully set forth, but George’s 
undertakings were small. Bernstorff evaded the request for a more 
categorical explanation of the part to be taken by Great Britain 
against Sweden by recommending the transference of further 
negotiation to the Hague. Then he surprised Kurakin by a proposal 
that he should sign a commercial treaty at once, as in default of 
that instructions could not be given to the British admiral to attack 
the Swedes. But the ambassador declined to do anything of the 
kind without fresh instructions. Then on 4 April, old style, the 
day before he left London, Bernstorff and Bothmer handed him the 
draft of a guarantee treaty, intended to serve as a basis for further 
discussion. It was suggested now that on his arrival at the Hague 
he should declare to the English ministers there that he could not con- 
clude a commercial treaty unless the British government at the same 
time took upon itself a guarantee of the tsar’s conquests. 

The preamble to this proposed treaty '® set forth that the king of 
Sweden's conduct obliged the king of England to send a strong 
squadron to the Baltic to protect commerce, to exercise reprisals, 
and to prevent the transport of Swedish troops to Germany or else- 
where, a proceeding which might rekindle the flames of war, which 
it was so earnestly desired to extinguish for the good and the repose 
of Europe. Being persuaded that the strong representations which 
he would make to the king of Sweden would have their best effect 


Holm, Studier til den store nordiske Krigshistorie, p. 50. Séhlenthal wrote 
that Bernstorff was as eager for the despatch of the squadron as though he had been a 
minister of Denmark himself. 

'’ Cp. Townshend’s despatch of 3 Aug., o.s., cited below, p. 701, note 73. 

1° Printed in full by Hartman, p. 153. 
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were he to enter into engagements with the powers most able and 
willing to support them, he was prepared to come to an agree- 
ment with the tsar as follows. First, to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce. Secondly, in case of an attack upon his throne, the tsar to 
send to his help, to serve under his orders, 5,000 to 10,000 infantry, 
transporting them as far as Liibeck at his own expense. Thirdly, if 
the States-general acceded to the treaty, the tsar to send like help 
to them for the security of their barrier, and to admit them to the 
treaty of commerce. Fourthly, the king of England to send to the 
Baltic a certain number of ships of the line, to prevent the king of 
Sweden from transporting troops across that sea or troubling the tsar 
in the territories actually in his possession. And fifthly, in a separate 
article, the king of England to send each year to the Baltic at his 
own expense, to protect trade and to ensure the advantages of the 
commercial treaty, a squadron of men-of-war to act in concert with 
those of the tsar, until such time as the king of Sweden should 
revoke his privateer ordinance of February 1715, should give com- 
pensation for damage done, and should grant the freedom of com- 
merce in the Baltic so long demanded. With these proposals 
Kurakin returned to the Hague. The tsar’s instructions upon them 
were not received by him till June. 

Peter had left his capital early in February. He stayed more 
than two months at Danzig, inflicting punishment upon the town, 
arranging with Augustus of Poland for the pacification of that 
country, and marrying his niece Catherine to Charles Leopold of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. But his soldiers came on—not only the 
battalions hired for the siege of Wismar, but the formidable force 
promised for the further work of the campaign. It was necessary 
to send them by land, because a Swedish squadron fitted out by the 
self-sacrificing patriotism of the burghers of Carlskrona and 
Carlshamn”’ held the sea. The first of them arrived before Wismar 
shortly before the place surrendered. 

The presence of this foreign army in Mecklenburg dominated 
northern politics during the next two years. On the one hand its 
sustenance was a dreadful burden to the people, on the other it 
gave the duke of Schwerin the upper hand in the constitutional 
struggle he had so long waged with them. The rift that was to 
split up the confederacy, placing Hanover with Denmark, Russia 
with Prussia, in hostile camps, began to show itself almost at once. 
Bernstorff, George’s first minister, was himself a Mecklenburger, 
possessor of large estates about Gartow, and a leader of his fellow 
landowners against the duke. Other influential Mecklenburgers 
were in the. service of Denmark, or refugees at Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, or Libeck. The news of Charles Leopold's marriage 
was bad enough, for it meant that the powerful tsar would support 


2” So Jackson, 1 Feb., 0.s., Record Office, Sweden, 
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his cause. But worse, there followed the report that Wismar, when 
taken, would be handed over to him, or perhaps kept by the tsar 
for himself.?! The idea was insupportable. The events of the past 
twelve months in Poland had shown the readiness of Peter to 
quarter his soldiers abroad, and his ability to do so if he pleased. 
The king of Denmark’s assurance that the Russians would pass 
on directly from Wismar to Copenhagen * was not regarded as 
sufficient. 

George had written on the matter tou Puchler at Copenhagen at 
as early a date as 6 March, old style.* The king of Prussia was 
named in this despatch as author of the proposal to hand over 
Wismar to Charles Leopold, the tsar as likely to agree to it. It 
may be noted that Frederick William had a distant prospect of 
succession to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and was known to sympathise 
with the duke. George warned the Danish court of the conse- 
quences, and urged adherence to the clause in the treaty of 1715 
which provided for the joint occupation of Wismar by the con- 
federates during the war, and the razing of its fortifications and its 
establishment as a free city of the empire at the peace. Puchler 
was ordered, further, to insinuate that if the duke obtained the 
town he would not hold it for long, but would hand it over to some 
other power—an ill thing for Denmark. Another rescript on the 
subject followed on 8 April, old style. It seems doubtful whether 
George in that ‘other power’ had not in view the king of Prussia 
rather than the tsar. 

In accordance with these representations, when it was seen that 
the fall of Wismar was imminent, the Danish general Dewitz was 
specially sent thither, in order that the keys might be given up to 
him and not to the Russian Repnin, who would otherwise have 
claimed to be the senior officer present. And when the surrender 
took place (18 April) the Russians were denied admission.** But 
they stayed on in the neighbourhood, their numbers continually 
increased, and ever louder grew the cry of the unfortunate land- 
owners and peasantry who had to feed them. 

An altered tone appears already in a letter from George to Peter 
of 1 May, old style. Writing from Danzig on 25 March, the latter 
had repeated his former arguments and appeal. He had asked 

*\ Sir Richard Vernon, 29 April, Record Office, Poland 23; Lettres Historiques, 
-xlix. 258; Wiesener, Le Régent, l’Abbé Dubois et les Anglais, i. 302; Waliszewski, 
Pierre le Grand, p. 373, &e. Count de Croissy wrote from Hamburg on 1 May that, 


as the king of France was informed, the tsar wished ‘ que Wismar et Rostock puissent 
luy servir de lieu d’entrepost pour faire par luy mesme tout le commerce de la 
Russie ’ (Paris, Aff. Etr., Suéde 135). 

22 Hanneken, 9 April, Record Office, Denmark 36. 

2? Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, Ixxvii. 1. 

* Particulars of this affair, Holm, pp. 22 foll., Hartman, pp. 50 foll. The latter 


entirely denies that it first gave Peter the inclination to make a separate peace with 
Sweden, as has-been alleged. 
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first for the king of England’s proper quota of infantry, artillery, 
and munitions of war for Wismar; secondly, for a squadron suffi- 
ciently strong, when united with the Danish and Russian fleets, to 
make the projected descent on Scania safe ; and thirdly, for money 
for the king of Denmark : the last the most important. Reference 
was made, as before, to the gain of the duchies, and to the little 
that had been done by the British squadron in the previous year.” 

With this letter we may take one from the king of Prussia of 
14 April,” and rescripts from him to Bonet of the 4th and 7tb,” 
urging the pressing need of naval assistance to the king of Den- 
mark in Norway, lest he should be obliged to send thither or into 
Jutland the soldiers wanted at Wismar ; for if, as seemed probable, 
Charles XII were to complete his conquest of Norway, he would 
certainly next invade Denmark, with disastrous consequences to the 
league. 

George, when he answered this (20 April, old style), was able 
to send congratulations upon the fall of Wismar, and to announce 
that the squadron about to sail would visit the coast of Norway on 
its way to the Sound.* In his reply to Peter he acknowledged the 
services rendered by him in respect of Bremen and Verden, but 
was not ashamed to plead that those duchies had been left in so 
exhausted a state as to be of little value. The actual sum paid to 
Denmark for them, he said, was twice that stipulated. As king he 
was not at war with Sweden, and had no obligation to take part 
therein. Nevertheless he had sent a strong squadron in the 
previous year to the king of Denmark’s assistance. Effective action 
on its part had been indeed delayed until Bremen was actually 
handed over, but after that it had been taken. Now another 
squadron was about to sail for the Baltic, and that in spite of the 
enormous expense incurred in crushing the late rebellion. As to 
the greater utility of cash, the king of Denmark had particularly 
asked for a squadron, and had specially sent his privy councillor 
Von Holtzen to press for its despatch.” The tsar would see upon 
reflexion that to ask more was neither possible nor proper. Wis- 
mar had fallen, and there was little doubt that the further measures 
proposed to force the king of Sweden to make peace would be suc- 
cessful. To prevent his regaining ground in Germany the good will 
of the emperor and empire must be secured. It would not have 
escaped the tsar’s notice what great offence had been given in those 
quarters by the entry of so large a foreign force into Germany with- 
out leave. France might well avail herself of the example to send 

8 This letter (Russian original and German translation) and George’s reply, 
Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, lxviii. 7d; Stoerk, pp. 78, 82. 


26 Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, lxviii. 4d. 7 Ibid. 2a. 
8 Thid. 4d. 


** Puchler reported on 31 March the hurried departure of Justizrath ‘ Holsten’ to 
London for this purpose (ibid. Ixxvii. 1). 
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an army in support of Sweden. It was to be hoped that the tsar 
would, of his good-will and penetration, remove this stoneof offence 
as soon as possible. Again on 11 May, old style,** George appealed 
to Peter on behalf of the duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who was 
complaining bitterly of the exactions of the Russian troops upon 
himself and his people. What an ill-effect, he said, would such 
treatment of so prominent a state have upon opinion at Vienna ! 

Jealousy of the Russian occupation appeared also in correspon- 
<lence about the razing of Wismar’s fortifications. The king of 
Prussia wrote to George on 23 May urging their immediate demoli- 
tion, as agreed upon in the treaty.*‘ He was informed in reply 
that instructions in the matter had been sent to Heusch. They 
went indeed by the same post.** Heusch was told that the state- 
ment in regard to demolition immediately upon capture was in- 
accurate; the clause in the Prussian treaty left the matter to 
be decided by the treaty with Denmark (which was true). The 
terms used there were only general. The real intention had been 
to hold Wismar until peace was made, and then to dismantle it 
and establish it as a free city of the empire. The king of Prussia 
should reflect whether it would be possible to prevent the tsar 
making himself master of the place if its fortifications were de- 
stroyed. They must wait till Mecklenburg was evacuated by the 
Russians. After that it might be hoped that an agreement in the 
matter would be arrived at. 

During all this and the next year George fought strenuously 
against the demolition. He was supported by the emperor, who 
expressly forbade it. But he could not prevail, for the king of 
Denmark, in spite of all possible arguments and threats, would 
not support him. Indeed in the spring of 1716 he agreed in 
writing with the king of Prussia to the contrary. There was 
further friction in regard to the artillery and munitions of the 
place, which Frederick William insisted upon dividing between 
himself and the king of Denmark, leaving George out. But we 
need not pursue this matter here. 

With the fall of Wismar the task which the king of Prussia had 
set before himself, expulsion of the Swedes from Germany, was 
ended. From henceforth-he kept his excellent soldiers and guns 
at home. His share in the operations of the new campaign was 
confined to hiring out transports to the king of Denmark, making 
money instead of spending it. His place in the battle was taken 
-by Peter the Great, whose energies had been fully occupied in the 
previous year by his work in Poland and Finland. 

From Danzig Peter went to Stettin, where Frederick William 
met him. There had been grave subject of complaint between 

8° Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, Ixviii. 7d. 3! Thid. 4d. 

82 Ibid. 29 May, o.s. 33 Holm, pp. 36, 42, 53; ep. Droysen, p. 206. 
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the two,** but a complete understanding was now arrived at. 
Heusch had attended the king of Prussia, and on information that 
the British squadron would do little or nothing to help the cause 
Peter desired to see him. He expressed his earnest desire for the: 
king of England’s friendship, and inquired what the squadron 
would do. Heusch replied that pretexts were being devised to. 
obtain the assent of the English nation to effective action by it: 

perhaps the most open confession on the subject that we have.*” 
The tsar replied that all depended upon the Swedish fleet being 
driven back to its harbours. When Heusch attacked Ilgen about 
the injurious information given, the latter told him that it had come 
from Bonet, to whom the instructions to Admiral Norris had been 
communicated, whereupon Heusch entered into full explanations 
with him and also with the Russian ministers. 

A meeting with the king of Denmark had also been long in 
view, but was not practicable till Peter travelled westwards, as 
Frederick would not, in the condition of affairs in Norway, go far 
from home.” It took place at the end of May in the Hamburg 
suburb Ham and Horn. The conferences lasted six days. Om 
8 June a convention was signed agreeing finally to and settling the 
details of the long-contemplated joint undertaking against the 
Swedish mainland. This treaty * stated the necessity, now that 
the king of Sweden had been dislodged from Germany, of carrying 
the war into Sweden itself, and this not only by an invasion of 
Scania, the province across the Sound, but by a separate descent 
of 20,000 Russians across the Gulf of Bothnia, as soon as the: 
Swedish fleet should be safely shut up in its harbours. But the 
former was to be the principal undertaking, and the Danes were to 
furnish for it 10,000 cavalry and twenty battalions of infantry, the 
Russians 2,000 of the former and forty battalions, perhaps also. 
another 1,000 horse, if sufficient transport could be provided. 
The king of Denmark, in accordance with the convention made at 
Stralsund on 6 Sept. 1715, was to maintain fifteen of the tsar’s 
battalions and 1,000 of his horse at his own expense, and further 
to transport thirty Russian battalions and 1,000 horse from 


34 See Droysen, p. 158; Hartman, pp. 55, 56. 

%*Man auf Mittel bedacht seyn, wie unter plausiblen der Englischen Nation 
convenablen praetexten die Sache dahin zu richten, damit solche Flotte mit effect 
gebraucht werden kénne, welches Ew. Kénigl. Majt. nach aller Miglichkeit in der- 
‘That zu praestiren sich angelegen seyn liessen.’ 

%* Hanover, St.-A., Des. 92, Ixviii. 4d, 23 May. 

37 Holm, pp. 17, 18, 37. 

88 It is printed in full by Holm, p. 152. The king of Denmark signed it on 3 June 
at Altona, where he was lodged. As room could not be found in that town for the 
tsar and his suite, they were accommodated in the adjoining city or its suburbs, and 
the meetings took place there. The agreement was spoken of at the time as the 
convention of Hamburg (so the British ministers Polwarth and Wich, and elsewhere), 
but it is now commonly known as the convention of Altona. 
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Rostock into Zealand by the end of June at latest. The remainder 
of the Russian guards would come in the tsar’s own galleys and 
‘seampavies,’ and 1,000 horse with him by land, the king of 
Denmark providing subsistence for them as soon as they arrived 
in Holstein. The stores accumulated at Rostock were to be 
brought over by the king of Denmark as soon as the sea should be 
clear of the Swedes. As this transport would be very expensive to 
him, the tsar undertook to make the most pressing instances with 
the king of Prussia to hand over the vessels used for the landing 
on Rigen in the previous year, either gratis or at a low price. To 
form a fleet of strength superior to the Swedes, to cover the 
descent on Scania, the king of Denmark undertook to provide 
eighteen of the line, the tsar fourteen. The combined fleet was to 
keep the sea as long as the operations required and the season. 
allowed. As to the English fleet expected shortly to appear in the 
Sound and to join in offensive action against that of Sweden, it 
was agreed that it would be best employed in a blockade of 
Carlskrona. The army was to stay in Scania or the neighbouring 
provinces as long as the war lasted, and only to be withdrawn in 
utmost necessity and by mutual consent. Those provinces were to 
be restored to Denmark. Pending withdrawal of the army the 
fortresses were to be garrisoned equally by Danes and Russians, 
and the tsar was to be allowed to establish magazines in them ; 
afterwards they were to be given up entirely with all their stores 
and munitions of war to Denmark. Other clauses regulated the 
command and enjoined the maintenance of strict discipline among 
the troops while in Zealand. The supreme command was to be 
held by the two monarchs in alternate weeks, but if one of them 
should be on board the fleet, he was to be the sole authority there, 
the other on land, This provision solved in the event an import- 
ant difficulty. In view of a possible diversion by France or other 
power in favour of Sweden while the army was in Scania, a 
positive declaration was to be obtained from the kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia as to the force which they would put into the 
field in that event in accordance with the treaties concluded by 
them with Denmark in the previous year. Particulars of the 
scheme of invasion were not to be communicated to powers not 
taking part in it without the consent of both parties. Possession 
of the provinces, islands, &c., to be occupied or ceded at a future 
peace was to be guaranteed to Denmark as provided by the treaty 
of alliance of 1709. 

Such was the convention which formed the basis of the year’s 
proceedings. Inquiries as to transport were at once set on foot at 
Berlin. The agreement arrived at by commissaries appointed to 
arrange the matter was formally ratified on 27 June. Fifty of the 
most suitable Prussian vessels, to be chosen by the Danish commis- 
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sary, were to be fully equipped, if possible, by the middle of July, 
the king of Denmark to pay for them at the rate of four reichs- 
thalers per last monthly from the day that they were ready, a 
month’s payment in advance.*® 

In the meantime northern affairs were being actively discussed 
at the centres of the empire, Vienna and Ratisbon. Memorials, 
deductions, representations were presented to the diet from Prussia, 
from Holstein-Gottorp, from Denmark, from Sweden, from Hano- 
ver, from Hesse-Cassel, from Mecklenburg-Strelitz. A decree of the 
imperial commission on northern affairs, of date 17 January, 
set forth in a supplement of fifty-two documents the course of 
events from 1706; and the emperor requested advice on what 
should now be done. A ‘large deduction,’ with forty-one pieces 
annexed, argued the justice of the cause of Sweden. It was 
answered early in May by a recrimination from Hanover, which 
asserted that the king of England, in what he had done, had only 
performed his duty as elector and director of his circle to pre- 
vent the devastation of Germany by another Thirty Years’ War. 
Swedish answers to this declared that Charles was ready and 
desirous to treat of a general peace under the joint mediation of 
the emperor and France, and for affairs within the empire under 
that of the former alone, that he would send ministers to a con- 
gress at Hamburg or Lubeck, but not to that of Brunswick, which 
could only deal with the particular affairs of Germany, that the 
king of England had only leagued himself with Denmark in order 
to obtain possession of Bremen and Verden, and that the emperor 
ought to take measures, not against the king of Sweden, but 
against the princes who were endeavouring to overthrow the con- 
stitutions of the empire and to gather the whole power into their 
own hands: arguments which made, says Whitworth, a strong 
impression.*° 

But neither were the conditions which Charles proposed 
admissible nor, had they been so, was it possible for the emperor 
to take up his cause. Grave dangers threatened him from two 
directions. On the one hand the Turks, at war with Venice, had 
conquered the Morea and overrun Dalmatia, threatening not only 
the ancient maritime city but also Hungary, and on the other 
trouble loomed ahead in Italy. The unsatisfied ambition of Savoy, 
the predatory designs of Spain, endangered Naples and the 
Milanese. In March 28,700 imperial troops were detained there, 


* Holm prints this agreement, p. 159. On the difticulties which attended its 
execution see ibid. pp. 60 foll. In the end the transports were only permitted to 
leave Stettin on a personal undertaking given by the Danish envoy General Meyer that 
they should be paid for before he left Berlin. Cp. Whitworth, 15 and 25 Aug., Record 
Office, Prussia 9. 

* See Whitworth’s despatches, Record Office, German States 173-4. 
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107,000 in Hungary and Transylvania.*' The emperor might pro- 
test against the aggression of Russian and Dane, he might continue. 
his efforts to make the congress of Brunswick a reality, but he was 
not likely to despatch a force northwards when he was praying the 
interested powers, Russia included, for heip in the defence of 
Christendom. §o far from allowing him to contemplate a resto- 
ration of the settlement of Westphalia, the exigencies of the 
situation forced him to conclude with Great Britain the treaty 
of Westminster (25 May, old style), which obliged the parties to 
maintain each other in possession of, and to defend against attacks 
by land and sea, their existing kingdoms, provinces, and rights.” 
The treaty could not, of course, include the new acquisitions of 
Hanover, not yet confirmed, but these had found an important 
place in the preliminary discussions, and it was certain enough 
that, if the emperor took any steps to dispossess George of Bremen 
and Verden, the latter would find an excuse against sending ships 
for the defence of Sardinia and Naples.** 

Charles VI, indeed, even caused representations to be made to 
Peter that the protest against the entry of his troops into Mecklen- 
burg should be regarded as a formality, not asa threat. He did 
this through his minister at Brunswick, count von Metsch, by 
whom the protest had been delivered. Metsch found the tsar 
at Pyrmont, whither he had gone to drink the waters. He handed 
in a project of alliance, which contemplated the case of war with 
France, and received a counter-project setting forth the tear’s 
requirements. The two being quite antagonistic, the overtures 
came to nothing. Thereupon the court of Vienna changed its tone, 
and determined to regard Peter as an enemy.** 

The regent of France adhered firmly to his determination 
of neutrality. Count de Croissy retained, during the first months 
of 1716, his character of ambassador extraordinary to Sweden, 
residing at Hamburg. Here he advocated the cause of Charles 
with all his former enthusiasm. He went so far as to discuss 
possible conditions of peace with the Prussian minister Kniphausen, 
and to submit schemes for helping the Pretender in Scotland by 
Swedish arms and French money. And he committed other 
diplomatic indiscretions, inditing a letter to Charles in terms of 
jocose intimacy,** and indulging in a paper war with Ilgen. The 

Schaub, 21 March, Record Office, Germany 33. 

42 The aid to be sent by one party to the other was fixed at 8,000 foot and 4,000 
horse, or as many ships of war as would be of equal cost, or one and the other 
proportionately. 

43 See on this subject Michael, Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 
i. 655.-678, and Schaub’s despatches from Vienna, January 1716, loc. cit. 

“4 See for particulars Hartman, pp. 47-50. 

45 He eoncluded by congratulating Charles on the death of his grandmother, and 
the expression of a hope that she had left him a good sum of money. The letter was 
not, however, allowed to go. 
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reproofs he received would doubtless have been more severe had 
not the good-natured regent been his personal friend. But it was 
firmly explained to him that circumstances, of which he was not 
informed, rendered any but the most general statements on his 
part most improper. He was ordered to do his best to maintain 
the king of Sweden in the good disposition of obtaining peace by 
ceding something, evinced by him, according to Croissy’s report, in 
the last days at Stralsund. Te could not be successful in the war 
so long as his enemies remained united. Croissy would under- 
stand that it was the king of France’s interest to reduce their 
number. 


J’ay jusqu’’ présent apporté tous mes soins pour y parvenir, et c’est 
la principale veue que je me suis proposé dans les différentes ouvertures 
qui ont esté faites de ma part sur ce sujet. Elles auroient eu vray- 
semblement plus de succez, si j’avois été instruit des intentions du Roy 
de Suéde, et de ce qu'il veut bien céder & la conjoncture, mais vous 
scavez combien il a toujours paru éloigné de vouloir s’expliquer sur ce 
sujet. . . . Vous devez seulement asseurer en général que je désire bien 
sincérement de contribuer 4 la pacification du Nord, mais sans vous 
expliquer en aucune manicére sur les moyens que je croirois propres pour 
y réussir. . . . Si vous remarquiez que les conférences que le Comte de 
Rottembourg a eues depuis quelque tems avec les ministres du Roy de 
Prusse eussent fait naitre des soupgons de quelques négotiations pour 
mes interests particuliers, vous asseurerez qu’il n’est rien passé qui 
puisse en quelque tems que ce soit préjudicier 4 aucune des Puissances 
intéressées dans la guerre du Nord, et vous éviterez surtout avec soin 
de donner lieu de croire que je prenne aucunes mesures pour diviser les 


ennemys du Roy de Suéde, ny qui puissent aussy étre contraires aux 
interests de ce Prince. 


If the tsar came so near Hamburg that Croissy could not with 
decency avoid waiting upon him, he was to assure him that it was 
the king of France’s great desire, as that of his great-grandfather 
had been, always to maintain the best understanding with a prince 
whose great qualities had brought him into universal esteem, and 
to omit no effort to efface the prejudices which, it was known, had 
been sedulously inculeated to the contrary.“ 

In May Croissy was accorded the permission he had long craved 
to return to Paris. The royal despatch ran (8 May) : 


Une relation aussy incertaine et aussy irréguliére que celle que l'on 
a présentement avec la Suéde ne permet pas de faire un fondement solide 
sur ce que l’on en apprend souvent trop tard pour en pouvoir faire usage, 
et d’ailleurs par ces voyes indirectes qui ne peuvent autoriser les 
démarches dont on pourroit espérer le plus d’utilité si elles estoient 
faites 4 propos ; ainsy il est bien nécessaire que l’on puisse prendre sur 
ce sujet de nouvelles mesures et concerter avec plus de facilité avec le 


* The king to Croissy, 21 March. 
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Roy de Suéde les moyens de prévenir par une bonne paix la ruine ou 
mesme la perte entiére de son Royaume. 


As soon, therefore, as Croissy could find means to satisfy his 
ereditors—for he had lent large sums of money to meet the pressing 
necessities of Charles, and had lost certain sources of income by 
absence from Paris—-he left for home, passing the Hague on his 
way in order to confer with Chateauneuf.* 

In London the Swedish envoy, Count Gyllenborg, continued his 
exertions to obtain grace for his country. He denied to Townshend 
the report that his master was in league with the Pretender. He 
protested against the arming of ships in the Thames for the tsar’s 
service. He repeated the declaration of Charles that by his measures 
against trade he only desired to close the prohibited ports, and that 
he would give satisfaction for damages done contrary to treaties. 
As was to be expected, memorials in these terms had no effect ;_ but 
when Gyllenborg opened to Townshend the possibility of the cession 
of Bremen and Verden to Hanover, if England would help to 
recover what had been lost elsewhere, a basis for serious discussion 
was afforded. In the conversations which ensued Townshend 
declared that the king of England would give proof of his sincere 
desire for Sweden’s welfare upon receipt of a satisfactory answer to 
the demands made. About Bremen and Verden he could not, as an 
English minister, speak, but he believed that his master would 
meet the king of Sweden in the matter. If Gyllenborg would 
write to the latter on the subject, the despatch should be carried by 
the fleet about to sail. At a second interview he communicated the 
instructions given to Admiral Norris, and stated that the king would 
not give up the duchies. Gyllenborg assured ‘him that Charles had 
never thought of taking up the Pretender’s cause. He asked 
whether England would be willing to help to drive Russia from the 
Baltic, to destroy thereby her dangerous power, and to compensate 
Sweden for her losses in Germany by the recovery of the eastern 
province. Townshend replied that the only promise he could make 
was thatthe good officesof England would be employed:to procure for 
Charles an advantageous peace, provided that he would give up the 
thought of recovering his German provinces. On a third occasion 
he declared that England would not allow hostilities to be under- 
taken against Sweden, if Charles would show himself disposed to 
peace. No help, he said, was to be expected by him from France 
or Holland; the latter was ‘too Danish.’ England was the only 
power whose help could be reckoned upon. 

These discussions assured Gyllenborg that king George was 
determined to keep what he had got. He saw that the only 
resource was to set the country against the sovereign. A year 


‘7 The preceding account is from Croissy’s despatches, Paris, Aff. Etr., Suéde 135. 
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before he had strongly advised some relaxation of the privateer 
edict. Now he took upon himself to recommend to Charles 
removal of the prohibition altogether, as far as English vessels 
were concerned, and even to give satisfaction for the damages 
inflicted. By so doing England would be deprived of all pretext of 
quarrel. Nation and court would be divided, and if the former 
were pacified the latter could do no harm. For the time indeed 
his relations with the English ministers were distinctly improved. 
They assured him of the willingness of the king to bring to life 
again the old good feeling, asserting that Sweden would lose 
nothing by giving up her German provinces, which had always been 
a burden. In exchange she would have back Esthonia and Livo- 
nia ; possibly St. Petersburg besides. It was evident, Gyllenborg 
reported, that the English were much alarmed at the growing 
power of the tsar; he considered the situation particularly favour- 
able for gradually bringing them to work for separate terms of 
peace between Charles and his other enemies, excepting Peter. 
One of the ministers, he said, had told the Spanish ambassador that 
there was a general anxiety in the country to avert Sweden’s ruin, 
and that if the king pushed too far his private interests in Germany 
the government would set itself against him.** But all this was 
futile, because the demands made on Charles were such as he 
never would accept. He replied to Gyllenborg that the court of 
Hanover asked a great deal of positive advantage for itself and its 
allies, but only gave in return a vague promise to attempt to pro- 
cure for Sweden an honourable peace. He could not explain him- 
self on so delicate a matier until the king of England had pre- 
cisely declared what was to be expected from him in return for the 
proposed concessions.*” 

Preparations for the despatch of the British squadron were begun 
early in March. Efforts to obtain the concurrence of the Dutch 
had been in progress since January, the main argument used by 
Horatio Walpole being the absolute necessity of obtaining naval 
stores. His exertions were backed by the merchants of Amsterdam, 
but countered by considerations of expense. In the end the States- 
general agreed to supply six ships of the line against sixteen 
English, but utterly refused to do more. The British government 
in consequence thought fit to increase the strength of its con- 
tingent to twenty-one. Command was again committed to Sir 
John Norris, who hoisted his flag on his old ship, the ‘ Cumber- 
land.’ Another 80-gun ship was the ‘Shrewsbury.’ He had also 
the ‘ Burford’ and ‘ Essex’ of seventy guns, four of sixty, nine 

48 The above from Gyllenborg’s despatches, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens 
Historia, vol. x., and Hugo Larsson’s Grefve Karl Gyllenborg, pp. 18 foll.; ep 
Carlson, Om Fredsunderhandlingarne dren 1709-1718, p. 92, note 


#” Torpum, 8 June, o.s., 1716, Record Office, Sweden, copy. 
3° H. Walpole to Townshend, 21 Feb., Record Office, Holland 253. 
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of fifty, and two of forty ; nineteen of the line and the ‘ Garland” 
and ‘ Blandford’ frigates. Sail was made from the Nore on 18 
May, old style, and the Sound was safely reached on the tenth day, 
Sunday, 7 June.” 

In the preamble to the instructions given to Norris reference 
was made to the events and demands of the previous year, and to 
the refusal of the king of Sweden to give satisfaction upon any 
point. In the present year, it was said, he appeared to have allied 
himself with the king of England’s enemies, and with that design 
to have embarked upon the conquest of Norway, ‘ the most ready 
way to enable him to cut off entirely the commerce of our subjects. 
to the Baltic, and to afford him greater opportunities of carrying 
on those projects, which from good grounds we cannot but apprehend: 
he is forming against the peace and safety of our kingdoms.’ On 
coming to the Sound Norris was therefore to demand of. him, by a 
despatch to be delivered into his hands by a special messenger, a 
duplicate being sent to Jackson at Stockholm for delivery to the- 
chancery there, the following points: (1) reparation for the damages 
inflicted, revocation of the privateer edict, and security for the 
future; (2) a solemn promise not to assist the Pretender directly 
or indirectly, and not to harbour in Sweden Jacobite refugees ; ** 
(3) the abandonment in the interests of commerce of all design of 
conquering Norway or any of the Danish islands. If he would give 
the satisfaction demanded, the king of England would be most 
ready and desirous to restore his former good understanding 
with him, and would heartily employ his good offices to procure: 
for him as good a peace as the situation of affairs would allow. 

After the despatch of the express Norris was to await an answer, 
and pending its receipt not to act ‘in any respect offensively against 
Sweden, unless there appears an absolute necessity of joining with 

5! Authorities for the Baltic expedition and negotiations of this year: Norris’s: 
despatches, Record Office, Admiralty, Secretary, In-Letters 2, and Home Office, 
Admiralty 39; his journal and letter book, British Museum, Add. MSS. 28128 and 
28145 ; despatches of Townshend and Stanhope, ibid. 28145 and 22510, Record 
Office, Home Office, Regencies 8 and Secretaries’ Letter Book 27, and in Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole; and despatches of Lord Polwarth and General 
Bothmer from Copenhagen, Record Office, Denmark 36, and Hanover, Staatsarchiv, 
Des. 24, Denmark 135. The accounts of Bothmer and Norris are very full. 

5? Kenneth, Lord Duffus, is mentioned by name. The government had heard of his 
arrival in Sweden with several others in a despatch from Jackson dated 10 March, o.s.,. 
and received 4 May, o.s. (Record Office, Sweden 22). Duffus, having married a daughter 
of Admiral Sidblad, formerly governor of Gothenburg, was known there and recognised 
on his arrival. A full list of his companions, sent later, was not received till 3 July,. 
o.s. It included the names of four officers, nine other gentlemen, and nine servants. 
Duffus came on to Stockholm, and being in a starving condition expressed to Jackson 
his desire to give himself up. Travelling to Hamburg with that object, he was there 
arrested at Wich’s request, and deported to England. For the circumstances attend- 


ing thé arrest see Wich’s despatches of July (Record Office, Hamburg 33), and for 


previous memorials by Jackson against the harbouring of Jacobite rebels in Sweden,. 
Lamberty, ix. 390. 
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the Danes in order to defend the kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark against the attempts of the Swedes.’ If in the interval 
of waiting the tsar and the king of Denmark should offer to under- 
take a descent on Scania, Norris was in the strongest terms to 
dissuade them from it. Should they persist in spite of his frienaly 
arguments, he must threaten to leave the Sound with his squadron, 
and allow the fleet of Sweden to act freely in its own defence. 
As soon as the answer was received it was to be transmitted to 
the king, and his instructions awaited. If Norris considered it full 
and satisfactory, he was to behave towards the king of Denmark in 
the meantime as above said.* 

Besides this, but as a secondary matter, Norris was to take care 
of the traders, and the instructions given him by the admiralty 
only touched this point. He was to concert with the Dutch ‘the 
proper methods to protect and secure the trade of both nations in 
such manner as may best suit with the service on which you are 
principally sent.’ 

Consistently with these instructions George employed direct 
persuasion at Copenhagen to induce Frederick at least to postpone 
the invasion of Scania.*‘ What Gyllenborg had said as to a cession 
of Bremen and Verden seems to have been credited, and the hope 
of an accommodating reply from Charles to have been seriously 
entertained. 

The moment that Norris appeared in the Sound he received an 
urgent summons through Puchler, the Hanoverian resident at 
Copenhagen, to bring his squadron on to the Bay of Kjége or the 
Moen, to cover from Swedish attack the vessels conveying troops 
and supplies from the mainland. For the Swedes were actually 
infesting the coasts of Denmark. Early in May Admiral Wacht- 
meister had seized a number of vessels carrying timber to 
Copenhagen. At the beginning of June he looked in on Danzig, 
and gave a fright to the Russian galleys there, though he could 
not touch them. In the absence of Admiral Gabel’s squadron in 
Norwegian waters the Danes were not strong enough to meet him. 
It was understood, said Puchler, that Norris had authority to act 
as requested, and he could await the king of Sweden’s answer as 
well in the Baltic as in the Sound. He was also asked to send two 
of his ships to Norway to join Gabel. 


** Droysen (rv. ii. 160) says that the memorial sent in included proposals drafted 
by Bernstorff for the cession of Norway to Sweden, with compensation for Denmark in 
Sleswick. Such may have been, as he says, submitted to the court of Copenhagen, 
and advocated there by Bernstorff’s countrymen and cousins, but there is no such 
thing in Norris’s instructions, nor anything more in relation to a peace than the offer 
of the king of England’s good offices. Holm declines to believe this and other state- 
ments of Droysen in connexion without authority given for them. See his note, p. 52. 


He says that there is no trace of such proposals by Bernstorff in the Danish archives, 
** Holm, p. 53. 
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Norris replied that he would himself come to Copenhagen to 
discuss the matter, and sent off Puchler’s letter to Townshend, 
with a request for instructions. He had sent his memorials to 
Charles and to Jackson on the day of his arrival, the former by one 
Stambke,** who was ordered to deliver it into the king’s own hands. 
On 5 June, old style, he wrote again to Townshend, recounting what 
he had done at Copenhagen and how he had informed the king of 
Denmark that he was obliged to await in the Sound the king of 
Sweden’s answer and the arrival of the Dutch. Ten days later he 
learnt from Jackson that the memorial forwarded to him for delivery 
had been simply sent on to the king.*© Of Stambke he heard 
nothing. Sehestedt, the Danish secretary of state, sent him 
another appeal to come on, to which he replied, as before, that he 
could not, adding, however, that if the Swedes attempted anything 
against the kingdom of Denmark he would very readily do his best in 
defence of it. Another letter from Puchler obliged him to request 
Townshend to observe to the king of Denmark ‘how much more 
is desired of me than I can undertake in my present circumstances, 
which I endeavour to behave in according to my orders.’ Still no 
reply came from Charles, while he received other letters from Puchler 
of 21 and 24 June, the latter containing the significant phrase— 


Vous jugerez aisément . . . A quoi on attribuera icy tout le mal qui 
leur pourra arriver, et le délay de l’ouverture de la campagne, se persua- 


dants outre cela que par une prompte descente en Scanie le Norwegue 
pourra étre secouru suffisament. 


Norris complained loudly of this to Townshend and to Admiral 
Aylmer, the near relative on whose influence at court he so much 
relied.*’ On the 19th, old style, he sent an account of a second visit 
to court, when the king assured him of his earnest desire to effect 
the descent as soon as possible.** Norris could only reply civilly 


55 A man supplied for this service by Gyllenborg. As he left Sweden for Holland 
at.the end of June in company with Goertz, it seems probable that he was the Stambke 
who became secretary to the latter and was arrested with him in the following 
February. 

56 The memorial and reply, Lamberty, ix. 650-2. 

57 «So while I am obeying my orders, which I endeavour strictly to observe, I shall 
be complained against by the Danes and Muscovites, and perhaps the Swedes at last 
prove so stubborn as not to admit the offers of coming to an accommodation. Thus 
between Sila and Caribdis I am like to give neither content. . . . I pray, Sir, don’t fail 
often to speak to Lord Townshend and Mr. Berrinsdorff to consider of me’ (16 June, o.s.} 
‘I don’t write to Mr. Berringsdorff till I hear he is o’ this side the water, and pray you 
will make him my compliments. Robethon told me we were not to correspond this 
year, which is the reason I don’t write to him, but you will please to make him my 
compliments that we may stand right with him’ (12 June, o.s.) 

5s But Hanneken, the British secretary at Copenhagen, had already advised 
Norris (20 June) that such was the backwardness of the preparations that in spite of 
the peril af Norway the expedition could not be ready before the end of August or the 


beginning of September. Holm says that even in July it was impossible to fit out a 
fleet (p. 57). 
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in the same terms as before, and, unable to satisfy him, went on 
to see Sehestedt, of whom he inquired whether the descent upon 
Scania could not be given up in favour of some other method of 
relieving Norway, in which he could himself join.*® The proposal 
was referred to the king, who replied that earlier something 
might have been arranged, but that now his word was pledged to 
the tsar to make the descent as soon as possible ; it was the only 
way to save Norway, and only by force of arms could the king of 
Sweden be brought to reason. ‘It is my opinion,’ wrote Norris, 
‘the government of Denmark put all their hopes in this descent, 
and that their state is under such difficulties as it must procure 
them a good or ill peace, because the charge of another year’s war 
will be extremely difficult for them to bear.’ No one there thought 
that the king of Sweden would ever agree to a treaty. 

The admiral’s difficulties were increased by the impatience of 
the merchantmen, numbering over a hundred after the arrival of 
those collected at Newcastle. He thought that as soon as the 
Dutch came he might have to despatch three of his ships with 
them as convoy. On 20 June, old style, he wrote of the situation 
as follows :— 


I have further to observe to your lordship, they [the Danes] express 
themselves not at all obliged by our being only defensive to them; and 
yet, under the umbrage of our being in these seas, the Suedish fleet may 
be kept from attempting to disturb the descent, upon a view we may join 
the Danes ; and if the king would not have me do it, I am not instructed 
to let the Suedes on the other hand know it, to make their use of it in 
defending themselves. I think his majesty has this in his power, (if the 
king of Sueden would come to terms) by his commands to me to concert 
in that case with the Suedes, we might prevent the descent on Schonen ; 
or if the king of Sueden will not by a prefixt time give assurances of 
peace, then his majesty commanding me to assist in covering the descent 
would cultivate a good correspondence with the crowns of Denmark and 
Muscovy, or if we were to withdraw ourselves from these seas, since the 
descent is to be made by the Danes and Muscovites, it would shew an 
exact neutrality. But the king of Sueden is reputed to be of a resolution 
not to listen to terms, and if the descent be not made, he will in time 
carry Norway, it being more easy to him to strengthen his army with 
horse and everything as he advances in that country, than it is for the 
Danes to defend it, who, in all such cases, must do it by transportation 


from Jutland, which they find too troublesome, and especially in their 
horse. 


A day or two after this Norris received important despatches 
from Jackson. Wachtmeister’s squadron consisted of eleven ships 
of from 70 to 50 guns. He had been revictualled for six weeks, 


8° According to Sehestedt, Norris considered it likely that Charles would make 
acceptable proposals of peace (Holm, p. 54). 
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and reinforced by six of the large vessels of Sparre’s squadron. 
Another detachment of smaller vessels was on guard towards 
Finland ; a third of ten, with four of 50 guns, lay ready for sea at 
Gothenburg. Goertz had met Stambke at Wenersborg, and for- 
bidden him to proceed till he should receive a summons from the 
king. He was likely to remain there for some time. An English 
ship from Stockholm reported twenty-eight Swedish men-of-war at 
sea near Bornholm. 

There was impatience in England of the absence of any answer 
from the king of Sweden. Fresh despatches from Townshend of 
the 12th and 15th, old style, reached Norris on 7 July. The king, he 
was told, now thought that, as the Dutch were only sending six 
men-of-war, they would not be strong enough to convoy the traders 
up the Baltic alone ; on the other hand some parts of Norris’s 
instructions forbade him to take the whole fleet on that service, or 
to send a sufficiently strong detachment. But by taking up a 
station off Bornholm or elsewhere near Carlskrona he might 
prevent the Swedish fleet from attacking the traders, thereby 
enabling the Dutch to proceed in charge of them, and remaining 
sufficiently near the Sound to execute such orders as he might 
receive upon arrival of the king of Sweden’s answer. He was to 
concert this affair with the Dutch commander. Norris replied 
(80 June, old style) that the Swedish fleet, according to his informa- 
tion, had 1,362 guns against his 1,070, with double the proportion of 
men to each gun. As soon as the Dutch had parted from him it 
might be expected to attack. Nothing could suit the Danes and 
Russians better, for whatever the result of the action, both fleets 
would be disabled, and they be masters of the sea. But if he 
could have orders to join the Danes he would take with him a 
squadron of theirs, and after despatching the convoy would cover 
the transportation of troops to Zealand, and so forward the affairs 
of Denmark better than in any other way. He reminded Towns- 
hend of his instances in favour of a much stronger armament. ‘I 
have not known in my time our sea affairs in that character, as to 
be in action with the disproportion here stated, with the want of 
fire ships, &e. &c.’ 

Two days later the Dutch fleet at length arrived, six men- 
of-war with upwards of two hundred sail of merchantmen, 
the whole under the command of Commodore H. Grave. A 
council of war was at once held, when it appeared that the Dutch 
commander had orders not to go up the Baltic alone. It was 
resolved that, seeing that ‘by accidents of wind or weather it 
might happen that the squadron could not keep in a station 
between Bornholm and Carlscrone during the time the trade shall 
be in the East sea,’ and that the refusal of the Swedes to receive a 
letter from the States-general, or to allow any one to land at 
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Helsingborg,"’ showed their intention to attack, the fleet should 
remain where it was till further orders. 

The purport of Norris’s fresh instructions was immediately known 
at Copenhagen, for Bernstorff had at once imparted it to Sohlen- 
thal. The arrival of the Dutch squadron was the signal for th 
renewal of importunity. Sehestedt inquired (14 July) how many 
ships Norris could spare to help blockade the Swedish fleet, and 
when they would be sent. He recommended prompt action, as 
delay would only embolden the enemy. Norris reported in reply 
the resolution of the council of war, and added: ‘ To prevent mis- 
takes I further acquaint you I have not any orders to act 
offensively against the Swedes; so that were I in that station 
{Bornholm], and they neither attempt to disturb our commerce 
nor to make war upon me, I have no direction to make war upon 
them.’ The king, he said, being now on his journey to Hanover, 
the king of Denmark could communicate easily with him, after 
which Sehestedt and himself could concert measures. In forward- 
ing the correspondence to Townshend Norris expressed the opinion 
that the Dutch, as their trade could not be carried on but in 
conjunction with other nations, ought readily to join in forcing the 
Swedes to end the war. The fleet of the latter should be forced 
into port, the descent be made, and the traders then proceed in 
safety to their destinations, to return either that year or the next. 

George left London for his electorate, like a boy going home for 
the holidays, on 18 July. The strongest objections had been made 
by his English schoolmasters to his departure. In particular 
‘Townshend urged the difficulty of conducting northern affairs when 
<lespatches arriving from the Sound must be forwarded to the king 
for his perusal and returned. The Baltic expedition, he said, alone 
secured to the king ‘ the balance and arbitration of the north,’ and 
its failure might not only expose his German dominions to danger, 
but give to the malcontents in parliament ‘every handle of 
traducing and making qdious his majesty’s administration.’ This 
would be the journey’s ‘ most fatal inconvenience.’ George recog- 
nised the difficulty, but met it by taking the northern negotiations 
out of the hands of his ministers in England altogether. Stanhope 
accompanied him to Hanover, and transmitted his orders directly 
to Norris and to Lord Polwarth, who arrived at Copenhagen as 
envoy at the beginning of August. Norris still sent to Townshend 


® Charles’s orders were so strict, and his people so imbued with the necessity of 
obeying them literally, that Neugebauer, his envoy at Constantinople, travelling to him 
with important despatches, was not allowed to land from a Dutch boat. At the second 
attempt the Dutch sailors threw him into the water, and he clung to a pile for nearly 
an hour before he was permitted to come ashore (Jackson, 14 July, 0.s.) 

* Holm, p. 55. 

® To Bernstorff, 19 May, o.s., 1716, in Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 
vol. ii. 
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duplicates of his despatches to Stanhope, but only received in 
answer assurances of the approval of the prince of Wales, acting as 
regent, and directions to shape his conduct on orders from 
Hanover. For the rest, George conducted negotiations with the 
tsar and with the kings of Denmark and Prussia to a great extent 
through his German ministers. 

Peter the Great was back at Schwerin from Pyrmont by the end 
of June. Detachment after detachment of his army had in the 
meantime been marching into Mecklenburg, and the galleys had 
brought three regiments of guards from Danzig. But the army 
could not embark. In the first place no transports were to hand— 
some which had arrived from Pomerania had been sent straight on 
to Norway “—and in the second there was no fleet to protect their 
crossing. Peter himself in his impatience got over to Falster on 
14 July in a hoy, and put up at a fisher village with what fare he 
could get. The galleys arriving next day, he was able to appear at 
Copenhagen with the troops that they conveyed on the 17th."' 

On the 29th arrived from Reval seven men-of-war of the line, 
three frigates, and three schooners. This squadron had left that 
port three months before, but had been frightened back by the 
superior fleet of Sweden. Besides these four large ships had 
sailed from Archangel in September 1715 ; two of them had reached 
Copenhagen, two had wintered in Norway. The last and another 
came in on 10 June with five, three of them newly built, from 
England and Holland. As one went on to St. Petersburg Admiral 
Scheltinga, on the arrival of the Reval squadron, found himself in 
command of a fine fleet of twenty-two.® 

On 24 July (and Sehestedt ® knew it the same day and sent a 
fresh appeal) Norris received further despatches from Townshend, 
of date 3 July, old style. The king, he was informed, approved of 
his-strict adherence to his instructions. If the Swedes were again, 
as was reported, at sea, the six Dutch ships would not be strong 
enough to escort the traders, and in that cage Norris must send a 
sufficient detachment with them. As it would then be dangerous 
for him to remain with his weakened force in the Sound, he should 
go forward and await the king of Sweden’s answer in the Bay of 
Kjége, or elsewhere thereabouts. If there should be any apprehen- 
sion of danger from the Swedes, he might join his ships with those 

83 Holm, p. 45. 

8 Tbid. p. 63. Hanneken, the British secretary at Copenhagen, says that there 
were fourteen battalions of these troops, and that the galleys, thirty-six in number, 
had hugged the coast to Liibeck (Travemiinde, it may be presumed), and crossed to: 
Falster thence. . He further says that twelve more galleys arrived at Copenhagen on 


the 21st. The force amounted to nearly 10,000 men, all in excellent trim (18 and 21 
July, Record Office, Denmark 36). 


6% From Hartman, pp. 66-9. Norris mentions only seven Russian ships as 
arriving in the Sound on 8 June. 


8° Advised by Séhlenthal on Bernstorff’s authority, as before (Holm, p. 56). 
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of the Danes. And as the king of Sweden had sent no answer, 
and probably would not send any, Norris was no longer to ‘ give 
any hindrance to the Danes in their descent upon Schonen either 
by representations or otherwise.’ 

In a private despatch sent with the above Townshend informed 
Norris that he had particular commands to acquaint him with 
advices received from France, to the effect that the Swedish 
minister in Paris (Eric Sparre) had concluded a treaty with the 
Jacobites there for taking them into the service of the king of 
Sweden in the rank and station they had enjoyed under the 
Pretender. This, it was said, and the seizure of ships bound not 
for the prohibited ports, but for Stockholm,” gave further proof of 
the king of Sweden’s mind, and it was thought that more vigorous 
measures should be employed against him, particularly to divert 
him from his enterprise on Norway. When, therefore, Norris had 
arranged for the protection of the traders, he was to cover and 
facilitate the descent on Scania as the best means to that end. 
And if the Swedish fleet approached to interfere therewith he 
was to give it battle with the Danes, 


his majesty’s intentions being that you should observe no measures 
towards Sweden in any case where the assistance of his fleet shall be 
necessary to deprive them of any signal advantage, or where your joining 
the Danes may procure them some signal advantage over Sweden. But 
without one or the other of these two cases you are not to give the Danes 
such a degree of assistance as may be interpreted to amount to an open 
rupture with Sweden. 


On receiving this despatch Norris moved on with the whole 
fleet into the roads of Copenhagen (Sunday, 26 July). The same 
day he was summoned to a conference with the two monarchs 
and their ministers. Asked how the transport of troops from 
Mecklenburg, and afterwards the descent on Scania, could be 
covered from a Swedish attack, and when he would take measures 
therefor, he replied that the answers to expresses sent to the 
States-general and to his master must be awaited; that then, if the 
whole naval force of Denmark and Russia could be sent with him 
to a station off Bornholm or Carlskrona, and it were ascertained 
that the Swedish fleet lay harmlessly in port, the traders might be 
sent on under a detachment, and the rest of the combined fleet 
remain for the purposes desired. 

On 30 July Norris received further important instructions from 
Osnabriick, where the king was resting on his way to Hanover. 

® The cargoes of some of the vessels seized by the active privateers of Gothenburg 
were actually the property of Stockholm merchants. But they were nevertheless 
declared lawful prize, and Charles, in revenge perhaps upon those very merchants who 


had pleaded inability to raise the supplies he wanted, confirmed the sentence (Jackson, 
2 and 22 June and 3 July, o.s.) 
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They bore date 24 July, ten days later than his last from England, 
and after it was known that Charles had sent back his memorial 
unopened.’* Norris was now ordered to sail so far eastward in the 
Baltic as should be necessary to enable the traders to go on with 
a convoy sufficient to protect them from privateers and frigates, 
and then with the main body of the joint fleet to observe the 
motions of the Swedes; and in consequence of the extraordinary 
contumacy of the king of Sweden to make reprisals, as instructed 
in that case. For this purpose he was to obtain the strongest 
Danish squadron he could to sail with him, and in consideration 
of that service he might help to drive the Swedes back to their 
ports, and so secure free navigation for the ships of the king of 
Denmark and his allies. Stanhope wrote also to Polwarth to add 
his instances to those of Norris, and as the tsar had probably 
arrived at Copenhagen to solicit him to send his ships also. He 
wrote to Norris that the request would willingly be granted, and 
later that the tsar was willing that he should have command. 
Meanwhile the treaty negotiations between England and Russia 
had been proceeding. Prince Kurakin received from the tsar in 
June instructions upon the drafts delivered to him by Bernstorff, 
and counter-projects.® But the situation was different from what it 
had been in April. The Jacobite rebellion was extinct, the treaty 
of Westminster had been signed, a new system of friendship in the 
place of enmity between England and France was in conception. 
A Russian guarantee of the protestant succession was no longer 
of importance. ‘he new draft of the commercial treaty was 
submitted to the Board of Trade, and amended in accordance 
with the merchants’ advice."° But what Townshend wrote of 
as ‘ the project for a defensive alliance, which his majesty saw and 
disapproved, as leading him into too extensive engagements,’ ™ was 
reduced to a separate article of the commercial treaty stipulating 
that a squadron should be sent annually to the Baltic during the 
continuance of the war. This was delivered by Bernstorff to 
Horatio Walpole at the Hague, and forwarded by the latter to 
England on 21 July.” But the regency there substituted 
another, providing that the squadron should only be sent so 
long as the privateer edict remained in force. Townshend 
pointed out—and the argument detracts from his reputation for 


6§ Jackson says that Charles showed great heat, declaring that he knew nothing 
of Norris, and would receive nothing from him, or otherwise than through the proper 
channel (3 July, o.s.) 

® Dated 21 May, o.s., 1716; printed in full by Hartman, pp. 158 foll. 

7° Copies of the amended treaty at the Record Oflice, and with copies of the 
correspondence in connexion, as sent to Admiral Norris, at the British Museum, Add. 
MS. 28154. 

1 To Stanhope at Hanover, 3 Aug., 0.s., Record Office, Home Office, Secretaries of 
State’s Letter Books 27; cp. to Walpole, same date, Foreign Entry Books 85. 

* Townshend to Walpole, acknowledging its receipt, 17 July, 0.s., ibid. 
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uprightness—that the altered clause completely met the Russian 
requirements, because there was not the slightest expectation that 
the king of Sweden would revoke the edict before peace was made, 
whereas the one proposed was not in a form which parliament 
could accept.* But Kurakin could hold out no hope of the tsar’s 
approval. He saw difficulties in regard to only two of the com- 
mercial amendments, permission to British subjects to trade in 
Kasan and Astrakhan, and the principle of determining the 
monetary value of dollars. But he insisted that the commercial 
treaty and the political treaty must go together, as in the tsar’s view 
inseparable. In the recriminations which took place four years 
later Stanhope laid the chief blame for the failure of the negotia- 
tions upon the tsar’s insistence on an article which obliged the 
king of England to exert all his power and credit to procure for 
the tsar at the peace the Baltic provinces and Viborg, and to send 
to his aid, if he were attacked there, fifteen men-of-war to serve 
under his command and where he pleased. The assertion was 
probably true, for such an undertaking would have obliged Great. 
Britain to declare war upon her old friend, with results disastrous, 
in the opinion of the time, to the balance of power in Europe and 
to the interests of the protestant religion. The English ministers, 
whether by their own convictions or by their knowledge of the 
national sentiment, could not face such an eventuality, They 
could not lay before parliament any scheme of operations against 
Sweden not referable to the protection or encouragement of com- 
merce. Nothing, therefore, was agreed to at present. When fresh 
advances were made by Peter in the winter, political developments. 
had nullified their chance of success. 

Peter went on board his ship on 80 July. Norris and he 
exchanged visits and compliments, and the next day there was a 
general conference, when the admiral formally communicated his 
new instructions. It was proposed to take action in accordance 
with them. Two days later Sehestedt sent in inquiries, first, as 
to the mode of sailing, the number of ships, their division, and the 
command ; secondly, whether Norris would attack at sight, and make 


73 ¢ There is not the least room to imagine from the king of Sweden’s temper and 
behaviour that he will ever revoke the edict, or restore the liberty and security of 
commerce, till the necessity of his affairs reduces him to seek a general peace, and 
while that edict remains in force the protection of the British commerce in the 
Baltick will make it indispensably necessary for the King to send annually a squadron 
thither, of a force at least equall to what the Czar insists on. So that if a good treaty 
of commerce with Muscovy can be purchased upon the termes of this article it will be 
just so much gain’d to His Majesty for an expense which he must have submitted to, 
whether this compensation had been in view or noi’ (to Stanhope and Walpole, 
loce. citt.) 

74 Townshend wrote to Walpole on 21 Aug., 0.s., (Joc. cit.) that ‘ the trade to Casan 


and Astracan, and the current price of dollars,’ were very essential, and must be 
insisted on. 
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dispositions therefore beforehand ; thirdly, whether, if the king of 
Sweden at the last moment offered satisfaction, he would consent 
to terms. The answer to the second question was affirmative, to 
the third negative. As to the first, Norris recommended that a line 
of battle should be formed of six Dutch, nineteen English, eleven 
Danish, and fourteen Russian men-of-war, the six Dutch to be sub- 
sequently detatched with five English to convoy the merchantmen. 
Gabel’s squadron should not be waited for; it might follow. 

In the account of the conference which Norris sent to Stanhope 
he reported that the tsar was very willing to sail, but the Danes 
were not so ready. Moreover they pretended to the command, 
which, as ‘a right the British nation never gave up,’ he had 
declined to concede.”> Though the orders sent to the Dutch com- 
modore were very strict against his taking offensive action, yet he 
could not go up the Baltic before the Swedes were forced into 
harbour ; therefore ‘I shall use all the means I am able, if it must 
come to an action, to do it before the Dutch part from us, that their 
state may share in the rupture as well as in the safety the 
action, whenever it occur, will procure to their commerce.’ 

But Grave on 8 Aug. definitely declared that he could not take a 
place in the line of battle, although he allowed that unless it were 
formed the traders would not be able to proceed. In the vehement 
discussions at the Hague which followed the receipt of his request 
for further instructions, Horatio Walpole’s arguments had been 
opposed by those of William Buys and his Amsterdam following, 
now as during the war with France the steady advocates of peace.” 
These gained the day, and Grave declared accordingly. 

Writing again on 4 August Norris stated his belief that the 
desire of the Danes to wait for Gabel’s return was a pretence. 
Since the Russian troups would be able to come over as soon as the 
fleet had sailed, the Danes would be put to the expense of keeping 
them, and this it was desired to avoid till all was ready. 

On the previous day Peter had sailed on a two days’ excursion 
to view the character of the coast on which the landing was to be 
made. On the 8th Gabel arrived with seven men-of-war, and on 
the 10th a conference was held, at which Norris and Polwarth met 
the Danish and Russian ministers and admirals. The line of battle 
was first considered: Norris undertook to supply fourteen ships 
thereto, sending on his other five with the merchantmen; Admiral 
Gyldenlive promised eighteen, Vice-Chancellor Shafirov fourteen. 
Then came the question of command: Norris declined to be under 


7> Stanhope wrote in return (to Polwarth) that it was ‘ pretty extraordinary that 
the Danes should pretend to have the command; it is a thing His Majesty will never 
yield to.’ * 

76 The discussions reported in Walpole’s despatch to Stanhope of 12 Aug., Record 
Office, Holland 254; cp. Lamberty, ix. 620-1. 
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the orders of the Danes ; they and the Russians declined to be under 
him. Norris then proposed to apply the principle already arranged 
for the conduct of the Russo-Danish army—that is, the monarch 
present in the field to command in chief, or if both were there 
they to command alternately. As the tsar was to sail in person he 
would on this principle command the Danes and Russians, and the 
English would act with him. If he left the fleet its movements 
must be concerted at councils of war. The English would form the 
van, the Danes the centre, the Russians the rear-guard. Then at 
a council of war on 12 August Norris and Grave arranged that the 
convoy should go on from Bornholm as soon as it was known that 
the coast was clear, and should assemble on its return at Danzig. 
Next day Admirals Gyldenloéve and Sehestedt hoisted their flags, 
and on Sunday, the 16th, the tsar his standard on the ‘ Ingria ;’ 
on the 18th the whole expedition quitted Danish waters, a noble 
fleet of some sixty men-of-war and over 400 merchantmen. 

The voyage went on in better harmony than might have been 
expected from the preliminary discussions. Gyldenlove indeed 
complained that Norris did not salute his flag, but the latter justi- 
fied himself. Bornholm was reached on the 19th. Cruisers were 
sent out, and reported the Swedish fleet safe in Carlskrona. On 
the 22nd, therefore, the convoy was sent off, the British portion under 
command of Captain Lestock, of the ‘Weymouth.’ Norris had 

already issued orders to his captains to carry out reprisals by 
’ chasing and seizing any Swedish vessels they should meet with. 
The convoy gone, Norris proposed to the tsar that a detachment 
should be sent to Rostock to protect the transport of his troops, and 
either the rest of the fleet or some cruisers proceed to observe 
Carlskrona. The latter alternative was decided upon. One 
Danish ship had to go to Riga (or Konigsberg) for cables, so ill- 
provided was that squadron. It also appeared that Gyldenléve 
had orders on no account to proceed further up the Baltic than 
Oeland Point. The tsar desiring now to quit the fleet, new 
arrangements had to be made for its direction. He proposed that 
the British and Danish admirals should lie next each other, so as 
to be on equal terms and to consult, each nation taking orders from 
its own flag ; and when Gyldenléve made difficulties, he told him 
that, if he would not agree to this, he would take his ships back 
and have nothing more to do with the operations. The Dane 
therefore assented, with the modification that one of each side 
should lie between the flagships. Councils of war were to be held 
on board the Russian ship the ‘ Marlborough.’ 

The tsar gone, next day (26 August) the admirals met. Norris 
inquiring whether, in case the Swedes followed the traders up the 


” His other ships were the ‘Falkland’ and ‘Strafford,’ also of fifty guns, the 
‘ Charles’ galley and the ‘ Lynn,’ forty, and the ‘ Blandford’ frigate. 
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Baltic, Gyldenléve would join him in pursuit of them, the latter 
replied that he might not go beyond the Point of Oeland. It was 
agreed that the rendezvous of ‘the fleets should continue to-be off 
Bornholm, and that cruisers, two of each nation, should lie 
between that island and Carlskrona, and report every four days. 
This went on, the fleet sailing from point to point, or separating to 
water, the cruisers continually on the watch, till 20 September, when 
all were back at Copenhagen. A fresh dispute on ceremonial between 
Norris and Gyldenléve was the only incident, and this was happily 
composed. Meanwhile the Russian troops were coming over from 
Warneminde, where 186 transports had been collected by the end 
of August, and the whole of them were in Zealand by 15 September. 
They amounted to thirty-seven battalions of infantry and three 
regiments of dragoons, some 29,000 men, of whom between 3,000 
and 4,000 were non-combatants.” The combined army of invasion 
numbered about 52,000.” 
J. F. Cuance. 


(To be continued.) 


78 Hartman, p. 83. He gives detailed figures from the Russian documents. Forty 
battalions of infantry is the number elsewhere stated—for instance, by General 
Bothmer (19 Sept.) He puts the cavalry at six regiments of 1,300 men each. 

79 Wich reckons the number of the Danish forces at 10,298 horse and 12,599 foot, 
or nearly 23,000 (18 Sept.) ; so also Holm, p. 78. 















Notes and Documents. 


Hides and Virgates at Battle Abbey. 


In his English Village Community’ Mr. Seebohm quotes from 
*the documents of Battle Abbey given by Dugdale’ a statement 
that eight virgates made one hide and four virgates one wista. 
This he takes to prove the existence in Sussex of the double hide 
of 240 acres, some traces of which he finds elsewhere.? Of course 
he proceeds on the assumption that the Sussex virgate contained 
30 acres. Professor Maitland disputes both his fact and his 
inference.* The citation from Dugdale, he says, ‘seems to refer 
to the statement now printed in the Battle Cartulary (Camden 
Society), p. xiii, where 1 H=4 v.’ Here he does injustice to Mr. 
Seebohm, who is guiltless of a misquotation. The citation was not 
from the Custumals (which Professor Maitland by a slip describes as 
the cartulary) of Battle Abbey, edited for the Camden Society in 
1887 by Mr. Scargill Bird, but from the Chronicon de Bello, lengthy 
excerpts from which were appended by Dugdale to his account of 
the Abbey in the Monasticon. Mr. Seebohm was apparently not 
aware that the chronicle had been published in full by the Anglia 
Christiana Society so long ago as 1846. 

The writer of this very interesting and valuable account of 
the foundation and early history of the house built to com- 
memorate the Conqueror’s victory undoubtedly makes the state- 
ment attributed to him. Octo itaque virgatae, he says, wnam 
hidam faciunt. Wista vero quatuor virgatis constat. He says so, 
but can we believe him? If he is right, current notions on the 
early land measures of our country will need revision. Evidence has 
already been adduced which seems to show that the hide of Domes- 
day contained four times as many acres in one district as it did in 
another.’ Is it possible that twice as many virgates went to the 
hide in Sussex as elsewhere? Or must Mr. Seebohm’s alternative 


of the double hide be accepted? The content assigned to the 
' P. 51, 2 Ibid. pp. 37, 39, 54. 
* Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 394 n. 
* Monasticon (ed. 1846), iii. 241; Chron. de Bello, p. 11. 
* English Historical Review, xvii. 280. 
VOL. XVIII.— NO. LXXII. 
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wista by the chronicler might be held to support the latter view. 
Normally the wista was the equivalent on the Battle Abbey 
manors in Sussex of the virgate of other districts, but in at least 
one of these manors the fourteenth-century custumals show us 
magnae wistae which were taken as equal to half-hides where the 
hide contained 4 virgates.® If the area of the virgate be assumed as 
constant, a wista of 4 virgates would involve a double hide. But 
another assumption is possible. Supposing the chronicler’s hide 
to be a single one, and its 8 virgates only half the normal size, a 
magna wista of 2 virgates, each of normal area, would be exactly 
equivalent to his wista of 4 virgates.’ 

Had the author of this equation 1 H=8 v been speaking of the 
state of things in his own day, he would not have caused us so much 
concern. For hides in time became very irregular. An equation 
of this sort derived from Domesday Book, as the one before us 
professes to be, is another matter. If it were established, Pro- 
fessor Maitland would have to reconsider his decision that the 
virgate, by the nature of the case, was the fourth of the hide and no 
other fraction.* The chronicler fortunately gives the Domesday 
figures from which, with two slight modifications, he obtained his 
equation. He extracts from Domesday Book, which he calls Liber 
Regis, the rating in hides and virgates of the lands which formed 
the leuga of the Abbey.’ In two cases he disputes the Domesday 
figure and supplies a lower one. In the following table the names 
are given in the Domesday spelling, from which he diverges some- 
what, and the chronicler’s figures where they differ are inserted in 
brackets :— 
¥ 
Bochecham . 
Bece 
Wasingate 
Wilminte 
Nirefeld 
Peneherst 
Hov 
Pilesham 
Cedesfeld 
Bollintun 
Croherst 
Witinges 
Holintun 


|» 


| 19|— nol | 


| v9 | 


® Chron. de Bello, p. 17; Custumals of Battle Abbey, pp. xiii, 29. 

7 The Hundred Rolls furnish a Huntingdonshire instance of a hide divided into 
8 virgates of 15 acres (Seebohm, p. 37). But departures from the normal were so 
common’ by that date that nothing can be built upon this coincidence. 

® Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 385. 

* Chron. de Bello, p. 10; D. B.i. 17, b. 
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These figures are followed in the chronicle by a statement of 
the total: Swmma: sex hidae et dimidia virgata. The writer then 
remarks, Octo itaque virgatae unam hidam faciunt. 

Now (1) the details are certainly preceded in Domesday by what 
looks like a statement of their total, which differs only slightly from 
the chronicler’s: ipse abbas habet in suo rapo sex hidas et dimidiam. 
If 1 u=4v, the actual total would be 9 hides. (2) As mudified in the 
chronicle the figures work out exactly to its total if eight virgates 
make a hide. The case might seem proved. But a statement 
appended to the figures in Domesday and not reproduced by the 
chronicler may throw another light upon them It runs thus: De 
omni hac terra habet abbas in dominio duas hidas et dimidiam.’° Hae 
hidae non geldaverunt in rapo. The 63 hides at which the Abbey 
lands in the rape were rated could hardly include these 2} hides, 
which paid no geld there, but the latter may be included in the figures 
given for the individual holdings. Assuming a hide of 4 virgates these 
make a total of 9 hides. Now 24 hides subtracted from 9 leave 
exactly 64. If this explanation be the right one, we must suppose 
that the chronicler thought that 64 hides was the actual total of 
the Domesday details, not merely the total after subtracting the 24 
hides of demesne, and that under this misapprehension he deduced 
a hide of eight virgates. It should be noticed that though, on this 
assumption, the details with his modifications work out exactly to 
his total the sum of the Domesday figures is not the 64 hides 
which he took to be their total. “If 1 H=8 v, they would make 6} 
hides, not 64. 

Why did he drag in the.wista?, We can only throw out the 
conjecture that having arrived at the conclusion that the Domes- 
day hide contained twice as many virgates as the hide of his own 
day, half of which was sometimes called a magna wista, he thought 
it necessary to postulate the existence of an earlier wista of 4 
virgates instead of 2. 

A search through the Sussex Domesday for some definite light 
on the relation of virgate to hide on the whole strengthens our 
belief that the Battle writer misinterpreted his text. An entry 
under Brislinga "' at the first glance gives us pause. Brislinga, we 
are informed, is rated at 1 hide, and ‘of this hide Robert holds 4 
virgates of the Count (of Eu).’ Surely this must imply a hide of 
more than 4 virgates? But another case of an estate rated at 1 
hide ‘ of which ’ five tenants held 18 virgates in all points to the 
true explanation.'? These are instances where ‘ beneficial hidation ’ 
has been at work. The manor has originally been rated at more 
than a hide, and the holdings are expressed as fractions of the old, 


‘© The editor of the Chron. de Bello carelessly took this to be intended as the 
tutal, and suggested a typographical error. 
" D. B. i. 18, b. 


12 Ibid. i. 20, a. 


z22 
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not the new rating. In the light of this we shall not attach too 
much importance to an entry in which the details exactly equal the 
rating if 8 v=1u. Franewelle is rated at 14 hides and is held 
of the Count of Eu by 6 knights, whose shares are as follows :— 


H. 
Normanus . 
Radulfus 
Hugo 
Osbernus j ‘i 
Wenenc ‘ . ‘ ° : 
Girardus ° + ° ° . 


It is probably a 24-hide manor which has had a hide knocked off 
its rating. In all these cases the ‘beneficial hidation’ seems to 
have been effected before the last year of the Confessor, and so the 
original figure is not stated. But where the reduction has been 
made T.R.W. and both ratings are supplied the details are always 
fractions of the earlier one. The case of Horintune is chosen to 
illustrate this, because it also offers one of three clear proofs that 
the hide in Sussex, as elsewhere, contained 4 virgates and not 8. 
Horintune had been rated at 4} hides, T.R.E. This has since 
been reduced to 3 hides 2 virgates.'* The holdings were: 
¥. 
Comes de Owe ° ; . 2 
Reimbertus . ° ° —_ 
Willelmus . ° ° . ° — 
Hugo . ° ‘ . ° ° . $ — 
Ulwardus . ° : ° ‘ 2 


4} 
A similar case is that of Duntune, a five-hide manor, T.R.E., 
but in 1086 rated at one hide only." Here the details are : 
V 


Robertus  . ° ° ‘ 
Alter miles . ° ° ‘ ‘ b 


H. 
Willelmus . i ‘ « 2 

1 

1! 


1 
1 


5 


A third proof of the equation 1H=4v is even more satisfac- 
tory. Werste under the Confessor paid geld on 6 hides. In 1086 
it was only rated at 4 hides, 3 virgates, and the difference is 
accounted for in a note: quinque virg’ sunt retro quia una hida est in 
rapo Com’ de Moriton’.'® This seems to give us the conclusive equa- 
tion 4H+8v+5 v=6 B. James Tarr. 


* D. B. i. 18, b. 4 Tid. i. 29, a. 'S Ibid. i. 20, a. 














DECIES AND DESMOND 


Decies and Desmond. 


As Miss Bateson’s paper on ‘ Irish Exchequer Memoranda of the 
Reign of Edward I’ deals with asubject to which I have given 
considerable attention, the infeudation of Ireland, I would venture 
to suggest a correction with regard to Decies and Desmond. We 
read of county Waterford, on p. 505: 


De Thoma filio Mauricii dimidium servicium pro terris suis Dessie et 
Dessemonie. 


On this entry Miss Bateson comments : 


Thomas Fitz Maurice is charged with 40d. (a mistake for 40s.) in Cal. 
1296 (no. 966), and Decies and Desmond are not named ; 


and in the note immediately following she speaks of ‘the 
confusion arising from the omission of Thomas Fitz Anthony’s 
portion, &c.’ But this ‘ portion’ is not omitted ; it consisted of the 
‘Decies and Desmond’ assigned in the entry cited above to 
Thomas Fitz Maurice, which had been granted to him and his wife 
in 1292 to hold by that dimidium servicium which is duly specified 
in the entry. This is proved by the Calendar of Irish Documents 
1285-1292 (no. 1051), where is entered from charter roll 20 
Edward I, m. 9, the king’s grant (6 Feb. 1291-2) of ‘ Decies and 
Desmond’ to hold ‘by the service of 4 of 1 knight’s fee’ 
and the yearly render of 200 marks at the Irish exchequer. 
The same document recites the devolution of this great estate. 
Originally leased by John to Thomas Fitz Anthony, it had 
come into the hands of Henry III, who had eventually be- 
stowed it on his son Edward, who, while still a minor, leased it, 
7 Nov. 1259,' to John Fitz Thomas, who had married a daughter 
(but not, I think, heiress or co-heiress) of Thomas Fitz Anthony. 
This John Fitz Thomas, dying at the battle of Callan, left a grand- 
son and heir, the above Thomas Fitz Maurice (father of the first 
earl of Desmond). The crown recovered the estate on the plea that 
the grant of 1259 was invalid, and then granted it afresh, as we 
have seen, in 1292. The original charter of 1292 would seem to 
be preserved, strangely enough, at Berkeley Castle, according to Mr. 
I. H. Jeayes’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters and Muniments 
there found. But it is oddly described by him as a grant to 
‘Thomas son of Maurice [de Berkeley] and Margaret his wife’ 
(p. 147), although his own Berkeley pedigree shows that this 
ascription must be wrong, while the Irish Thomas Fitz Maurice 
is, of course, a well-known man and had nothing to do with the 
Berkeleys. There are inaccuracies also in the abstract there given 
of the charter. J. H. Rounp. 

' Calendar of Irish Documents, no. 629. 
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The Revenue and Expenditure 


Tue following tables show the ordinary receipts and issues of the 
exchequer as completely as the remaining Pells, Auditors’, and Jews’ 
rolls of the Exchequer of Receipt will permit. There are many 


RECEIPTS. 


Great Receipt | Tallages of 


1st quarter 2nd quarter Jews, &c. 


—||— — a 

£ \ bi € s a. & «68 4 | £ & @. 
Easter 1220 . | 1920 12 9 
Easter 1226 . | 524 9 53) 2b? 
Easter 1233 . | 16 263] * | 
Mich. 1237-8 | 8351 4 
Mich. 1240-1 |10832 
Mich. 1241-2 /|149380 
Easter 1242 . | 7200 
Mich. 1243-4 /12512 
Mich. 1245-6 |14045 


Mich. 1252-3 | 7119 ] 
Mich. 1253-4 |12262 3) 3414 
Easter 1254 . | 8743 2410 
Mich. 1256-7 | 6656 | 897 
Easter 1257 . | 3496 1703 
Mich. 1257-8 | 7009 1531 
Easter 1258 . | 8724 4) 1253 
Mich. 1258-9 | 4528 4058 
Easter 1259 . | 4239 3190 
Mich. 1259-60 | 6809 9 103) 2649 
Easter 1260 . | 3701 14 103) 1953 
Easter 1261 . | 4578 0 4%) 1598 113 
Easter 1263 . | 2637 7 03) 1049 4 
Easter 1269 . | 1972 9 114|3457 4 43 
Easter 1272 . | 


8 122 15 9 
23°|A 11, 12/|2600 71 
11 
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, 1289 10 0 


.! This is a headed roll of receipts by counties, the sum of which, on the dorse of 
m. 1, reads to this effect :— 
£ &. 
‘ Total receipts of this term . ‘ ‘ - 1920 12 


da, 
9 
Total issues . : * - oe) Se . 41786 18 4 
There remain in the treasury . : ; : 133 14 §’ 


The year must have begun with an empty treasury. 

? ‘Rotulus Iudeorum de tallagio 4000 marcarum,’ on m. 4. The Jews’ Roll (Exch. 
of Rec.), no. 2, m. 3, is summed 7411. 17s. 44d. 

% Jews’ Roll (Exch. of Rec.), no. 3. 

* This roll runs to 7 Feb. : some membranes missing. 

5 An obelus distinguishes the ‘sums’ given in the rolls which are clearly incorrect. 
The errors are very small. 

® Incomplete roll. 7 «Justices of the Jews.’ 

* Including 70/. 11s. 83d. ‘ of amercements and fines before the justices assigned 
to the custody of the Jews.’ 

* * Tallage of the Jews of 10,000 marks ;’ also in Jews’ Roll (Exch. of Rec.), no. 6. 

10 « Justices of the Jews,’ 17/. 11s. 10d.; the like : ‘for exchanging without warrant,’ 
61.138. 4d. This roll records the receipt from William de Gloucester of 3661. 13s. 4d., 
which is not included in the ‘ sum.’ 

" «Tallage of the Jews of 5000 marks,’ Jews’ Roll (Exch. of Rec.), no. 5a. 
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of England under Henry I/I. 


breaks in the series. The references are to the Pells rolls; but 
where ‘A’ is prefixed, the Auditors’ roll is indicated. 
Rosert Jowirr WHITWELL. 


IssuEs. 





b . lo b £ s. 4d, 
Easter 1220 ° ° 1786 18 4 | 2a! 


Mich. 1240-1". - | 9226 12449 17 33t 2,A29 
Mich. 1241-2 . 8167 27368 19 6 3 


Easter 1242 ° - | 6724 11237 10 7 4a 
Mich. 1243-4"°, - | 9984 14478 18 3§t 4b 


Easter 1246"* . 6681 12 
Easter 1252 . .| 3287 4431 18 


Mich. 1253-4" . ° 9734 13928 
Easter 1254 ‘ -| 3428 11176 
Mich. 1256-7 . - | 4490 5257 
Easter 1257 ‘ 2150 7715 
Mich. 1257-8 . | 6551 9256 
Easter 1258 ‘ 2925 3530 


Mich. 1259-60 . - 5382 9219 


Easter 1263 2307 3110 5 5 


#2 The liberate roll of 25 Hen. III (28 Oct. 1240-27 Oct. 1241) has a note on 
memb. 5 to this effect: ‘Sum of this roll for writs of liberate from the feast of 
St. Simon and St. Jude (28 Oct.) to Saturday, the eve of the Nativity of the B.V.M. 
[7 Sept.], 13,2037. 1s. 3d.’ 

The sum of the second quarter is corrected. by the Auditors’ issue roll, no. 29, 
docketed ‘ 25 Edw. I.’ 

™ Of this sum 15,3041. 9s. 10d. was paid after 22 March. 

'S The ‘ Fines, liberate, et contrabrevia de Wasconia, 27 Hen. III,’ have an entry 
(‘ Réles Gascons,’ no. 1710), dated about 12 March 1243, to this effect: ‘Sum by writs 
of liberate from the beginning of the year, 21621. 6s. 5d.; sum by writs of liberate 
since the king landed in Poitou, to date, 5566/. 12s. 4d.’ 

'® So docketed; the roll breaks off five weeks after Trinity, the last membrane 
being lost. Down to this point the issues are dated by days; afterwards each quarter 
is separate, and there are occasional interim totals. Otherwise the items follow with- 
out a break. : 

‘7 Some membranes missing at the head. 
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The Huntingdon Song School and the School of 
St. Gregory's, Canterbury. 


In the register of the regular canons of Huntingdon, Cottor 
MS. Faust. C.I. f. 17a, are two items of interest in the history of 
elementary education under the Normans. They add a fresh 
illustration to the story of the relations of monasteries to English 
schools, and a further illustration of an unfavourable kind. 

In the first, one Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon—and there 
can be little doubt that he is the historian—who entered upon his 
archidiaconate in 1109 or 1110, makes known that he has given 
back and offered on the altar to the canons of Huntingdon the song 
school which is known to be theirs of right. In the second (of 
which the first was a consequence) a bishop of Lincoln, presum- 
ably Robert Bloet (1094-1123), makes known to the archdeacon 
Henry that the canons’ monopoly is to be respected and the rival 
‘adulterine’ school silenced. Should the existence of the rival 
school be prolonged in infringement of the canons’ rights, the 
parish church where it is held is to be suspended. 

It may be not out of place to call attention here to the early 
evidence for the existence of song and grammar schools at Canter- 
bury, which Dr. H. Boehmer-Romundt has printed in his Filschungen 
Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury.’ From the register of the 
canons of St. Gregory in the Cambridge University Library, MS. 
Ll. II. 15, he gives a full transcript of Lanfranec’s endowment of thai. 
hospital, which was the first house of regular canons in England. 
Lanfranc built a church outside the North Gate to the honour of 
St. Gregory, attached to it a hospital, and endowed six priests :— 


Sed et intra septa sepedicte ecclesie scolas urbis et viculorum eius tam 
grammatice quam musice regi debere statuentes, earum regimen prepositis. 
sacerdotum ipsiusecclesie et eorum dispositioni commisimus. Hance autem. 
ecclesiam eiusque cuntas [sic] pertinencias sed et prepositos? eius atque 
ministros* in potestate nostra et successorum nostrorum dumtaxat 
retinentes, ab omni ecclesiastice secularisve persone manu et dicione 
liberos esse decernimus. 


Baptism might be celebrated in the church; and there was free 
sepulture for priests and clerks and the lay of both sexes, for which 
no fee was to be taken. The passage speaking of the school would 
seem to suggest that there had been a church on the site from. 
of old; that the children of the city and appurtenant hamlets 
attended its song and grammar schools; and that the control of 
the school was to be in the hands of prepositi appointed by the 
Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche (1902), p. 173. 


* So M&., not presbiteros, as printed. 
* Dr. Béhmer-Romundt reads magistros ; the word is faint. 
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priests of the hospital. The date of the foundation of the hospital 
is believed to be 1084. The clerks of St. Gregory are named in 
the Christ Church Domesday‘ (‘little if at all later than the 
Conqueror’s reign’*), and in terms which make it more than 
likely that the clerks of Canterbury, who held thirty-two mansurae 
in gildam suam, according to Domesday Book,’ are none other 
than the clerks of St. Gregory. Mary Bateson. 


Cotton MS. Faust, C.I. f. 17 a. 


De Scola de cantu. 


Universis sancte dei ecclesie filiis Henricus archidiaconus Huntingdon’ 
salutem in Christo. Quia negociis et commoditati maxime eorum qui 
renunciaverunt seculo et militant Christo omnimoda eorum indempnitate 
sollicite providere, et ne dampnosa temporum interieccio antiquet et 
obnubulet’ si quid misit in dubium quod eorum ad veri fidem trahi 
possit assercione, in lucem evocare pia et honesta curacio est, vestram 
dignum duximus non latere noticiam nos canonicis de Huntingdon’ scolas 
de cantu de Huntingdon’ quas ad ius eorum dinoscitur pertinere in perpe- 
tuum reddidisse et super altare obtulisse. Valete. 


Adhue de Scolis. 


R{obertus] dei gracia Lincolniensis episcopus Henrico} Archidiacono et 
decanis suis de Huntingdorschira salutem. Conquesti sunt nobis canonici 
de Huntingdon’ quod quidam contra tenorem domini pape privilegii et 
nostram confirmacionem in preiudicium scolarum de Huntingdon’ pre- 
sumunt adulterinas scolas regere absque eorum licencia, eapropter vobis. 
mandando precipimus ut omni negligencia [remota]* sollicicius eis de 
cetero silencium inponatis nostra auctoritate, quod si vontempserint non 
differatis ecclesiam illius loci in cuius parochia scolas illicite regi ad 

® suspendere, et non relaxentur donec satisfecerint nobis et 
canonicis. Valete. 






Early Posts in England.‘ 


Tue history of the English post office has been written by 
William Lewins and Herbert Joyce, who were both officers of the 
department, and told the story of the growth of the postal service 
with considerable fulness of detail; but neither writer devoted 
much attention to the origin of the post office, and some of their 
statements need correction in view of the publication of Calendars 
of the State Papers, which were either not available or were not 
consulted by them. The common books of reference are also mis- 
leading as to the origin of the English posts, which are traced no 


* Somner, ed. Battely, i., app., p. 45. 5 Round, Feudal England, p. 300. 
* D.B. f. 3a. 7 Sic for obnubilet. 
* A blank space has been left for the missing word. ® Space left blank. 


' A few facts in the earlier part of this paper are repeated from a contribution by 
the present writer to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, xiii. 131-9, April 1903. 
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further back than c. 1538: under this date some have noted the 
existence of a master of the posts, while others have not recognised 
him until 1581. But the king’s posts certainly existed as early as 
1509,” and a letter at the Record Office from Francis de Taxis, 
master of the posts in Flanders, addressed Magistro Domino meo 
Brianno Tuke, Magistro Postarum, Londini, bears the date of 23 
March 1516.2 We know, moreover, that Tuke was master of the 
posts in 1512, as there are numerous entries of payments made to 
him and to others for posts from October in that year and onwards 
until Tuke’s death in 1545. 

It must not be supposed that the postal service at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, or indeed at any period of that 
century, was carried on for the benefit of the public at large, or 
that the conveyance of letters and packets was the chief object of 
the posts. In the eighteenth century, we are told, 


les postes sont des relais des chevaux établis de distance en distance & 
l’usage des courriers chargés de porter les missives tant du souverain que 
des particuliers ; ces relais servent aussi 4 tous les voyageurs qui veulent 
en user en payant toutefois le prix réglé par le gouvernement.‘ 


But this definition, accurate though it may be as regards the 
French posts set up by Louis XI,° does not apply to the early 
English posts in so far as private letters and private travellers are 
concerned. The English posts were the king’s posts for the con- 
veyance of persons travelling on his business, or of letters and 
packets sent on his service. If an ordinary traveller wished to 
ride post, he must first obtain a commission, or warrant, from the 
sovereign, his privy council, or certain officers of state; and 
though private letters circulated by the post in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and probably earlier, they were treated as ‘ bye’ letters, 
and had to take their chance of being forwarded as opportunity 
occurred. 

The patent of Brian Tuke’s appointment is not forthcoming. 
His successors were William Paget, secretary of state, who does 
not, however, seem to have acted, and John Mason, French secre- 
tary, to whom letters patent were issued on 12 Nov. 1545, granting 
to them, or the survivor of them, Officitum Magistri Nunciorwm 
Cursorum sive Postarum tam infra regrum nostrum Angliae quam in 
ais partibus transmarinis in nostro dominio existentibus, with a 
pension of 661. 13s. 4d. a year, to hold, occupy, or enjoy by them- 
selves or their sufficient deputies, during their own lives, or the 


2 Letters and Papers, Hen. VITI, vol. i. no. 3946. 

’ Francis de Taxis to Brian Tuke, Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. ii. no. 1698. 
* Diderot, Fncyclopédie, s.v. ‘ Poste.’ 

5 Commynes, Mémoires, v. 10, mentions them under the year 1477 ; they had been 


established by a royal ordinance in 1464. See B. de Mandrot’s note, ad loc. (vol. i. 
p- 263, 1901). 
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life of the longer liver of them, with all profits and commodities of 
the office in as full and large a manner as Brian Tuke, or any 
other persons, held the said office. Mason continued to hold the 
office until his death in 1566, but he was often out of the country 
on other state business, and at one time apparently for three 
years. His successor, Thomas Randolph, was appointed master of 
the posts in 1566, and died 8 June 1590, but he too was often out 
of England, going as ambassador to Russia in 1568 and to France 
in 1573 and 1576. On 20 June 1590 a new patent was made out 
granting the office of master of the posts to John, first Baron 
Stanhope of Harrington, whose son was by a subsequent patent 
associated with him in the office with the right of succession. This 
second patent was the subject of protracted litigation and of 
appeals to parliament. A pamphlet setting forth the Stanhope 
case is preserved at the Record Office.® 

It is clear from the state papers that there were posts to 
Berwick and Calais from 1509 onwards. A payment was made in 
that year to Lord Darcy, warden of the east and middle marches 
against Scotland, for posts to Berwick, and this northern post 
seems to have been maintained from that date without serious 
interruption. There were also regular posts to Calais, or to Dover 
after the loss of Calais, for, writing in 1585 to Lord Lisle, governor 
of Calais, Tuke said, ‘ There are always ordinary posts from London 
to Dover.’’ The regular post to Ireland was of later date; but in 
1575 there were three regular lines of posts from London—namely, 
to Berwick, Holyhead, and Dover. A list of the stages is printed 
below.* There were also posts, as occasion required, to other 
places—e.g. to Exeter, to York—presumably from some stage on 
the Berwick road—and to Portsmouth; but these posts were 
withdrawn as soon as the necessity for them ceased. Posts were 
also laid to the court, wherever the sovereign happened to be. 
Thus in Tuke’s letter of 1535, already referred to, he says, 
‘Wherever the king is posts are laid to his grace;’ and when 
Queen Elizabeth went on a progress in the summer of 1578 a 
warrant was issued by the council to Gascoyne, the postmaster of 
the court, directing him to provide for the conveyance of letters to 
and from the court during her majesty’s progress.° 

In addition to the king’s post there was a post to the outports 
set up by the alien merchants in London in 1514. The English 
merchants who used this post for the conveyance of their letters to 
and from the continent frequently complained that their corre- 


* See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, 1645-7, p. 461. 
” Letters and Papers, Hen. VIIT, vol. ix. no. 27. 

* It is taken from a paper entitled ‘England, Matters of State and Force of the 
‘Kingdom,’ State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., vol. xevi. 1574. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, 14 July 1578. 
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spondence was kept back to their disadvantage, and sometimes the 
alien merchants quarrelled among themselves as to the control of 
their post, which was at last absorbed into the king’s post.’ 
Regulations for the control of the posts were made by the privy 
council at Westminster, 14 Jan. 1588. Sundry inconveniences 
had arisen from ‘ the over great liberty of late used in riding post,’ 
and divers of her majesty’s good subjects had complained that they 
had been oppressed. A proclamation was therefore issued, bearing 
the signatures of ten councillors, for the purpose of controlling the 
posts, and directing that persons having the place of an ordinary 
post must reside and not discharge their duties by deputy. Persons 
riding in post by commission must take their horses of the 
post and pay 14d. a mile for each horse; those who rode urgently 
without commission were to pay 2d. a mile (the council had more 
than once forbidden riding post without a commission, but this 
requirement had been often evaded and was now withdrawn). The 
names of persons riding post were to be recorded in a book. If 
there were not enough post horses, other horses were to be taken, 
with the assistance of mayors and constables, and the owners paid 
at the ordinary rates. Riders were to be accompanied by a guide, 
who was to blow his horn when meeting company, in passing 
through towns, and at least thrice every mile. No packet or letter 
was to be forwarded specially except on her majesty’s affairs. The 
posts were to ride in summer seven miles an hour, and in winter five 
miles an hour, so as to make the journey from London to Berwick 
in forty-two or sixty hours, according to the season. Finally, 
hackney men carrying packets or serving horses were to be punished. 
A few days after the issue of this proclamation Randolph, as 
‘master and controller-general of all her majesty’s posts,’ set 
down articles for the posts between London and the northern 
border against Scotland. These articles were supplementary to the 
regulations made by the council, and provided that each post was to 
have three good and sufficient horses, three good and strong leather 
bags, and three horns, and four horses, either his own or others, and 
two horns for those riding post. The guide who accompanied persons 
riding post was to carry luggage to the weight of forty pounds. 
Packets on her majesty’s service were to be sent forward within a 
quarter of an hour of their receipt, were not to be carried except by 
servants of the post, and were to be delivered before private letters. 
On 29 Jan. 1584 orders were set down by Lord Cobham, warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and by Randolph for the posts to Dover. They 
do not differ materially from the articles of the previous year for 
regulating the northern posts, but they contain directions as to 
strangers going in and out of the realm, and as to the ordinary 
through posts for the service of merchants for Flanders and France. 
© Report of the Secret Committee on the Post Office, 1844, appendix. 
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The early posts were, as we have seen, intended solely for the 
service of the sovereign, and it is clear from the regulations made 
by the privy council and from Randolph’s articles of 1583 that 
private letters were only carried on sufferance. It is difficult to 
ascertain when this practice began, and some statements on the 
subject that have appeared in print do not seem well founded. In 
Lewins’s Her Majesty’s Mails it is said that ‘ several letters are in 
existence dating as far back as the reign of Edward II which have 
the appearance of having been carried by the nuncii of the period, 
with “‘ Haste, post haste” written on the back of them.’ I think 
this statement must have been made under a misapprehension, for 
the word ‘ post’ in this sense does not seem to have come into our 
language until the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. According to the first report of the postmaster- 
general (1855) private letters endorsed ‘ Post haste’ and dated at 
the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were known to exist, but I have made unsuccessful attempts to 
discover where such letters are to be found, and I am sceptical 
about them. The practice of marking official and other letters 
with such phrases as ‘ For life,’ or ‘ Post haste,’ became common 
enough in the middle of the sixteenth century. Thus in 1548 
Thomas, Lord Wharton, complained to the Protector that a packet 
marked to the post ‘ For life, for life’ was nine days in reaching 
Carlisle; and in the same year Lord Grey, writing from Berwick 
to John Uvedale, treasurer for the garrisons in the north, marked 
his letter ‘Haste’ six times, ‘For life’ three times, and added a 
rude sketch of a gallows, much to poor Uvedale’s annoyance. But 
these were official, not private letters, and I am induced to think 
that in the sixteenth century private letters, when not despatched by 
special messengers, were usually entrusted to the carriers. Some 
of the Paston letters were so sent,'' and the practice was continued 
long after regular posts had been established on the chief roads of 
the country. When, in the reign of Charles II, Henry Bisshopp, who 
farmed the post office, set up and advertised new posts, he claimed 
for them that they were more speedy and as cheap as the carriers. 
It was not, indeed, until the passing of the act 9 Anne, ec. 11, that 
carriers were forbidden by law to convey private letters. 


J. A. J. Hovuspen. 


The names of post Townes coming out of Ireland from 
the sea side to London with the number of miles 


distant one from another. 
Miles 
Imprimis from Hollihead to Bewmarris . ‘ . Xxiiij 


from Bewmarris to Conway . ‘ ‘ ‘ . = 
from Conway to Denbeighe . . . «. «= Xxij 


"' John Paston to Mary Paston, 7 Aug. 1465. 
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from Denbeigh to Westchester 
from Westchester to Nantw™ . 
from Nantwich to Stone . 

from Stone to Lichfelde . 

from Lichfeilde to Coventry 

from Coventry to Daintre . ; 
from Daintrei to Stonie Stratforde . 
from Stonie Stratforde to Dunstable 
from Dunstable to St Albans . 
from St Albans to Barnett 

from Barnett to London . 


Posts from London to Dover. 


from London to Dartforde 

from Dartford to Rochester 

from Rochester to Sittingborne 
from Sittingborne to Canterburie 
from Canterburie to Dover 


Miles 
xij 
xij 

Viij 


xij 


The names of all the Townes where the postes are betweene Barwicke 


& the Courte. 
Barwicke 
| Belforde 
ooo 
Morpette 
Newcastle 
+ Durham 
| Dorneton 
Northallerton 
| Burrowbridge 
- Wetherbie 
| Ferribridge 
Doncaster 
( Scroby 
+ Tuxforde 
(Mewashe 


Northumb: Lyncoln 


Huntington 
Bishop{rick] 


Hartford 


Yeorke Middl. 


Bark. . 


Nottingham 


The Neapolitan Stuarts. 


( Grantham 

| Witham 
Stamforde 

( Stilting 

/ Huntington 

( Caxton 

( Royston 

Ware 

Waltham 
London 

\ Hounslow 
Windesor 


( 


Mr. A. F. Srevartr’s paper in the last number of the English 
Historical Review is, 1 venture to think, worth supplementing with 
some additional information, which I have lately acquired, relating 


2 In almost every instance the distance between the post towns is understated. 
It appears from Joyce’s History of the Post Office (chap. x. pp. 175-7) that attention 
was often called to the errors, but they were not corrected until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Joyce also points out that in some old road-books the distance 
between two places is stated differently in columns marked c (computed distance) and 


m (measured distance) respectively. 
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to the ‘eldest son of Charles II.’ So far back, actually, as the 
year 1674 an account of James de la Cloche du Bourg, or Don 
Jacopo, was written by Vincenzo Armanni, of Gubbio, in Umbria, 
and published for him at Macerata, in the third volume of his 
Lettere. It is curious that none of the nineteenth-century autho- 
rities quoted by Mr. Steuart—Father Boero, 8.J., the report on 
the Venetian archives, and the article in the Home and Foreign 
Review (written by the late Lord Acton)—make any mention 
of Armanni’s work, which completely clears up the mystery 
surrounding the parentage of Don Jacopo, and proves him to 
have been one and the same person as James de la Cloche, the 
ex-Jesuit and undoubted son of Charles IJ.'| Armanni derived his 
information from a priest who introduced Don Jacopo to Teresa 
Corona, and he tells us positively that the visitor to Naples was no 
other than James de la Cloche. James, tired of studying for the 
priesthood, had returned to the world, although remaining still a 
most devout catholic. Don Jacopo first encountered Teresa Corona 
when occupied with her devotions in the church of S. Salvatore, 
Naples, and fell in love with her on the spot. He was introduced 
to her by Armanni’s informant, became a lodger at her mother’s 
house, and there made her an offer of marriage, which was accepted. 
Teresa’s parents had, at that period, owing to financial losses, 
descended in the social scale. It was, it seems, the boasting and 
extravagant behaviour of Teresa’s father, Francesco Corona, con- 
cerning his son-in-law’s noble birth that procured for Don Jacopo 
the unwelcome attentions of the viceroy, who threw him into prison. 

In his Anglo-Roman Papers (1890) Mr. Brady makes an inge- 
nious attempt to identify Don Jacopo’s mother. He quotes Sir 
Bernard Burke as his authority for conjecturing that his mother may 
have been a daughter of Charles Stuart, sixth duke of Lennox and 
fourth earl of March. This theory is untenable, because at the 
date of the royal bastard’s birth the duke was not more than eight 
years of age. It has been suggested that the mother may have 
been Lady Mary Stuart, a daughter of the fourth duke of Lennox 
and second earl of March; but this is equally impossible, for Lady 
Mary, who married Lord Arran, was not more than nine years old 
when Don Jacopo was born. 

As to the date of the death of ‘Prince James Stuart,’ Don 
Jacopo’s posthumous son (whose existence Armanni ignores), Mr. 
Steuart has apparently proved that he must have been alive in the 
year 1752. That he died soon after this date is, I think, quite 
likely, for he must then have been in his eighty-third year, and his 
health had been reported very poor so far back as 1741. 

Puiuip SIDNEY. 


‘ Armanni is, however, freely quoted by William Maziere Brady in his Anglo- 
Roman Papers. 
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Letters of Napoleon I, 1794-1807, from Lord 
Crawford's Collection. 


Wirn a generosity which will be cordially appreciated by all 
historical students Lord Crawford has allowed me to study his 
splendid collection of Napoleonic letters and autographs, and to 
print such letters as may hitherto have escaped publication. The 
gem of Lord Crawford’s collection is undoubtedly the Gantheaume 
correspondence, but this, or nearly all of it, was communicated by 
the countess Gantheaume to the commission of Napoleon III, and 
accordingly it appears in the official correspondence. Of the other 
letters in the collection all but seventeen have been printed either 
in the official correspondence or in the two volumes published by 
M. Lecestre, or in the three volumes published by M. Brotonne. 
It is just possible that all or some of the seventeen letters printed 
below have previously seen the light, but to the best of my belief 
they have never been published. H. A. L. Fisner. 


14 Frimaire Til. [4 Dec. 1794.] Nice. 
Au citoyen Boinod. 


On donnera l’ordre aux citoiens (sic) Duhamel, Gosselin, Hoffmann, 
Houbar et 4 six conducteurs en 1°", six conducteurs en 2°, six Brigadiers 
en 1¢re et six Brigadiers en 2°, dont on me remettra les noms. 

Tu choisiras les plus intelligents et les plus au fait de leur métier. 

Tu te concertera (sic) pour cet objet avec le Conducteur general des 
charrois. 

De se tenir prét 4 marcher pour une expedition maritime. 

BUONAPARTE. 


- On me presentera un marechal expert et un chef pour mettre 4 la téte 
‘d’un attelier (sic) de bourrelier. 


i, 
Paris 19 Germinal VI. (8 April 1798.] 


Le Contre amiral Brueys, citoyen, est arrivé le 13 et je n’ai point recu 
de lettres de vous. Je ne sais méme autre chose sinon qu’il est arrivé 
avec 28 voiles. J’imagine que vous m’enverrez un courrier du moment 
qu’il aura mouillé, pour m’apporter des dépéches de ce Contre Amiral et 
de la situation dans laquelle il se trouve. 

Je vous ai expédié, il est trois jours, le courrier Le Simple. Je recevrai 
probablement par lui tous les renseignements sur la situation actuelle de 
l’armement dans les differens ports. 

Je vous salue 


- BUoONAPARTE. 


A la commission chargée de l’inspection de la Méditerrannée. 
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ITl. 
Paris 22 Germinal VI. [11 April 1798.] 


Je vous prie, citoyen Ministre, de donner l’ordre au C°" Duplessis, Chef 
de Brigade de Cavalerie Réformé de se rendre 4 Toulon ov il sera & la 
suite du 3°™* Régt. de dragons. 





Je vous salue 


BonaPARTE. 
Au citoyen Ministre de la guerre. 


IV. 
Toulon 29 Floréal an VI. 





[18 May 1798.] 
Au général Venee Commandant des armes. 


J’ai donné l’ordre, citoyen général, 4 l’ordonnateur de fréter douze 
avisos afin d’entretenir de fréquentes relations entre l’armée et le port. 
Je désirerais qu’il en partit au moins deux par Décade. 

Vous dirigerez les premiers entre l’Isle d’Elbe et la Corse. Le canal 
étant extrémement étroit, ils appercevront l’escadre si elle y est. Ils seront 
& méme de prendre des renseignemens sur la route ultérieure qu'elle aura 
tenue. 

J’ai ordonné que l’on armat le plus promptement en guerre les deux 
meilleurs vaisseaux Venitiens et que l’on armat en fliite deux frégates. 
BonaPARTE. 






A bord de l’Orient (Toulon) 
30 Floréal an VI. [19 May 1798.] 
Au Directoire Exécutif. 

Citoyens Directeurs. 

Vous trouverez ci-joint 

1. Un Reglement pour la répression des délits 4 bord de l’armée 
navale. 

2. Une lettre écrite au Ce" Najac ordonnateur de la marine pour les 
differens avancemens dans l’arsenal. Le Ce" Najac a mis autant d’activité 
que de zéle dans l’exécution de vos ordres pour l’expédition. C’est un 
homme de mérite, qui entend parfaitement sa besogne. 

8. Un ordre pour la punition des matelots qui se seraient debarqués 
de dessus l’escadre. 
















BoNAPARTE. 
VI. 









Malta 30 Prairial VI. 
Au general Dommartin. 


[18 June 1798.] 


Mon intention est que la frégatte la Sensible ne parte de ce Port 
qu’aprés s’étre approvisionnée & l’arsenal de Ja quantité de poudres, de 
boulets de 12 calculée & raison de 60 coups par piece. Je vous prie de 
donner de suite les ordres en conséquence car la frégatte attend ces 
munitions & bord pour mettre 4 la voile. 

BonAPARTE. 
3A 





VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXII. 
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VII. 
Caire 6 Fructidor VI. [23 Aug. 1798.] 
Au Contre Amiral Ganteauwme. 


Vous trouverez cy-joint, cit. général, une lettre pour le contre amiral 
Villeneuve qui m’écrit de 10 lieues du cap de Sidronia qu’il se rendait 4 
Malte: je vous prie de la lui faire passer. 

Je vous prie de me faire connaitre dans quel port la Marguerite a eu 
ordre de relicher et si vous pensez qu’elle soit arrivée. Le cit. Leroy 
ne m’envoie aucun état de sorte que j’ignore absolument le nombre de 
matelots qui se trouvent 4 Alexandrie. Les uns disent que les Anglais 
ont rendu tous les prisonniers de guerre, et dés lors il devroit y avoir 5 4 
6000 personnes de l’escadre 4 Alexandrie. Je vous prie de me rendre 
un compte trés detaillé de l’evénement qui a eu lieu afin que je puisse en 
instruire le gouvernement. De tout ce que j’ai recu jusqu’a présent je 
n’ai pas de quoi faire la moindre relation. 

Quelle était la force des Anglais? Avaient ils des vaisseaux & 8 ponts ; 
combien de 80? Combien au dessous de 74 ? 

A Vheure qu’il est j’imagine qu’ils sont partis. Combien et quels sont 
les vaisseaux qu’ils ont emmenés ou brulés ? 

Quels sont ceux de nos principaux officiers qui se sont sauvés, ceux 
qui sont tués, ceux qui sont prisonniers? Pourquoi le Franklin s’est il 
rendu presque sans se battre ? 

Le Genereux que le général Villeneuve a emmené avec lui, est-il un 
bon vaisseau ? 

Un vaisseau de 80 peut-il decidemment entrer ou non dans le port 
d’Alexandrie ? L’amiral m’ecrivait le 11 qu’il croyait qu’il pouvait y entrer. 

J’ai envoyé le contre amiral Verrée 4 Rosette pour observer la position 
des Anglais et me rendre de son coté compte de ce qu’il verra. Lorsque 
les Anglais auront quitté vos parages s’ils n'y laissent pas une forte 
croisiére comme je pense qu’ils ne pourront pas le faire ayant besoin de 
leur monde pour emmener tous nos vaisseaux, vous enverrez 3 ou 400 
matelots 4 Ancone pour augmenter l’équipage ' de trois vaisseaux qui s’y 
trouvent et les conduire d’abord 4 Corfou et ensuite 4 Alexandrie. Vous 
enverrez avec un Officier intelligent et lui donnerez une instruction sur la 
route qu’il doit suivre. 

Nous avons un vaisseau 4 Corfou, envoyez y une centaine de matelots 
pour augmenter les equipages et donnez lui les ordres pour s’il y a 
possibilité le faire venir aux trois autres et le faire venir ici. 

J’écris au général Villeneuve de tacher de reunir 4 Malte les trois 
vaisseaux et les deux fregattes que nous avons & Toulon, ce qui joint aux 
deux vaisseaux et a la fregatte maltaise, et ce qu’il a avec lui feront sept 
vaisseaux de guerre et cing fregattes. 

Nos forces de la Mediterranée réunies dans les deux masses nous 
verrons dans le courant de l’hyver ce qu’il sera possible de faire pour 
leur réunion et pour qu’elles secondent l’opération ultérieure de l’armée. 

Vous trouvez ci joint une lettre que vous expediez a |’amiral Ville- 
neuve et une autre pour le commissaire Najac et une pour Toulon. 

Je vous salue et vous aime 
BoNAPARTE 


‘ La Courageuse pourroit peut étre étre propre a cette mission. 
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Vill. 

Caire, 8 Frimaire, VII. [28 Nov. 1798.] 

Bonaparte, Général en Chef, a U'ordonnateur en chef Daure. 

Le général Desaix demande, citoyen ordonnateur, la place de Com- 
missaire de guerre pour le C. Semainville; faites moi un rapport sur ses 
services et sa capacité. 

BonaAPARTE. 
IX, 
Caire. 19. Messidor. VII. [7 July 1799.) 
Bonaparte, Général en Chef, a Vordonnateur en chef Daure. 

Je vous prie de faire donner cent paires de bottes aux différentes com- 

pagnies d’artillerie 4 cheval. 
Je vous salue. 
BonAPARTE. 
X. 
Caire. 20. Messidor. VII, [8 July 1799.] 
Bonaparte, Général en Chef, & Vordonnateur en chef Dawre. 

Le médecin en chef désire retourner en France, citoyen ordonnateur ; 
sa demande me parait fondée sur un besoin réel de famille. Veuillez lui 
faire connaitre que j’ai demandé au gouvernement son remplacement ; je 
ne doute pas qu’il ne l’accorde ; mais dans tous les cas je ne consentirai 
& son départ que lorsqu’il sera remplacé. 

Je vous salue. 
BoNAPARTE. 
XI. 
Paris 27. Fructidor. IX. [14 Sept. 1801.] 
Au Contre amiral Gantheawme. 


Les ordres sont donnés, citoyen général, pour que toutes les sommes 
qui se trouveraient dans les caisses des payeurs pour la solde de la marine 
de l’an neuf, soient exclusivement affectées 4 la solde des escadres qui sont 
en rade et un fond extraordinaire de 500,000 fr. affecté 4 votre escadre 
pour la solde de l’an 9 est envoyé & Toulon. 

On y a également fait passer 600,000 fr. pour le radoub de vos 
vaisseaux. J’espére donc que yous serez, dans le courant de vendémiaire, 
en état de reprendre la mer, et que vous aurez votre solde au courant, vos 
8 mois d’avance et votre matériel en bon état. 

J’ai été fort content des bonnes dispositions qui m’a paru avoir 
Jérome. 

Je vous salue. 
BonaPAaRTE. 
XII. 


Saint-Cloud, 20 Frimaire XI. [11 Dec. 1802.] 
Au Ministre de la guerre. 


La 54° qui s’embarque en Hollande, Citoyen ministre, n’est forte que 
de 1600 hommes. Donnez l’ordre au Général Victor de n’emmener que 
deux bataillons, en les completiant chacun i 750 hommes, et en laissant 


3a2 
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en France tous les officiers et sous-officiers du 3° bataillon, les quels 
serviront 4 prendre la conscription et 4 se recruter au complet. Cependant 
comme cet ordre est un peu tardif, si ces troupes étaient embarquées ou 
que cela put changer quelque chose 4 ses opérations, le gouvernement le 
laisse maitre de faire ce qu’il jugera convenable. 
Je vous salue. 
BonAPARTE. 


XIII. 


Paris, 12 Pluviose XI. [1 Feb. 1803.] 
Au Ministre dela Guerre. 


Je désire, citoyen Ministre, que vous donniez le Commandant du 
Dépét colonial de Bordeaux au Citoyen Laboissiére. Cet officier n’étant 
que capitaine, vous trouverez cijoint un arrété qui le nomme chef de 
bataillon. 

Je vous salue. 
BonaPARTE. 


XIV. 
Ostend, 24 Thermidor. XII. [12 Aug. 1804.] 
Monsieur Francois de Neufchateau,—J’ai ordonné que les listes de 
candidats au corps législatif formées sur les procés-verbaux des colléges 
électoraux de département et d’arrondissement des départements du 


Tanaro et de Marengo, vous fussent transmises pour étre présentées au 
Sénat, qui se réunira 4 cet effet le 29 du présent mois de Thermidor. 


Mon intention est que vous présidiez la séance ou se feront cette présenta- 

tion et les élections qui auront lieu en conséquence. Sur ce, je prie Dieu, 

monsieur Francois de Neufchateau, qu’il vous ait en sa sainte garde. 
Ecrit 4 Ostende, le vingt quatre thermidor an douze. 


NAPOLEON. 


XV. 


Malmaison, 7. Ventose. XIII. (26 Feb. 1805.] 
Je désire que Monsieur Portalis ait une conférence sur l'objet de cette 
lettre avec M. le Cardinal Caselli. Mon intention est de ne rien laisser 
de provisoire en Piémont. 
Malmaison le 7 ventose an 13. 
NAPOLEON. 


XVI. 


Camp de Boulogne, 4 Fructidor. XIII. [22 Aug. 1805.) 


Monsieur le vice-amiral Villeneuve, j’espére que vous étes arrivé 4 
Brest. Partez, ne perdez pas un moment, et avec une escadre réunie, 
entrez dans la Manche. L’Angleterre est 4 nous; nous sommes tous 
préts; tout est embarqué: Paraissez vingtquatre heures et tout est 
terminé. Sur ce je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait en sa sainte et digne garde. 

De mon Camp Impérial de Boulogne le quatre fructidor an XIII. 

NAPOLEON. 
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XVII. 


Preussich (sic) Elyau. [13 Février 1807.] 


Monsieur Bongars se rendra sur Gros-Elauth pour remetire la lettre 
cijointe au Grand Due de Berg, qu’il est possible qu’il trouve en route. 
Dela& il se rendra aux avant-postes auprés du Général Guyot. Il en 
apportera des nouvelles de ce qu’on sait des mouvements de l’ennemi et 
des bivouacs qu’on a appercus cette nuit sur la gauche. S’il n’y a rien 
de nouveau, M. Bongars pourra passer la nuit aux avant-postes, et du 
moment qu’on apprendra quelquechose de nouveau dans la nuit, il 
reviendra m’en instruire: s’il n’arrive rien, il attendra jusqu’d la pointe 
du jour de demain pour m’apporter les rapports de la nuit. Il enverra 
un de ses chevaux en relai, afin d’arriver extrémement vite m’instruire 
des mouvements des avant-postes. 


N. 
Preussich Eylau, le 13 février 1807. 


Letters from Colonel William Napier to Sir John Colborne, 


chiefly in connexion with his ‘ History of the War 
in the Peninsula, 


Tue following letters, inthe possession of the Right Hon. Lord Seaton, 
Beechwood, Plympton, are interesting, first in the light they throw 
generally on the character of Sir William Napier, and secondly in 
the information they give in regard to the manner in which he was 
led to undertake his History of the Peninsular War, the sources on 
which he relied, and his conception of the duties of an historian. 
Like everything else that proceeded from Napier’s pen they display 
literary gifts of a high order, though they contain a few solecisms 
in grammar and spelling, which I have left uncorrected. It is 
needless to add that they show that unshaken admiration for the 
personal character and military talents of Sir John Moore which 
Napier shared with the great soldier to whom the letters were 
addressed, Sir John Colborne, afterwards Field Marshal Lord 
Seaton. Colborne, who with a brief intermission had been military 
secretary to Moore from 1807 to Corunna, was from 1821 to 1828 
lieutenant-governor of Guernsey, and from 1828 to 1836 lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada. At the date of the earlier letters he 
held the rank of colonel, but became major-general in 1825. 

I have appended extracts from four letters addressed to Sir 
John Colborne by Sir George Napier; they deal with William 
Napier’s History and his review of Mr. James Carrick Moore’s Life 
of his brother, Sir John Moore; also an extract from a letter of 
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Admiral Sir Graham Moore on Mr. Carrick Moore’s book. 
letters are also in the possession of Lord Seaton. 
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134 Sloane Street: 30 Aug. [1821]. 

My dear Sir John,—I returned from my Scotch expedition upon the 
26th, and I hasten to give you an account of my success. 

The review ' willappear in a fewdays. I had written it in a methodi- 
cal manner, which I thought would render it clearer for the comprehension 
of general readers, but my friend informed me that it would not do so well 
for a review, and accordingly he shuffled the parts together, and has 
perhaps improved it, but Iam doubtful. The matter remains the same, 
and Jeffray was very kind about it. He objected to the attack upon 
Jones, as he said it was brought in head and shoulders, but that, as I had 
exprest a wish to have all that related to Sir John Moore left intact, he 
had sent it at once to press, with the exception of the passage in which I 
say ‘that every knave and every arrogant fool,’ &c. &c., which he thought 
so personal upon Frere that he would not admit it, and, after all, it is not 
necessary, so I made no farther fight about it, although I feel as if I 
should have something instead that would gall Frere. 

I had a conversation with Jeffray about Jones after the review had 
gone to press, in which I stated the matter at large. He said that I 
should have drawn a comparison between Sir John’s retreat and Lord 
Wellington’s from Salamanca. I differed with him, as it would be court- 
ing a quarrel with the Duke’s friends. He said it might be done without 
that, and that Jones should be exposed and the truth known. I agreed 
with him, and proposed our intended joint review upon Jones’s work, 
mentioning your name. He received the proposal graciously and 
encouraged me, so that you have no excuse, and I hope you will strike 
out some plan and give me instructions as to what part I can be of any 
use to youin. It is the more necessary as I see an insolent, blackguard 
attack on Moore has been published in a large French work called 
Conquétes, Victoires et Révers de l’Armée Francaise, and it is supported 
intirely by quotations from Jones’s book and relies entirely upon his 
authority. Although absurdly partial it is likely to be of great authority, 
as the writers are decidedly men of great military talents, and, when they 
choose to give it, of very accurate information. I should be glad to hear 
what you think of the review, and remain 

Yours very sincerely, 


W. Napier. 
Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor, Island of Guernsey. 


Il. 


My dear Sir John,—You must have been considerably surprized at 
the apparent violence of my answer to Jones, not having read his attack, 
1 Napier’s review of Jomini’s Traité des Grandes Opérations Militaires appeared 


in the Edinburgh Review of July 1821. In it Napier defended Sir J. Moore from the 
criticisms of Colonel J. T. Jones in his Account of the War in Spain (1817). 
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which I forgot, by some odd accident, to enclose to you. You will now 
see that I have not used any but his own expressions, and that I have 
kept myself aloof from his scurrility and only given him back his own 
expressions as a sort of lesson to him. I am glad of the opportunity of 
telling you that I cannot find one single word in his first edition of the 
long paragraph which he queerly enough calls praise of Sir John Moore. 
This is the worst point of his defence of himself. 1 suppose he has put 
it in the 2nd edition, which I have not seen, but he gives the world reason 
tu suppose that it is to be found in his first, which is not the case; at 
least I cannot find it. 

Iam glad to hear you intend to review his book in any way.’ It is 
astonishing how it is quoted as good authority in many works. The 
Historical Tables abuse Sir John upon the strength of his account of the 
retreat, as well as the Conquétes and Révers of the French Armies. 1 
have heard of others also, but have not seen them. 

I can have your review put in without your name appearing at all, 
and I have not any doubt of its being well worth Jeffray’s while to have 
it upon my terms. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. Napier. 


ITI. 
13 April [1822}. 

My dear Colborne,—. . . . I cannot pretend to let you have my 
opinion upon your review until the whole is before me, but, as I do not 
believe you are a relation of the Archbishop of Grenada, I shall not 
seruple to give it honestly when I do see it complete. At present it 
appears to me to be full of interesting information, but rather too long 
for a review, particularly in the quotations from Jones’s work. Suppose 
that it requires altering, am I to send it back to you with remarks, or to 
let it take its chance with Jeffrey’s scissors, cr to alter it and send you 
the arrangement that I think would be better? I have just had a letter 
from Jeffrey, with a fee for my review and a request that I should review 
a work attributed to Jomini*® upon the defence of Switzerland, called 
De la Suisse dans Vintérét de l'Europe. It is as much political as 
military, and has created a great sensation in Switzerland. It was 
suppressed in France and Germany, its object being to prove that France 
cannot, consistently with her own interests, occupy Switzerland in the 
event of a war with Germany. At least this is the professed object, but 
it appears to me that the secret design is to convince the Piedmontese 
that, as France cannot expect ever to be successful on the side of Italy, 
that the best thing they can do is to remain quiet, as they are. It talks of 
the certainty of English, Austrian, and Piedmontese armies being always 
to be found together in Italy to oppose the French. Have you seen it ? 
If you have, pray give me your opinion of it. Should it coincide with 
mine I will see Jeffrey d——d before I will write anything in favour of 
the project, although I shall be very willing to write a review exposing it, 
if that will suit him as well, which I suppose may be the case. I am 

? I cannot find that Colborne’s review was ever published. 


* He found afterwards that the book was written by Pictet. Life of Sir W. 
Napier, i. 243. 
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to see him on Wednesday next about it, as he is coming to town with a 
friend, I suppose to fight Walter Scot, as I see by the papers they have 
been held to bail in Scotland. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. NapIER. 
Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 


Lieut.-Governor, Island of Guernsey. 


IV. 
11 July (1829). 

My dear Colborne,—I was beginning to imagine that I had read Gil 
Blas without profit when your letter arrived and reassured me. I can 
well understand the disgust and impatience you feel upon each fresh 
perusal of Jones’s work. When the only interest a book has is the mischief 
that its folly and presumption is likely to create, or has created, I do not 
know a more irksome and fretful task than a close examination of it. Never- 
theless I rejoice that your courage is stout, as from the variety of new 
facts and the impartial view you take of them in your review a very keen 
interest must be excited in the minds of your military readers, as also of 
others, as I have been informed that many people, finding in my review 
an easy way to criticize generals, are commencing observers of warlike 
exploits, besides which it must always be gratifying to old soldiers to con 
over their exploits in print. For my own part I feel very sensibly the 
force and truth of Homer’s description of Nestor’s loquacity about his 
deeds gone by. I am satisfied that a great collection of facts, new ones 
if possible, but at all events facts, are what will pass most current in the 
world, and any innovation upon the established way of thinking 
relative to war will first excite surprise and then admiration. Nobody 
can do this better than you, and your presence with the Spanish armies 
upon so many important occasions gives a value to your writings which 
no other person’s can have, because nobody with the same knowledge, 
impartiality, and character as a soldier was ever near their armies when 
acting alone against the French. 

Jeffray had sent me the pamphlet upon Switzerland when he wrote 
to me to review it. He gave me only 18 days’ time, and I finished it in 
that time, wherefore it cannot be very good, and I had not any opportunity 
of getting the Archduke Charles’s own account of the campaign in that 
country, and also some other works which I wished to have. 

I hope your friend of the Encyclopedia is not that famous learned man 
Sir Thomas Saumarez, who was, when I knew him first, writing down 
Sir Isaac Newton. He thought you were the author,‘ by his speech, as I 
have been told that you were so several times, information which flattered 
me too much to contradict it. 

George is very well now, but he had a severe fall from a chaise the 
other day. He has taken a house called Serge Hill, near King’s 
Langley, Herts, where he and my sister Emily live together. Mrs. 
Napier sends her kind remembrance to you, and I, with every wish for the 
success of the Island of Barataria, remain 

Yours most sincerely, 
W. Napier. . 


* Apparently of Napier’s review. 
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P.S.—I was aware of the danger of the funds, but I am tied down in 
part to them. They are a mortgage upon government, and this is as 
good as a mortgage upon insolvent landlords. 


M.-Genl. Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 


The next letter is interesting as telling us of Napier’s impression 
of Southey’s Narrative of the War in the Peninsula, and of his own 
intention to write on the subject. The connexion between the two 
facts was a close one. ‘Early in the course of 1823 Colonel 
Napier was one day taking a walk with Lord Langdale * in some 
fields, now built over and forming part of Belgravia. The conversa- 
tion turned on Southey’s late narrative of the war in Spain, and 
Lord Langdale was so much struck with Napier’s remarks on the 
events of the war and the characters of the principal actors that he 
urged him to write a history of the war himself.’ The account he 
himself gave of it to his daughter just a year before he died is as 
follows: ‘It was all owing to Lord Langdale I ever wrote that 
history: he first kindled the fire within me . . . telling me I had 
powers of writing yet undeveloped ; that the review proved it to 
him... and he urged me... so strongly, suggesting the late war 
as my province, that it began to make me think whether I would not 
try.’ ® 


V. 
[?6 Jan. 1823.) 

My dear Colborne,—I have just got the loan of Southey’s History.’ 
His malignity exceeds that of any other writer who has yet attacked Sir 
John Moore, and, as the general opinion is that the Duke of Wellington 
has given him materials for his work, it will of course be proportionately 
mischievous. I know from authority that the Duke refused to give him 
any papers, and I can see that his History is despicable, being a compila- 
tion of all the absurd stuff he wrote in the Edinburgh Annual Magazine, 
and extracts from the inflated Spanish papers and the catchpenny 
publication of Doctor Neale,* I think, and others whose froth was received 
in England at that time instead of good ale. I cannot write a review, 
because I have quarrelled with Jeffrey for mutilating my last review upon 
Swiss Politics, notwithstanding an express agreement to the contrary. 
I have, however, turned the affair over in my mind, and I think I see a 
good road to travel upon. 

I propose to write a series of letters in the Morning Chronicle, and 
afterwards to have them collected and published in a volume, these letters 
to contain an historical criticism upon the Peninsula campaign, by which 
a good foundation may be laid for some historian worthy of writing a 
History of that war. But to make them really what I propose, I must 


5 I.e. Mr. Henry Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale. 

* Life of Sir W. Napier, i. 233-4. 

? The first volume of Southey’s History of the Peninsular War had just appeared. 
* Dr. Neale’s Narrative of the Retreat from Corunna, published 1809. 
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have assistance and information, and I will now detail to you the grounds 
I have for hoping to obtain both. In the first place I trust to yourself. 
Bunbury ° will, I am sure, be able and willing to get mea sight of official 
papers, and Lord FitzRoy,'® who I sounded about it, without telling for 
what precise purpose I wanted it, gave me a favourable answer as to his 
own papers, and even some hopes of getting information from the Duke. 
I have made an acquaintance with a Colonel d’Esmena,'! who was on 
Ney’s staff in Spain, and, as he is about something of the same kind, and 
is a very fair honest fellow, I have good hopes there also, but distant, as 
he is just gone to South America, and will not return before a year. He 
has, however, given me a warm introduction to Jomini, who is at Paris 
and from whom I hope to get something. Now if you think that it would 
be possible to get James Moore to do something to defend his brother, I 
know no reason why we might not make a work worth reading and 
useful in more ways than one. 

The advantage of letters in the paper is that many men—James Moore, 
for example—who would not trust me with their documents would perhaps 
write something themselves and send it under the same signature. They 
would also come out by degrees and would not have so much an air of 
pretension, and hard hits might be given to Mr. Southey and others like 
him which need not be retained in the collective work. I should like also 
to prepare in a small compass a collection of anecdotes about Sir John 
during his military career, if his friends would furnish them. This would 
close the work and draw the attention of women, whose conversation is 
always the best defence against the backbiting of the petty blackguards 
who have so continually assailed Sir John. I am going to Paris the end 
of this month, and, if you write me a favourable answer to the proposition 
I have made, I should like to come home about the end of February or in 
March by Guernsey and consult with you about it. I hope you have been 
going on with your review ; it will be of infinite use to the project. Pray 
give my respects to Lady Colborne, and believe me to be 

Yours very sincerely, 


W. Napier. 
‘ Write to me before I go to Paris. 


Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lt.-Governor, &c., 
Guernsey. 


Ere the date of the following letter the project of ‘ letters to the 
Morning Chronicle’ has given way to one of a definitive history of the 
war. 

VI. 
Strathfield Say: 8 April [1824]. 

My dear Colborne,—I have put off writing to you from day to day for 
this last year, always intending to pay you a visit to confer with you upon 
the subject of my intended History of the War. My first plan was small, 
but, like discord, it has grown until its head reaches the skies, and I must 

® Colonel H. E. Bunbury, Napier’s brother-in-law. 


‘© Lord FitzRoy Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan. 
11 The name should be D’Esmenard, the translator of Godoy’s Autobiography. 
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at present be content to give you some information by letter, and I hope 
to hear in return from you something to help me in my project. When 
I went to Paris '? I contrived to get into the Bureau de la Guerre, where 
I found all Buonaparte’s weekly states and copied them. This Jomini 
would hardly believe when I told him. He said he had endeavoured in 
vain to get at them, and he believed I was the only person who ever had 
access to them. I managed through our old friend Brossard, who was 
delighted to see me, and asked very kindly after you. I also obtained a 
great many letters and several confidential reports of the chefs d’état- 
major of the corps relative to Salamanca, Talavera, and the battle of 
Victoria, but I found all the returns relative to Soult’s corps very irregular 
at the time of the Coruiia retreat. However I have a tolerably good 
account of numbers there also. It appears that Napoleon had 360,000 
men in Spain at that time, of which 40,000 cavalry. About 70,000 
came to Astorga. Soult’s corps, about 27,000, followed to Coruiia, and 
they had 18,000 (?) veterans, the remnant of Jena, Eylau, and Austerlitz. 
This answers the fighting gentlemen,'* and I think the manceuvring people 
may be as well answered. I showed some of my papers to Lord Welling- 
ton, and he found them curious and has given me many more, and has 
spoken of me as a person who was writing a History and likely to do it 
well, having many scarce documents. All this will be of great service 
in giving weight without party spirit to what I may write about Sir John 
Moore. I spoke to James Moore, who promised me all his papers, but 
seemed to say that there were very few which had not been published. 
Could you give me a list of what I ought to ask him for, as I think he 
cannot well refuse now? Iam in hopes that I shall be able to see you, 
as I look to your assistance all through as my sheet anchor. Indeed I 
should like to divide the work with you, or to give you my material if I 
thought you would undertake it, my principal object being still the same, 
to place Sir John in the situation he ought to stand in the eyes of 
posterity, and this I know you can do better than myself. 

These materials are certainly very rich, as, in addition to what I have 
stated to you above, I have nearly a complete series of Lord Wellington’s 
dispatches, public and private, for the whole war, the morning states of 
the English and Portuguese troops, all Joseph’s intercepted papers, and I 
am in correspondence with two historians in France, who have given me 
much information and promise me more. Be secret about the duke’s 
dispatches ; he does not know it himself. 

Have you finished your review, and can you give me any idea about 
Sir John’s opinion of the Vimiera business, as I only wait for a clear 
understanding upon that point to begin ? 

Pray give my respects to Lady Colborne and believe me to be 

Yours very sincerely 
W. Napier. 


Direct to me under cover to Mr. Arbuthnott, Whitehall Place. 


Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 


2 February-April 1823. 
'3 Te. those critics who say that Moore should have fought a battle earlier. 
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VII. 


When you answer this direct to me at Sir Guy Campbell’s, Strathfield 
Turgess, but under cover to Mr. Arbuthnott, Whitehall Place. 


13 May 1824. 

My dear Colborne,—I am much obliged to you for the promise of 
assistance, and the plans you tell me ofI shall look after, but I have 
heard that they are not good. I have, however, a friend who will, I 
hope, be able to help me in that line. 

I fear Murray’s '* History will interfere with mine. Do you know if 
it is going on or not ? and do you think he is a man who would help one 
to a good thing or would he keep it to himself ? 

I am here in a farm-house, for two reasons: first I avoid the cries of 
eight children, and secondly I am close to Strathfield Say, from whence 
I get books and maps; and, better than either, I have opportunities of 
talking to the Duke when he comes down, and, as he patronizes my 
undertaking, he gives me very exact explanations upon any point I choose 
to ask him about. 

If you should recollect anything, tell me of it when you write, and I 
will have it ready for him when I next meet him. It is a great advan- 
tage that he has spoken in Mr. Arbuthnott’s set of my undertaking with 
praise, as that will prevent any endeavour upon the part of Moore’s 
enemies to hold it up as contrasting them as rivals, a point of much 
danger which they would eagerly seize upon. 

My present object in writing to you is to ask your advice upon the 
plan of the work. I have been reading Southey again, and I am as- 
tonished at the mass of absurd stories and intrigues relative to Spanish 
politics which he has got together. Now I fear that he has drawn 
people’s attention so much to these follies that the world will think that 
they are really the cream of the transactions in Spain, and that the 
military part is only a dry, uninteresting subject not worthy of the atten- 
tion of men of genius, as all soldiers are stupid fellows. And yet if I 
once enter into. that mass of Balderdash, there will be, I fear, no end, or 
rather no beginning, to my work, as it would take half a life to collect 
the materials. 

My present idea is to give as short and as precise an account as 
possible of Napoleon’s intention of seizing upon Spain and Portugal and 
his manner of executing it, as far as regards the military movements of 
Murat and Junot, without any comment upon the causes or propriety of 
the measure, leaving the facts to speak for themselves. The real political 
history I imagine to be only half developed as yet, and until all the truth 
is known the folly of writing about it is apparent. Besides which, the 
military transactions may be treated separately, I think. 

Having put the king in Madrid and detail’d the forces and positions, 
and given some opinion upon what England might have done at this 
time, I shall narrate the movements and battles which took place up to 
the arrival of the Emperor with the Grand Army. This will, of course, 
include Vimiera and the Convention of Cintra, and will make, I think, a 


‘4 Sir George Murray, quartermaster-general in the Peninsula, proposed to 
write a history of the war. 
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reasonable quantity of matter for the 1st book, or note of the transac- 
tions, for it is in this manner that I propose to arrange the work. I 
will give a careful narrative of events up to some remarkable period, 
and then give separately my own opinions upon what has taken 
place, and sometimes upon what might have taken place. The 
2nd book would commence with Moore’s campaign and finish with 
the winter quarters and sickness after Talavera. This would include 
Ocaiia and Tamames. The siege of Saragossa and the affairs of Cata- 
lonia would be mentioned in a summary manner at the end. But the 
correspondence of the Duke with Cuesta and the Junta is so intimately 
connected with the military part that I must enter into that. Massena’s 
invasion of and expulsion from Portugal, ending with the capture of 
Badajos, will form the 3rd, including the Barrosa and Tariffa affairs. 
The Salamanca campaign will be the 4th, Vittoria up to the fall of 
Pampeluna the 5th, and the French campaign the 6th and last. 

I will now give you an idea of the materials I possess, and then I 
hope you will give me your advice as to how far I ought to introduce 
politics and the Spanish movements independent of our own, bearing in 
mind that I have no wish to touch upon them farther than may be 
necessary to prevent the work from becoming a piece of dry military 
detail, uninteresting to general readers, which would defeat the object of 
putting Sir John Moore right with the world. 

For the 1st book I have— 

1. The published works, such as they are. 

2. Joseph’s intercepted correspondence, containing Napoleon’s notes 
upon the plans of campaign for Bessiéres, Dupont, Gobert, Vedel, and 
Moncey’s corps, Joseph’s own plan after quitting Madrid. 

8. Napoleon’s notes upon it, with another traced out and the points 
of defence, such as Tudela, Burgos, &c., laid down in detail. 

4. Observations upon what he calls l’esprit de la guerre, addressed to 
Savary, and the journal of the commandant of artillery of Dupont’s corps 
relative to his operations and capitulation. This last I got in France, 
and I believe it is exact, never been intended for publication. 

5. All the returns of the French armies during the whole war. 

Together with several political papers of Aranza’s and Urquijo’s which 
I have not yet examined. I have notes of a conversation with the Duke 
about the battle of Vimiero and the Convention of Cintra, some private 
letters, and our morning states. 


For the second book. 


Notes of conversations with French officers, numbers of the French, 
the printed papers, your assistance, the General’s journal promised to 
me by Sir Graham, James Moore’s promises, and some faint hopes 
that an officer who was upon Soult’s staff will, according to his 
promise, send me the journal of that corps, a curious anecdote told to 
me by Jomini relative to the manner in which Soult persuaded Ney to 
quit Gallicia and move upon Placentia; the journal of the état-major, 
by General Semelé, of the 1st corps, relative to Talavera; a letter from 
Joseph to Soult describing the battle and movements; the Duke’s 
despatches, private and public; notes of two or three conversations with 
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him ; some odd anecdotes of Cuesta and Cortes obtained from’ him, and 
Jourdan’s plan, which was not followed, but which the Duke fairly 
acknowledged to me would have ruin’d him if it had been followed. 


For the third. 


I have innumerable private letters from the army, a complete series 
from Squires, whose general views are not so able as his individual 
ones, but whose spirit and devotion to his country are very conspicuous ; 
he must have been a noble fellow. The Duke’s public and private des- 
patches to our government, and if it was not for Henry Fox’s idleness I 
should have had Sir Charles Stuart’s !° papers also : some, however, I did 
see in which he threatens to return with the army if Principal Souza is 
not put down, and another where he calls the suggestions of the Portu- 
guese government senseless absurdities, and regrets that the Spaniards 
ever fought a battle. This confirms Moore’s views, as indeed the battle 
of Talavera does. The latter isa practical comment upon the former, 
and proves the justness of Sir John’s opinions; but more of that here- 
after. I have a number of French anecdotes and published works, and I 
recollect a good deal myself. 


For the fourth. 


For Salamanca I have my own recollections, a great many conversa- 
tions with the Duke, 2 curious letters of Napoleon’s about it, several 
French papers, and the Duke’s despatches private, many private letters, 
and the promise of more papers from the Duke, the exact loss of the 
French in men and guns from their own returns. 


For the fifth. 


The Duke’s despatches, private letters, the journal of General Boyer, 
chef d’étdt-major of Reille’s corps, from the beginning of the campaign 
to the arrival of the army in France, and many other authentic pieces 
relating to it which I forget at present. 


For the sixth. 


I have a great number of papers, English and French, which I have 
not yet arranged. 

For the Guerrillas and Allicant affair, and Cadiz, Tariffa, &c., 
I have Leith’s, Walker’s, Douglas’s, and other great men of that 
stamp correspondence, and General Campbell’s, Governor of Gibraltar’s, 
papers; the Duke’s reports to Lord Liverpool and some of his correspon- 
dence with the Allicant army, together with his opinion of Blake’s and 
Mahi’s conduct at Valencia. He calls the first ‘a fool’ and the 2nd ‘a 
traytor.’ 

I now close this long letter by hoping you will not find me very 
troublesome to you, and begging you to give Mrs. Napier’s compliments 

'® Sir Charles Stuart (afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay) as ‘ Mr. Stuart’ had 
been chargé @affaires in Spain in 1808 and in Portugal in 1810. When Napier 
wrote, he was British ambassador at Paris. Henry Stephen Fox, Napier’s brother-in- 


law and a diplomatist, was probably also in Paris at this time. He was there during 
Napier’s visit in the spring of 1823. 
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to Lady Colborne, and take toll from them yourself, as she begs to be 
kindly remembered to you. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. Napier. 
VIII. 
23 June '* 1824. 

My dear Colborne,—I need not tell you that your opinions and views 
of all that relates to the affairs of the Peninsula are extremely useful and 
interesting to me. Your last letter opened a number of points of view 
which I have been considering ever since I read it. Of course it is im- 
possible to decide at this early stage upon what shall or shall not be 
introduced into a work that must lick itself into form like a young bear. 
But there are some parts of your sketch for the composition of the 
work where I differ with you, and I will give you my reasons. 

To introduce any disquisition upon the changes produced in Europe 
I must be better acquainted with the subject before I could reason with 
sufficient justness to make up for the want of any new materials, and I 
have only the publications which have already appeared without one new 
fact or knowledge of where to obtain one. Besides I think such observa- 
tions belong more properly to a general history of the whole war than to 
any particular portion of it. Jomini also has seized upon the ground and 
is too strong to dislodge. That Napoleon’s invasion was unjust, nobody 
can doubt, and he himself admits it in his memoirs ; but it is impossible 
to take a fair, impartial, historical view of that affair without having his 
papers, and indeed it is impossible to know the true bearings of the case 
from the evidently interested papers of Cevallos and the other Spanish 
politicians, whose relations are the groundwork of all that has yet been 
written upon the subject. As for De Pradt, I look upon him as an ingenious 
fabulist whose authority is not worth a penny upon the most trifling fact. 
My intention has been to avoid attacking the French officers for the acts 
of outrage which they have, or are said to have,committed. Enough has 
been done in all conscience on that head to hand them down to posterity, 
if reprobation only is required. But my ideas upon the duty of an 
historian are very rigid. If lattack the French upon what I have heard, 
I must also assail the English upon what I have seen and heard, or the 
work would not be impartial, but I dare not do this for fear of the law of 
libel, and therefore I think it best to leave the whole alone, or at least 
merely to touch incidentally upon the worst cases upon both sides, such 
as Massena’s retreat, St. Sebastian, &c. 

The characters of the capacities of generals I have had in contempla- 
tion from the beginning, and indeed I have written some rough sketches 
of Moore, Romana, Blake, Soult, Massena, Ney, Junot and Suchet, 
Clauzel and Marmont. Beresford I have not any high opinion of and I 
shall show that in the work without any particular notice of him. The 
Duke will naturally occupy the principal situation in the work, and, as far 
as I can judge from the series of his letters which I have read, he may be 
safely called as sound, prudent, and clear-headed a man as ever commanded 
any army, but I do not think that his manceuvres display a very fertile 
genius. He seems seldom or ever to have committed a mistake and very 

'® « June’ is deleted and ‘ August’ added. 
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often to have exhibited astonishing sagacity; but the brilliant and 
astounding genius of Napoleon overshadows his, I think. But that he 
is a great general, independent of his fortune, I hold to be indisputable, 
nor do I perceive any person among the French marshals who can well 
be put in competition with him. Soult comes the nearest, but he wants 
the Duke’s quickness of perception. The Duke also formed all his plans 
under the impression that any failure would cause the Ministers to give 
up the contest. This cramped his genius. 

There are some papers come from James Moore, and among them two 
books of letters in your hand, which I am to send to you when I have 
done with them. Let me know by what channel they must go. 

I had written thus far a long time ago, but I have been so ill for some 
time back as to be unable to attend to anything. I am now, I hope, 
getting better. 

I have written extracts from the book of letters, and whenever you 
indicate the channel by which I am to send them they shall go to you. 

I expect some papers from Marshal Soult soon, as I have sent him 
notice that I have many of Joseph’s to Napoleon accusing him of all sorts 
of crimes and asking for the means of refuting the accusations. There 
are several points in Sir John’s letters that require explanation, such as 
his constantly cailing his army 35,000 men, when in fact, by the returns, 
he had at Sahagun only 23,500 fighting men. But 1 believe the best 
way will be to make out a narrative and send it to you, and when I get 
yours, make out a History from both. 

What do you think of Llorente ? Blanco White says he was a tolerably 
good man and not a lyar. Alava tells me he was ‘one dam rascal and 
should be hang for a dam lyar.’ 

I saw General L’alemande and hada long conversation withhim. He 
was 2nd in command of the cavalry, and after Colbert’s death 1st in com- 
mand on the pursuit of our army to Coruiia. He considered Sir John’s 
conduct as very creditable to his talents, and said that Soult made a 
mistake in not attacking at Lugo, as he was sure of support and the 
wounded of our army would have fallen into his hands or obstructed the 
retreat. Moore, he says, could not stop, as Ney was directed to turn him 
by the latteral roads, and he says that the Valley of the Sil was used 
by the French afterwards and found practicable for anything, although 
not good.!? 

I have sent all the questions relative to this point and others which I 
thought of to Soult’s aide de camp, General Tholoie, who has promised to 
answer them. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. Napier. 
Col. Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 


Guernsey. 
IX, 
Strathfield Say: 23 Oct. [1824.] 


My dear Colborne,—Mr. Arbuthnott is out of town, but I do not 
mind making you pay a postage for this letter, as I think it will give you 


17 Marchand’s division of Ney’s corps marched by the Sil route as far as Orense 
during the pursuit of Moore. 
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a great deal of satisfaction. I had a regular set-to with Lord Wellington 
yesterday, and I asked him plumply about the first object of the expedi- 
tion which he carried from Cork to Portugal, and also his opinion of Sir 
John Moore’s movements. He said that there was no object at all for it, 
that Ministers had given up all intention of acting in South America, and 
that he had told Miranda so by orders of Government before the period of 
assembling that army. Anstruther he sent sloops to look out for and to 
direct upon his line of march ; Spencer was to attack Lisbon, as Sir Charles 
Cotton had imagined that only 4,000 men were there. 

As to Sir John, his words were as follows: ‘I think Sir John could 
not have fought a battle: his army was not prepared for it, and it could 
have no object. That which he fought at Coruiia was to get his army off; 
any other battle would have been absurd. No, I think he committed 
only one fault : when he marched to Sahagun he should have considered 
it as a movement of retreat and prepared everything with that view. He 
should have marked the places for stores, the day’s marches for each 
column, and established regular é¢apes on the Coruiia road. But, mind, 
this opinion which I now give is one of a man with a great experience in 
the practice of war, and particularly of that peculiar manner of carrying 
on war which is required in Spain, with which Sir John Moore could not 
be acquainted. It is founded upon my knowledge of the country, acquired 
by my own campaigns there, and it is aprés coup.’ After this I think 
there can be little fear of our success in establishing the fact of Sir John’s 
injuries and the injustice with which he has been treated, for you and I 
can prove that he did consider it a movement of retreat, although he 
did not arrange the manner of it so exactly as the Duke speaks of. He 
could not do that ; no information about roads or positions were given to 
him that could be depended on, either by our government agents, the 
Spanish people, or the Spanish generals, and the officers sent by him had 
only just time to make their reports in time for him to decide upon 
making a movement, but never in time to arrange the means by which 
such a movement could be carried into effect in the best manner. Some- 
body has belied the Duke very much when he was represented as censuring 
Sir John’s conduct. He seemed to be glad of the opportunity of shewing 
that he respected him and anxious that I should not imagine he was 
disposed to find fault. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. NAPIER. 
Colonel Siz John Colborne, K.C.B., 


Lt.-Governor of Guernsey, 
Guernsey. 


x. 
Tuesday, St. Steven’s, St. Albans '* [? January 1825]. 

My dear Colborne,—In pursuance of my promise I write to you. I 
was attacked in the knee during the passage,'” but it went off and I am 
here without harm. Iam very much distressed to find that there is a 
chance of my youngest child’s hearing being destroyed, like the two other 
children—it appears to me from the same cause, that of some humour 
which settles upon the ear... 


18 The residence of his brother George. 1” From Guernsey apparently. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXII. 3B 
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The day I arrived in London I met Sir Alexander Johnstone ; he was 
just returned from Paris. He had dined several times with Soult at Lord 
William Bentinck’s and heard him speak with great interest about my 
History, saying that he himself had intended to write, but that his wish 
was only to have the truth told fairly, and that instead of writing he had 
determined to send me all his materials, as he felt certain that they would 
come more usefully before the world from a person who had access to 
both sides than from him alone. This, I think, shews great fairness upon 
his part, and in all the papers I have yet received from him he is certainly 
correct as far as I have any means of judging by the intercepted papers, 
many of which are precisely similar to those he sends to me. 

Pray remember me kindly to Lady Colborne, to whose care and kind- 
ness in mixing what she calls my cordial I owe the escape I have had 
from the gout this time. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. Napier. 


XI. 
(St. Stephen’s: February 1825.] 


My dear Colborne,—I am truly sorry for the cause of your long silence, 
and so far from feeling any impatience I would not have written this 
letter if I did not well know that the best succour in affliction?’ is to 
engage the mind in business as much as possible. Sorrow finds food for 
itself if the thoughts are not diverted by occupation. I feel the force of 
your remark upon the continual state of agitation from hope and disap- 
pointment, which, I may say, embitters life so much that I have long 
looked upon it as a duty rather than a pleasure to remain in the world. 
This may surprize you, but ill-health renders all the feelings doubly acute, 
and the scenes of war I have been engaged in when very young have left 
such a strong taste behind, that the calmer occupations, I am, in common 
with so many others, doomed to, have no attractions for me; neither can 
I look forward to the pleasure of seeing a son of mine distinguish himself 
in the world.?! But Iam dpon a disagreeable subject and will at once 
refer to business. 

Sir G. Moore spoke to Gordon ** for me. The latter promised fairly, 
but he was very grand when I saw him, and talked absurdly about con- 
fidential public offices and the impossibility of letting me copy plans. 
However he referred me to Mr. Pawley, his lithographic director, who 
seems sensible and willing to assist me in earnest. I mean to write to 
Major Todd, when I obtain his direction, to ask him to assist me; he is 
able, I know, if he is willing. I have people looking out at Woolwich 
also, and Niel Campbell in Paris. Some stray plans of Coruiia, Vimiero, 
and some others I have got, and these, with the French plans in their 
publications, I must, I am afraid, trust to, as I find it impossible to trust 
to promises, and the expense of journeys to look after them myself is ruin. 
The great difficulty will be to get them reduced to an equal scale. Mitchel, 
the drawer of the great plans for [Sir G.] Murray, promises to do this for 

2 Alethea Colborne, born 6 May 1824, died 6 Jan. 1825. 

21 Napier’s only son was deaf and dumb. 

2 Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, Q.M.G. in the Peninsula 1811-12, Q.M.G. at the 
Horse Guards 1812-51. 
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me, but he has been so frightened by Murray lately that he will not speak 
even about Spain. I think that Murray has written his book, and that he 
waits until he is free before he publishes, as his opinions, from several cir- 
cumstances, I believe to be rather unfavourable to Lord Wellington’s 
operations. 

Can you help me with any topographical memoir upon the country in 
which we operated? The course of the Douero and the Tagus it is im- 
portant to be well informed upon, as the nature of the banks was part of 
the data upon which the campaign of Talavera and that of 1812 and 1813 
were founded. Of course any other memoir will be of use, but those two 
rivers are indispensable to a right judgment of the operations. 

I have shown the part I have written to Bickersteth, the clever man 
who dined with me when you were at my house, and he approves of it, 
and has even assisted me by corrections, which he promises to continue. 
When I have got some more done, I will send it to you to read. 

Murray, the bookseller, hearing of my work, sent me an offer to publish 
it, and has promised to get any works I want and to lend them to me. 
He is, I am told, a catch, as he can always insure a considerable sale. 

Can you tell me what Spanish works are worth looking at? for, with 
the exception of Nellerto, the Spanish and Portuguese authors appear 
to me to be romance writers, and it will be a waste of time to read 
them. 

Southey has made his book up from the French official account in 
Goldsmith’s Recweil des Piéces, &c., interspersing his own phrases 
banales and enlarging the siege of Saragossa from Vaughan’s absurd 
book, and the massacre of Valencia from Caro’s and Jacob’s travels.** It is 
surprising how litterally he follows the French account until he arrives at 
Moore, when he misrepresents everything, as you know. His vaunted 
private information is his correspondence with a few Spaniards of his own 
acquaintance, who have fed him with the same sort of food that they 
nourished their own vanity with, and he has swallowed it as kindly as a 
young hawk does raw flesh. 

By-the-by I am afraid that I shall disappoint you about the 
Spaniards. They sink in my estimation every time that I consider the 
subject. Not that I underrate the merit of the peasants, or the patience 
of the soldiers, but that I cannot make out any real effort as a nation that 
they made. I am convinced that the French would have subdued the 
whole country in the first year if our money and troops had been spared, 
and in two years the conquest would have been settled tranquilly. 
Andalusia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, New Castille, Old Castille, 
and the Asturias were in fact conquer’d; Gallicia was saved by our army 
in Portugal, Cadiz by our garrison, and all the rest of Spain produced 
after Ocaiia but a few partizans and bands of robbers, which half a year 
would have sufficed to have destroyed, if the absence of our army had 
permitted moveable columns on an extended scale to be employed, and, 
even as it was, their arms and ammunition came from England. I would 


*3 Caro, probably F. X. Caro, professor of the university of Salamanca, and a 


member of the Central Junta. A brother of his commanded part of the Valencian 


troops in 1808. By ‘Jacob’s travels’ Napier means Travels in the South of Spain, 
by W. Jacob, M.P. (1811.) 
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not enter into the early insurrections at all, if I had not got some original 
notes and instructions of Napoleon’s own, intended for the king of Spain 
and Savary’s guidance. These enable me to shew the plan of the French 
operations as a whole, and they correct some details, but the latter part is 
very perplexing. 

Writers should be very cautious. In my account of Dupont I praise 
Reding far more than Castaiios. Your letter has altered my opinion of 
the men, but the latter is a gambler, and he was certainly gambling at 
Andujar during the battle, from whence I concluded he had no share in 
the conception of it and I gave all the credit to Reding. 

I fear you will hardly understand this, for I am very unwell with a 
nervous headache which has troubled me a long time, and I write very 
confusedly, I find to my cost, as I am obliged to correct over and over 
again when I compose with this malady upon me. 

Do you think I ought to give a sketch of the Portuguese insurrection 
against Junot? It is dangerous ground, and Thiebault has done it so 
ably that, if I correct his manifest falsehoods about the British part at 
Vimiero, it will be sufficient. How very beautiful his description of the 
march to Alcantara is! 

Have you ever heard of a collection of Napoleon’s bulletins? They 
were advertised in London three years ago, but I cannot get a trace of 
them now. If you have any jack-of-all-trades who gets you books from 
Paris, will you put him upon that scent ? 

Cannot your friend Colonel Kennedy give you any useful information 
about the assistance and measures we took to forward the insurrection in 
1808 in the Asturias and Gallicia? I have some of his letters, but they 
are meagre. 

Buonaparte’s prudence in the arrangement of his army was very 
wonderful. He calculated his measures always upon the supposition 
that a great army was opposed to him, and guarded his own frontier and 
communications with as much care as if he was on the defensive. 
Southey’s observation that in the beginning a British army sent to 
Biscay would have done wonders is a vulgar error. There was at no 
time less than 40,000 men to guard the line of communications, of which 
24,000 men were in reserve at Bayonne. Generally there was as many 
as 50,000 capable of being collected on any point in a few days without 
counting the garrison of Madrid or the corps in Arragon and La 
Mancha. 

Besides he was always anxious to secure St. Ander and to watch 
Bilbao. His instructions to his generals are full of recommendations to 
secure those ports from the English efforts. And how we were to effect 
a landing with a large army and commence regular operations under those 
circumstances, I do not know, though Southey does. I am right, I believe 
in thinking that Santona, St. Ander, and Bilbao are the only ports where an 
army could disembark on that coast. St. Sebastian secured Passages from 
any attempt on our part from the sea, as a few guns would have rendered 
the narrow entrance impracticable. But the book-makers know more of 
war than soldiers, and I must be very careful how I contradict Southey on 
a military point. Still I do not comprehend how large armies can move 
without means, nor how small armies can beat large ones except by 
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the help of that providence which protects fools. 
of it ? 


What do you think 


I am, my dear Colborne, 
Yours very sincerely, 
W. NAprer. 


XII. 
St. Steven’s: 21 Aug. [1825 ?] 

My dear Colborne,—I have completed the account of Junot’s affair in 
Portugal up to the appearance of Sir Arthur previous to Vimiera, but I 
find myself hampered by the difference between your observations in 
your review and what I find in Thiebault and Southey. I have followed 
your and my own information, as I heard the stories related in Portugal 
by impartial people who were not Patrioticos, but I wish for more direct 
assurance from you. You say ‘ that Loison’s conduct was unjustifiable 
at Evora and the vicinity, but that Leite having imprudently assembled 
the peasantry, they fled at the first appearance of the French. The town 
being deserted, a few houses were pillaged and a priest was shot.’ 
Southey is, of course, raving and rabid, but Thiebault describes a position, 
a reconnoissance, a plan and two battles, one in front, the other in the 
town, the same day: he talks of obstinate resistance in the streets, 
‘cruauté atroce’ of the Portuguese, and ‘ terrible reprisals :’ he says the 
allied Spanish soldiers suffered exceedingly and fired upon the Portuguese 
for offering to give in, and that the French lost 200 wounded, 90 killed. 
Southey calls the Spaniards volunteers or near it. As you were there in 
three weeks after the event, you must know if this is true. To me it 
appears that Thiebault took the boasting of the officers at the time for 
the truth, and, not having time or opportunity afterwards from the 
interruption of the battle of Vimiera and the Convention to rectify the 
accounts, he put them down as he remembered them. He probably never 
saw Loison from the time he returned until after his book was published, 
and in the hurry of the movements before Vimiera got very imperfect 
information. Loison probably gave in an official lye to impress terror 
upon the Portuguese, and never had an opportunity or perhaps never 
wished to correct his account, as Junot was no longer in a situation to 
exact it from him and the flaming puff gave him some éclat. 

Thiebault’s work is certainly very able and his lyes are very difficult 
to detect. I think the numbers of his own people in the battle of Vimiero 
is false, but I can only judge by calculation from the returns I have, 
which only extend to 23 May, after which the Spanish affair prevented 
him from sending them regularly. 

Southey’s is regular gabble; every blacksmith is a great general, 
and the assembly of 10 peasants with pitchforks, an historical event of 
great importance. 

I believe I told youthat Soult intends to send me all his papers, and give 
up writing himself. I have also got a promise of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s. 
Are there any points you wish to get at in that quarter? If so, write 
quickly, as I am to see them in ten days at his house only. Hardinge 
has promised me Durban’s account of the battle of Albuera. 

A friend of mine has an opportunity of getting at Foy, and intends 
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to ask him for papers for me; he can do more than any man if he 
chooses. 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. Napier. 


Pray tell Lady Colborne that her cordials are only just out, and I 
have had no fit of the gout, which athributh, as the Baily says, to her care 
of me. 

Major-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lt.-Governor, &c., 
Guernsey. 


XIII. 


Warwick House, Tonbridge Wells: 29 Feb. [sic] 1826. 


My dear Colborne,—I am glad to hear that you are coming over. I 
hope to be able to see you. If you send the books'over by any person, 
my mother’s home will be the place to have them left at—No. 40, Cadogan 
Place.** 

The number 335,223 is the effective of the French army, which 
includes the sick, wounded, and detachments. The other number is the 
[number] present under arms, actually with the corps or divisions at the 
moment when the state was made out. Of course it would be to under- 
rate the number to refer to the latter, because in the detachments are 
included foraging parties, escorts, and sometimes garrisons, all of which 
would be effective in a retrograde movement. 

I have heard from Soult again, who has made an offer to get Mathieu 
Dumas, author of the Précis des Evénemens Militaires, to translate my 
History into French. This I have accepted as a great advantage. 

My greatest difficulties continue to arise from the want of good plans. 
Without knowing the country accurately it is impossible to form a sound 
argument upon the movements. Do you think [Sir G.] Murray could be 
prevail’d upon to let me look at Mitchel’s plans under a promise 
not to take any sketch from them? If I could just make a few notes 
in writing of the distances, the run of the principal ridges, &c., it would 
be of infinite use. I am now quite unable to ascertain whether the 
position of Rorica had the Sierra de Baragueda behind it, or the range of 
hills belonging to the lines, and if Laborde made his retreat by marching 
through the narrow pass which separates Baragueda from the lines, or by 
some other pass. This is of great consequence, because the sierra is 
impassable except near the point where it joins the Monte Junto, and if 
Laborde fell back by the narrow pass above spoken of, Lord Wellington 
had the means of keeping him and Junot separate and beating them in 
detail. 

I cannot understand why Wellington did not march for Torres Vedras 
after the combat of Roriga, instead of Vimiero. It was surely a great 
error. 

Subject to these corrections I have finished the Convention, which 
proves a tolerable thick volume. This is disagreeable, as I wish to get 
Sir John Moore and Talavera into the first publication if I can. It will 

** Lady Sarah Napier died on 20 Aug. following. 
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never do to expose my 1st vol. to all the malevolence and disappointed 
vanity of people who expect to be taken notice of before the Coruiia affair 
is completed. The first impression will be the most powerful, and I wish 
earnestly to get Sir John Moore well before the world and compact in 
argument before his enemies can attack the work. 

Apropos. After ending the Convention, which also ends the 1st book, 
do you think that I had better begin with Moore, or give a view of the 
state of Madrid and the movements upon the Ebro up to the moment 
when Napoleon broke the Spanish line and marched upon Madrid? I 
am inclined for this latter arrangement, because I think it will show 
the difficulties he laboured under in a more powerful manner, and. the 
reader will feel that nothing can be done by the English army. Whereas, 
if I commence with Sir John’s march, it will appear as if the difficulties 
were only in his mind instead of being real. The object of the historian 
should be in this case to make the reader despond, and that can be best 
effected by bringing all the folly and weakness and cowardice of the 
Spaniards into direct opposition with the vigour, strength, and rapidity of 
the French, and then, when the field is desolate, to show the small 
British force wandering amidst the wrecks of that force which it was 
intended to aid... . 

Present my respects to Lady Colborne and believe me 

Yours very truly, 
W. Napier, 
Major-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, 
Guernsey. 


XIV. 
London: 2 April [? 1826.} 

My dear Colborne,—Your letter and parcel came when I was in bed 
with a slight fever. 

Graham Moore told me yesterday of the intended review.”” You are 
quite right. It was absolutely necessary to do something to stop that 
scoundrel’s mouth. His reputation, however, is completely blasted by 
the 2nd vol. At Murray’s, the bookseller’s, I heard many people of all 
sides in politics speaking of it in terms of contempt and indignation. 
Murray himself said that it would not do, that it was so bad nobody 
could bear it. They all agreed that a venemous review was coming out 
in the Edinborough, but whether Broughham has spoken of yours or that 
another is preparing, I cannot tell. I hope the last ; he should be killed 
quite. 

I feel fully the force of what you say about divisions, and I am 
recomposing every thing I have written with a view to shorten it, but I 
must know all about the divisional movements although I do not write 
an account of them. It is that which torments me. 

I have read the manuscript of Foy’s history, i.e. one half of it. The 
whole reaches only to Vimiera. It is eloquent in a false taste, insolent 
in tone, puerile in reasoning, and displays throughout a shallow, pre- 


*5 Apparently a review by Colborne of Southey’s history, of which the second 
volume had just appeared. See below, p. 746, note 30. 
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sumptuous mind and a virulence of party spirit quite incredible. He 
says the English soldier is stupid, ignorant, and drunken ; that he is brave 
every time he eats, sleeps, and drinks ; that he does not easily retreat, but 
that, if he does, he must be brought back to fight by blows of a stick, for 
that he is without honour or moral feeling; that he advances without 
élan, knows nothing, cares for nothing, and huzzas in a battle because, 
like a brute, that sound is his mode of expressing pleasure or approbation ; 
that the Buenos Ayres affair has proved a truth that nothing has since 
disproved, i.e. that an English army is incapable of operations in the field 
without the assistance of Portuguese, Spaniards, Germans, or some other 
continental nation to assist them and to direct their stupid brutality. He 
says that a French army has never yet been defeated by an equal number 
of any other troops, and that they are incontestably the best soldiers in 
the world. At the same time his work is full of the grossest abuse of 
them, quite as bad as Southey himself. Among their good qualities 
which endear them to the people among whom they make war, he gravely 
and repeatedly enumerates the fact that they always debauch the women 
of the families under whose roof they reside. In short, he appears to me 
to have been a madman writing the wild dreams of his phrenzy. The 
most interesting part is an historical and critical essay upon the constitution 
of the French army from the time of the republic to the Emperor's days, 
explaining their mode of discipline, their attacks, and the classes in which 
the real force and merit of their army resides. It may be very false, but 
it is plausible and interesting. 
Yours very sincerely, 
W. Napier. 


Charles Beckwith seems to think that Sir John Moore’s fault was in 
having made night marches. He says that the French always overtook 
the army at 10 or 11 o'clock, and that we skirmished all day. Conse- 
quently nothing more could have happened if the march had been made 
in daylight. What do you think of this criticism? There appears to me 
some truth in it. 

Major-Genl. Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Guernsey. 


XV. 
[April 1826 ?] 

My dear Colborne,—I have got your letter and the parcells of your 
writing, but I have not looked at them. I have been packing up my 
furniture and looking for a house to live in, having sold myown. I must 
quit it ina week... . 

We are in distress. I am afraid that my youngest child cannot hold 
out; she is continually attacked by inflammation on the brain, and the 
anxiety Mrs. Napier suffers, together with the trouble and bustle of 
moving, has reduced her very much. 

I have got a prospect of opening communication with Suchet, 
McDonald, and King Joseph since I last wrote to you. They are, how- 
ever, uncertain. Suchet promises best. Gurwood is just come back. 
He says that, with the exception of Mexico, the new republics are a set of 
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wandering blackguards, and that their bonds and funds will not be paid 
except out of new loans. Bolivar is the stay of the whole; if he dyes all 
will break up. He says that the battle of Ayachuco was dexterously won 
by Sucre contrary to all probability, for that the army of the viceroy 
was more numerous and far better disciplined and provided than Sucre’s ; 
so that the independence of Peru was upon the point of destruction, and 
may be so again any moment. Hope you have no Peruvian or Colombian 
bonds. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. Napier. 


Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Guernsey. 


XVI. 
Battle House, Bromham, 3 miles from Devizes, 
4 from Calne [? 4 July 1826]. 

My dear Colborne,—I am glad that I shall have an opportunity of 
seeing you, for my affliction *® and moving and waiting for your papers 
have kept back the history sadly. 

I wish much to shew you what I have written ; it is rough and wants 
a great deal of alteration as to stile and some expressions which I find it 
hard to keep down at first writing, but which yours and Bickersteth’s 
criticisms will effectually kill in time. I find that the anger or enthusiasm 
which one generates by the study of an infamous or great action is apt to 
extract strong expressions at the moment which upon after reading 
appear misplaced, and this I take to be the difference between oratory 
and writing : the first warms the hearers as well as the speaker, and that 
renders it safer to indulge in ‘ King Cambyses’ vein.’ 

By-the-by Mr. Moore, the poet, who lives close by here, tells me that 
Sir G. Murray’s speech about flogging (which appeared to me very 
reasonable and sound, altho’ a little in bad taste for the manner) has 
done him great injury in London, and that the world of London say that 
no good history can be expected from him. This is excellent logic, to 
be sure, but it convinces me that an able, scientific work will scarcely go 
down, and that I must not be surprized if that which I and you and 
some others consider the best part of mine should be called tedious and 
ill done. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. Napier. 
Major-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 


No. 3 Hanover Square, 
London. 


XVII. 
15 Sept. 1827. 

My dear Colborne,—You must have been surprized at my long silence, 
but I waited for an answer to my last letter, and this morning it arrived, 
dated in May, having been to Cephalonia in pursuit of Charles. Southey 
is a malicious, arrogant fellow who thinks that his bold ignorance is a 
proof of independence of mind. I expect to see the review out this 
coming number for September. You of course have seen Walter Scot's 


** He had lost a child, Henrietta, in April at Tunbridge Wells. 
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folly about the General,®’ but he is so universally scouted that it is not 
necessary to make any remarks upon his writings. 

I know you well enough to believe that you would rather the Duke 
was in office without you than that you yourself were in without him,”* and 
therefore I congratulate you upon his return. Apropos, FitzRoy will 
frank my letters now. 

I have finished all the 1st vol. now and I am daily correcting the 
stile and the arrangement, which is a greater difficulty than I apprehended. 
I think I have done the Coruiia business tolerably well—not as it might 
be done, but it is so dependent upon the details for a fair explanation of 
the General’s actions that it is impossible in the general history to do him 
full justice. I have interwoven your remarks, at least the substance of 
them, entire into the observations.*” I hope to be able to shew it to you 
before I print ; indeed I would rather send it to you by post than let it go 
to press without your corrections. You must, therefore, let me know 
what chance I have of seeing you between this and Christmas. It is 
very slow work. I wonder if this arises from dulness or accuracy or 
both, but I toil without perceptible progress. One thing pleased me, 
however. Bickersteth read the account I give of the Juntas previous to 
bringing Moore on to the stage, and, on my expressing my anxiety to 
make out his case well, said, ‘I don’t know how that may be until I read 
it, but you have laid a capital foundation for it in what you have 
written.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
W. Narrer. 


The author of Cyril Thornton, whose name is Hamilton, has a history 
of the Peninsula war in 2 vol. in the press. I hardly think he can 
have very good information. 


XVII. 
[? December 1827.] 

My dear Colborne,—Bromham*® is just the shabby fellow that I 
always thought him. I think that you ought to get the review out if 
possible, but through Allen is a bad way, because he is capable of putting 
in abuse of the General to please Lady Holland. He wrote a biographical 
memoir (for the Edingbourgh Encyclopedia) of Mr. Fox, in which he 
satisfactorily explained the cause of Mr. Fox’s secession from the Ministry 
in 1784 (sic). This explanation bore hard upon Lord Shelbourne, and Lord 
Holland, to please his friend Lord Lansdowne, made Mr. Allen erase it, 
and thus a stigma on his uncle is unjustly affixed through his means, and 
in a standard work, the quarter whence the memoir came being well 


** His remarks about Moore in his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 

*8 Mr. Canning’s death on 8 Aug. 1827 upset an arrangement by which Colborne 
was to become military secretary to the secretary-at-war. 

2® Sir John Colborne’s letter to Napier of 16 March 1827, here referred to, will be 
found in my Life of F. M. Lord Seaton, p. 383. It contains Colborne’s diary of the 
retreat to Corunna. 

% As he was writing from Bromham, this slip for ‘Brougham’ was a natural one. 
Brougham had apparently not accepted Colborne’s review for the Edinburgh, and it 
seems never to have been published as a review. I have printed extracts from it in 
my Life of Lord Seaton (1903), pp. 100-8, 394-6. 
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known. I saw the two copies, the one with the explanation, the other 
without. They were shewn to me by Mrs. Fox. 

Lord Londonderry’s history is advertized. The author of the 
Subaltern *! wrote it forhim. Your information is the first I have heard 
of George’s intended visit to Guernsey: perhaps I can send the history 
by him: at all events you shall see it. 

What do you think of war? You know, of course, that Bunbury’s 
youngest son was wounded at Navarino ; ** he lost his right arm. Poor 
little fellow, it is hard at 18 to be mutilated in the middle of peace. It 
is said that the ministers must go out. With all my heart. I like neither 
side and I do not despair to see a good host of honest men yet arrayed 
against both the factions, and determined to have a reform, be it great or 
little. 

Yours sincerely 
W. Napier. 
XIX. 
[December 1827 ?] 

My dear Colborne,—I am much disappointed not to have the pleasure 
of seeing you and very sorry for the cause of your absence. I have 
waited until now before I answered you because I wished to see the Miss 
Starkies, who have just arrived from Guernsey, and I was in hopes might 
have known of some person returning there or to Southampton. Unfor- 
tunately they know of nobody and I am afraid of sending the vol. by 
the coach to Mr. Lefebvre, because it must go by a cross-coach and will 
likely enough be lost. This would ruin me entirely, for I have recomposed 
itand rewritten, or rather Mrs. Napier has rewritten, it from beginning 
to end, and I am quite broke down in mind by the labour and have no 
copy. I do not think I cowld get it up again if it were lost. Itis not, 
however, yet ready. The authorities are not yet placed, nor the appendix 
selected and copied. Indeed, I wanted your assistance about selecting 
letters to publish. That is a task that a writer cannot well do himself, 
for he gets so used to his subject that many papers of the utmost interest 
to others appear to him unnecessary. It will be yet a month before I can 
put it into Murray’s hands, and I suppose it will be another before he 
will strike a bargain. Have I any chance of seeing you in that time ? 
As to publishing it without your having read and corrected it, I will not 
do it, even though I should send you the proof-sheets: but I wish much 
that you could examine it at your leisure in manuscript. I have bestowed 
a great deal of pains upon Moore’s part, but I feel dissatisfied still. It 
does not convey to others the strong impression that I have myself of his 
difficulties, his judgement and quickness. However it is the best I can 
do and must stay the stomach of the public until better food is provided. 

I am, my dear Colborne, 
Yours very sincerely, 
W. Naprer.** 

*! G. R. Gleig, who had served in the war as a lieutenant in the 84th Regiment. 

%? 20 Oct. 1827. The boy was the son of Colonel H. E. Bunbury and the nephew 
of Mrs. Napier, his mother and Mrs. Napier being daughters of General Henry Fox. 

* Colonel Napier visited Sir J. Colborne in Guernsey—probably taking his first 


volume with him—early in January 1828, He left on 12 January, and his first volume 
was published later in the spring. 
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XX. 
Calne: 1 Aug. 1828. 

My dear Colborne,—I am obliged to write a long letter to you, and, as 
I see by the papers that you are preparing for an ‘ immediate attack by the 
French,’ I suppose it will reach you in Guernsey. Otherwise I was in 
hopes to have seen you or heard of you by this time in England. 

You will have probably seen Sorrel’s pamphlet, which under the guise 
of putting me right is a covert attack on Sir John Moore. The error 
about his falling back to Villa Franca I confess. The closeness of the 
correspondence misled me to think that it was in consequence of Blake’s 
information (?), especially as I remember well that we marched some 
miles beyond Astorga and then returned before the retreat to Villa 
Franca. As to the destruction of stores, I myself saw ammunition 
thrown into the river, and J marched over the shoes in brandy running in 
the streets of Astorga. The dragoon affair I will punish him for by 
printing George’s ** account of the whole business as it happened, for this 
pamphlet is old Baird’s, not Sorel’s. The march of 60 miles in 86 
hours I cannot make out on the map to be more than 40 miles, and the 
number of hours appears to me to be also 40, which is not very great 
exertion. What do you know about this part of the business ? 

It is not my intention to print another pamphlet; the reply to Lord 
Strangford is enough for me; but in a 2nd edition I must take some 
notice of Sorel. The old man’s being hurt about the manner I treat him 
at the battle of Coruiia is natural, and I will alter that part and the retreat 
to Villa Franca, but I will not soften a word about the dragoon and I will 
repeat and strengthen the assertions about the army’s having been 
irregular. I wish you would give me your view of Sorel’s publication. 

I have since seen General Bathurst, who I find a clever fellow, but so 
vain that he kept me for three successive days at his own house employed 
without relaxation in listening to his assurances, that everything good 
done by Lord Wellington and by Sir John Moore was in consequence of 
his directions, and that every failure was because they did not follow his 
advice. He saysthat Sir J. Moore was the only inexperienced man in the 
army, and that all the difficulties and losses arose from his inexperience 
and not from any other causes, and that he, Bathurst, proposed and 
offered to prepare the means of defending Gallicia 15 days before the 
retreat, and that he also pressed to be allowed to make a raft and bridge 
at Valencia de St. Juan before we advanced to Sahagun, but that his 
remonstrances were unheeded. He swore to me that nobody was with 
Sir John Moore but himself at the battle of Coruiia, and that he, Sir 
John, went into the smoke, where he could see nothing, because he 
wanted to be near the 42nd out of a foolish partiality and idle affectation 
of being near an old Scotch regiment. Bathurst spoke to him not to 
remain there, but he answered, ‘I can’t leave the 42nd.’ 

How much of all this was madness and how much folly, I can’t make 
out, but his recollection is so clear and good about facts that it is difficult 
to know where to leave him. At Calcabellos he says that there was only a 
picquet’ of dragoons in front of the town, and that 3,000 or 4,000 French 


** George Napier was the officer who took the despatch to Baird which Baird’s 
dragoon lost on its way to Fraser. See Early Life of Sir G. Napier, p. 63. 
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came after them. If I recollect right that is the point you deny. 
What do you say about the number of our cavalry? He is also positive 
that Moore did not receive the reports about Vigo at Nogales. He says 
he changed his route entirely because he remembered Betanzos to be a 
tolerable harbour when he had formerly reconnoitred it, and that his 
change of retreat should be attributed to caprice rather than anything 
else. All this was accompanied by the most ardent protestations of 
admiration and love for the memory of Sir John. 

Lord Howden has sent me all his papers, and I have seen Sir N. Trant, 
who promises me his, but I think he is a devilish cunning fellow. Do 
you know him well? How much should I trust him? Lord London- 
derry is getting into scrapes in all corners about his errors. I owe 
Trant’s and Lord Howden’s communications entirely to him.* I wish I 
could see you about Bathurst and Sorel. 

Yours, 
W. Narter. 

Savary has contradicted some of my assertions. That about himself 
I was told by an aide-de-camp of Murat’s, but of course Savary knows 
best. His other remarks are so incorrect about dates, &c., that it is 
evident he writes from recollection. His memoirs are very interesting, 
but I do not understand how Napoleon could have moved on the 24th 
only, when Moore heard of his march the 28rd. There isa great obscurity 
about the period when Napoleon first heard of our advance. 

Major-Genl. Sir John Colborne, 
Guernsey. 
XXI. 
[August 1828.) 

My dear Colborne,—I enclose you one of General Bathurst’s letters, 
by which you will perceive the sort of feeling he has against Moore, and 
perhaps you can give me answers to some of his observations. That 
about stores I can answer, but in my 2nd edition it will be absolutely 
necessary to put Sir D. Baird a little more in the wrong, that his version 
may be valued at its worth. By a shorter retreat from Sahagun Bathurst 
means a retreat in one column by Valencia de 8. Juan, which would have 
left Benevente open to the French. This appears to me to be a touch of 
his unhappy state, for it is certainly against all reason to abandon your 
stores, the main road, the defence of the river and the bridge, and to club 
the army at one place, merely because 6 or 8 miles’ distance might be 
gained, when time was not wanted and when it would not have been 
saved by the expedient. Bathurst had, he says, proposed the forming a 
raft bridge there while we were on the advance—this is the secret. 
What does be mean about the orders being sent direct to the generals 
and not to the quartermaster-general ? 

As to the hurry of the retreat and the not checking the French, that 
is the old story, best answered by the fact that the French did not break 
our rear-guard once and consequently were checked enough. 

Your sincerely, 
W. Naprer. 
** Londonderry had criticised Cradock [i.e. Lord Howden] for lingering at Lisbon 


in February-March 1809. The latter put his views and his papers at Napier’s disposal 
for the discomfiture of Londonderry. 
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Sorel lays great stress upon Baird’s proposition, dated 8th Dec., 
to defend Gallicia. To this I would answer that an army in Gallicia 
would not have troubled Napoleon. He would have placed 50,000 men 
in Leon to watch it, and could have sent 50,000 more without difficulty 
to Lisbon and Oporto. The defence of Gallicia would then have fallen 
to pieces. It was an army moving from Gallicia upon his line of com- 
munication that alarmed him and drew him down on the British. He 
had the 1st corps, 30,000, the 4th corps, 24,000, the 10,000 men in Madrid, 
all untouched, besides what he carried to Astorga. Besides which 
Baird’s proposition was only made the 8th. The 10th it reached Moore. 
The answer would have got back the 12th. Baird would have taken 
2 days to arrange the mode, and by the time the commissaries at 
Corujia had begun to ask after provisions and mules, the army would 
have been at Villa Franca. 

Major-Genl. Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor, 
Guernsey. 


Enclosure. 


Bath: 1 Aug. 1828. 
My dear Colonel Napier,— ... Two days ago I received Sorell’s 
pamphlet. It seems written with moderation, and upon most parts you 
know I should agree with him rather than with you, asI fear Sir John 
had at least his full share of blame for any irregularities in the retreat, 
from not taking sufficient precautions to check the rapid advance of the 


enemy from Astorga and even not looking early enough to the means of 
the most expeditious and shortest retreat from Sahagun ; and I forgot to 
tell you that on the day he proposed to advance, I was sent with a 
squadron of the 15th to reconnoitre the banks of the Carrion, and a most 
long and desperate march it would have been all night in the snow and 
over half-frozen streams, if it had been persisted in. I returned late at 
night, just as he had determined to countermand the columns. 

I see also, what I always believed, that it was Sir John himself by a 
direct communication to the lt.-generals altered the arrangements for 
the route of the divisions without communicating to the Q.M.-General. 
Otherwise Sir David Baird’s division would not have had the distance 
from Astorga to Cacabellos to go over in so short a time. Nor was it 
necessary: for if, when pressed, Sir John had ordered Sir David from 
Manzanal to Cacabellos and the villages between that and Bembidre, he 
would have had support near the reserve and shortened the march from 
Astorga to at most from 35 to 40 miles ; for I believe even to Cacabellos 
was not much more than 45 to 50 at most, and not 60, and Sir David 
would then have been at Villa Franca when the reserve were at 
Cacabellos. 

I believe also that Sir John having left Sir David to fix the point of 
retreat for himself, adopted it for the whole army without examining 
minutely the documents on which Vigo was fixed upon and Corunna 
given up; and that he changed it, equally without examination of these 
documents, or even enquiring much into the subject either of Sir David 
or those about him, and I fear without even any reports from any 
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officers sent by himself; but only from the impression in his own 
mind respecting Betanzos, and finding himself pressed more than he 
expected. And he certainly never enquired, nor would he adopt when 
proposed, any of those means which Sir David Baird had prepared and 
intended to use and check the advance of the enemy if he had himself 
been pressed. 

I believe these causes to have materially contributed to the hurry and 
disorder of the retreat, though I admit the weather had also much effect, 
but the conduct of the officers had partly the excuses Sorell makes for 
them. 

The indefinite order to destroy stores, by which the Engineers were 
deprived of tools that were afterwards wanted, was Sir J. Moore’s; and I 
believe that he did not state that he might want some for destroying 
bridges and roads, as he had no intention or thought of destroying any 
till he got to Lugo. 

Sorell is also right that Sir David destroyed no stores—only the few 
shot thrown down wells to make room for money, as I mentioned to you. 
Sorell’s reasoning about the advance I think wrong: though it may be 
doubtful whether it was not pushed a day coo long, and, as I before said, 
without sufficient calculation for an easy and expeditious retreat. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES BATHURST. 


XXII. 
From Sir George Napier. 


17 May [1828]. 

I only am just returned from Paris. Soult was uncommonly kind to 
me, and you never heard a man louder in his unqualified praise of every 
part of Wm.’s history, and he said the observations at the end of the 
chapters were perfect, and as far as he was a judge required no comment 
but met his full and entire approbation, and that the whole French army 
would and must be highly pleased with the correctness and justness with 
which he narrated the different events of the war, and that his name 
would go down to posterity as a great and just historian who had not 
allowed either national or party influence to make him swerve from the 
truth. Old Count Dumas is in high delight and said that he had little or 
no criticisms to make, but that in a few instances Willm. was a little too 
hard on them and that he had written to him about it; that the account 
of the General’s retreat was perfect and the eloquence above his praise ; 
that William was the only historian who seemed to comprehend Napoleon’s 
military views on entering Spain and the only man who had done justice 
to the Emperor, and that all he stated was new to France and to Europe. 
Clausel praised it highly, but Balesteros, who I met at Soult’s, had not 
read it. Count Dumas has nearly goi it all translated, and uncommonly 
well. He has half of it printed already, and hopes to see it published hy 
the end of next month. Soult gave me a print of himself before I came 
away. General Anderson, whom I saw two days ago, told me to write to 
Wm. and tell him that he had met Lord Stewart (Sir Chas.), who said, 
‘I am Napier-mad; every word in that book is correct, and it is perfect, 
and the first and only history of that time.’ In short, Anderson told me 
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he has universally found it most highly praised. Wm. has heard nothing 
from either the Duke or Lord FitzRoy, but we hear Mrs. Arbuthnott says 
she is highly pleased with the dedication and much amused with the 
History, which is a curious frase. But I suppose His Grace has not had 
time to read it yet, or perhaps he may not be pleased with the politicks. 


XXIIT. 


From Sir George Napier. 
Dawlish: 27 Jan. 1829. 

William has had a most able, clever statement, written by the Duke 
himself, with an explanatory plan of the passage of the Duro, sent him by 
His Grace, for his next volume. William says it is perfect and puts to 
flight all the stories about conspiracies in Soult’s army having anything 
to say to the Duke’s operations at that period. He seems highly pleased 
with it, and no wonder, as it shows the Duke’s opinion of his work, or he 
would not at this busy period have taken the trouble to write it for him. 
I hear Beresford abuses it finely and says he has just two Gods, Moore 
and Buonaparté, and cares for no one else. William says he will see that 
he has a Devil as well as Gods. He hopes to be ready with it by the end 
of spring. 

XXIV. 


From Sir George Napier. 
Florence : 25 July 1834. 

I do not know what you think of the review ** of Mr. James Moore’s 
Life of his brother, but I am sure he well deserves it, for so abominable 
a work as he has given to the public under the name of a Life of that 
great man. William’s fourth volume is selling off amazingly, and 
approved by all, I hear, except Lord Beresford, who has attacked him 
again, and William has answered him wickedly. I hear he has proceeded 
a long way in the fifth volume. 


XXV. 
From Sir George Napier. 
Pisa: 20 April 1835. 
I agree with you in wishing Wm. had been less severe in his review 
of Sir John Moore’s Life (though he has never told me he was the writer, ) 


on account of the Admiral *’ and the rest of the family. As to Mr. Car- 
rick Moore, I pity him not. 


XXVI. 
From Admiral Sir Graham Moore. 


Brook Farm, Cobham, Surrey: 29 Sept. 1834. 

I wished him to have compiled it almost entirely from the letters of 
which I have a great number and from the journal. It was with difficulty 
that James was persuaded to insert even the letters which appear in the 
work, and he could not be persuaded to omit his own general observations 


6 By Colonel William Napier. It appeared in the Ldinburgh Review of April 1834. 
7 Sir Graham Moore. 
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on politicks, which only tended to bring a host of party scriblers [about 
him] without illustrating the character of the General in the least. You 
know that John always kept aloof from party and that he felt no enthusi- 
astic admiration for the leading men of any of the great parties in the 
state, of whom he formed his judgement from their actions and not at all 
from their speeches. The General’s letters and his journal, together with 
what was known to the public of his professional conduct, formed ample 
materials for exemplifying his character and give a much clearer idea of 


the man than any description drawn up by the most acute observer could 
afford. 


I have to thank Lord Seaton and the Hon. W. N. Bruce, grand- 
son of Sir William Napier, for kindly giving their sanction to the 
present publication, and Mr. Charles Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, for kindly supplying some notes and corrections. 


G. C. Moore Sirs. 


VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXII. 8c 





Reviews of Books 


K. IazappyyorovAov ‘Iatopia rod “EXAnvixod “EOvous. “Exdocis rerdépry 
cupmArnpwbeioa td Mavdkov Kapodidov. (‘Ev ’A@jvais. "Exdorixds olkos 
T. A. dé&y. 1903.) 


SEVEN years have elapsed since the publication of the third edition of 
Paparregépoulos’s great history of the Greek nation, and the discoveries 
which have been made in the interval in many branches of Greek his- 
torical study render a fourth edition very welcome. No better editor 
could have been found than Professor Karolides, of the Athens University, 
whose historical lectures are justly celebrated there, and who has trans- 
lated into modern Greek Hertzberg’s history of Greece under the Romans. 
Professor Karolides has left untouched the original text of these five large 
volumes, which embrace the story of the Greeks from the earliest times 
to the recognition of Greek independence, treating the work as a classic, 
and has restricted himself to the task of adding footnotes in explanation 
or correction of the author. These notes are, as is natural, most frequent 
in the first volume, which deals with the classical period, while in the 
Macedonian, Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Turkish, and modern parts he 
has written nothing that was not absolutely essential, as in those depart- 
ments large additions rather than explanations would have been necessary, 
and it was not thought desirable to increase the 4,884 pages which the 
work already contains. The most important notes in the first volume 
deal with the fresh light thrown on the Athenian constitution by the 
discovery of the treatise attributed to Aristotle; but, in those sections 
which relate to the Mycenaean period, the history of the alphabet, and the 
Phoenicians in Crete, the editor makes no allusion to the excavations of 
Mr. Arthur Evans at Knossés. In the second volume the discovery of 
the hymn to Apollo at Delphi in 1893 has been duly notified, and 
the editor emphasises the fact that the Achaean league was not a repre- 
sentative system, and points out that after 146 B.c. Greece formed an 
annex of the province of Macedonia. The only notable comment on the 
third volume is a learned dissertation on the title of the oecumenical 
patriarch and its meaning. In the fourth volume (p. 290) the editor 
allows the mistake, made even by the microscopic Hopf, to stand, that 
Harald Hardraada, whose name was scratched on the famous lion now 
in Venice, which gave the Piraeus its medieval name of Porto Leone, died 
at the battle of Hastings instead of at Stamford Bridge. 

The last volume of the work is undoubtedly that which most 
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required additions. Paparregépoulos had, indeed, the great merit, in 
describing the involved Frankish period, that he wrote clearly and did 
not lose himself in the maze of unimportant details, to which Hopf 
sacrificed everything else. But the history of the Ionian Islands and of 
Crete, as well as that of the empire of Trebizond, must be sought else- 
where. Moreover a great deal has been written in modern Greek about 
the history of Athens under the Turks since Paparregépoulos composed 
his sketch of the city in the Turkish period, mainly based on Guillet’s 
account. We need only allude here to the two recent volumes of K. Phila- 
delphets and to the larger work of Kampouroglos. With regard to the 
first part of the word T'acpoidos (‘ the child of a Frank father and a Greek 
mother ’), which Paparregépoulos had given up as inexplicable, his editor 
inclines to the view that it is derived from gargon. But is it not more 
likely that it is the shorter form, gars? The author’s statistics of the 
Mussulman population in Bosnia and the Herzegovina (v. 475) require 
correction, and Sithas ' has shown that the family name of PdaAAys may 
come not from a Frank called Raoul, but from the Albanian word ral 
(‘bald’). Nor has the editor altered the author’s statement, which the 
Roman topographer Nibby showed long ago to be erroneous, that the 
Greek monastery of Grotta Ferrata is on the site of Cicero’s Tusculan 
villa (v. 478). The interesting institution of the Stradioti might also 
have been elucidated from the ample materials which Sithas has col- 
lected. The last part, that which deals with the war of independence, is, 
as Professor Karolides says, incomplete and in some respects inaccurate. 
But these are slight defects in an admirable piece of work. To have 
written in lucid and agreeable style the history of the Greek nation during 
2,500 years is no small achievement; to recognise the merits of Paparre- 
gépoulos one has but to compare him with a mere dryasdust like Hopf or 
a mere epitomiser like Hertzberg in his continuous history of Greece. Few 
writers have been so fair to the Franks ; and, if the book shows at times 
the national antipathy of the Hellenic patriot to the Bulgarians, we most 
cordially re-echo the sentiment: 7 pecawvixy ypav ioropia dev xarékaBev 
eloére tiv mpoonkoveay tak. Writing with a knowledge of documents, 
which Emerson and Finlay did not possess, both the author and his most 
capable editor have done much to redeem medieval and Turkish Greece 
from oblivion. W. Minver. 





Anonymus Argentinensis: Fragmente zur Geschichte des perikleischen 
Athen aus einem Strassburger Papyrus. Herausgegeben und 
erlaiitert von Bruno Karu. (Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. 1902.) 


THE learned world is indebted to the ingenuity and industry of Professor 
Keil for the editio princeps of an exceedingly interesting papyrus, which he 
has modestly named Anonymus Argentinensis. The place of its discovery 
is unknown. It was purchased from a dealer in antiquities at Cairo in 
1898, and has found a resting-place in the University Library at Strass- 
burg, where it is catalogued as ‘Papyrus Grecus 84.’ The papyrus, 
measuring about seven inches in height and 8? to 4 inches in 
breadth, is a fragmentary half-leaf, broken across from top to bottom 


1 Mynucia ‘EAAnvixhs ‘Ioropias, ser. i. vol. i. p. XXxvVi. 


3c2 
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almost in a straight line. The writing on both sides is Greek. The recto 
is written in a cursive hand, exceedingly difficult to decipher ; it is 
apparently a statement of business accounts of no particular interest, 
dating somewhere in the first half-century a.p. The verso is written in 
uncials, as if by a professional scribe, and, where it is well preserved, is 
easy to read. Dr. Keil judges its date to be about a half-century later, 
50-100 a.v. It contains in twenty-six lines isolated extracts, each one in- 
troduced by a ér:, made apparently from some larger work, but all relating 
to Athenian history of the fifth century B.c., and arranged, it would 
seem, in chronological order. The editor, in the bulky volume which is 
before us, has naturally not been content with a simple transcript of the de- 
cipherable text. He has set to work to put together what is rather like a 
Chinese puzzle with only half ofthe pieces in his hands. The remaining 
fragment presents on the verso only the left half of the twenty-six lines, 
which exhibit, where they are best preserved, some twenty-five to thirty 
letters, the right half being lost with the rest of the papyrus, and with 
it all possibility of determining by external evidence the length of the 
missing portions of the lines. Unfortunately the manuscript is also 
otherwise imperfect ; for at their right end the lines have, owing to the 
rubbing of the papyrus, suffered on the average a loss of seven or eight 
letters, though their extreme limit can be made out with some certainty. 
Again, two more or less regular creases, going down the whole length of 
the leaf, have produced holes in the papyrus, which at line 17 become 
so serious as to render the decipherment of most of the remainder a matter 
of extreme difficulty. 

Evidently, therefore, before any restoration is possible, the first point 
to be determined is the average number of letters missing at the begin- 
ning of the lines. Dr. Keil would put the minimum at twelve or thirteen, 
relying on his highly probable conjecture xara\véévrwv as the first word 
in line 17, and the maximum at twenty-three, which would seem 
hardly so well justified by his very problematical restoration of pwy trav 
ert tAwipwv érysed] as the beginning of line 10. For if we take his 
minimum, the average length of the complete lines would be some forty 
letters ; if his maximum, then fifty letters. In the former case the lines 
must have measured some 4} inches in length, in the latter as much as 
5 inches. But Mr. Kenyon! tells us that in prose works, written by 
professional scribes, the widest lines hitherto discovered are not more 
than 8} inches, though in poetry a width of 5 inches is sometimes found. 
Dr. Keil himself admits (p. 18) that the shortest supplementation is 
always the most probable, but none the less allows himself in his 
conjectures from twenty to twenty-three letters. However that may be, 
in the papyrus itself some 570 letters are decipherable out of some 1050 
to 1200 that the twenty-six lines must have originally contained: in 
other words, just about half. 


This result gives but little comfort. . . . In historical extracts any certain 
restoration of the text under such circumstances is in most cases quite impos- 
sible. In mere extracts no long connexion of thought is to be found, and where 
hitherto unknown facts are adduced no help can be obtained from parallel 


' The Paleography of Greek Papyri, 1899, p. 21. 
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passages to aid us in our conjectures. If, notwithstanding, I try almost 
throughout to fill up the lines to the required extent, I wish thereby merely to 
indicate what idea I have formed of the content of the words lost to us, and at 
the same time to show that the words suggested are, so far as the space is 
concerned, possible. Its palaographical possibility is a small test of the merit 
of a conjecture; but it would be self-deception to infer necessity from mere 
possibility (p. 18). 


Such is the editor’s modest estimate of the success of his attempts to 
emend the defective text. And there indeed we may leave them: for 
it would be beyond the limits of a review to criticise each conjecture 
in detail. Nor is it needful; for however plausible these emendations 
may be in themselves, and however much support they may find in 
parallels adduced from previously known authorities, the real interest of 
the papyrus centres in the new facts of Athenian history herein dis- 
coverable to which allusion has already been made, and which—with one 
important exception—are quite independent of all conjecture. 

According to Dr. Keil (p. 180) the new facts are as follows :— 
(1) The appointment of magistrates to finish the buildings of the Acropolis, 
and the inclusion of the Parthenon in this more general scheme. (2) The 
date of the transference of the treasure of the Delian Confederacy 
from Delos to Athens, and the name of its proposer, ‘Pericles. (3) The 
tribal organisation for the building of new ships for the fleet in the fifth 
century B.c. (4) A hitherto unknown expedition of the Athenians. 
(5) An isolated statement as to the name of Phaeax’s ship. (6) State- 
ments as to the reforms of the restored democracy c. 410 B.c.: (a) in 
finance, (8) in judicial arrangements, and (y) in connexion with the 
Nomophylaces and the Areopagus. The importance which Dr. Keil him- 
self attributes to these statements can be seen from the fact that he 
devotes no less than 250 pages to the justification of his own interpreta- 
tion of them. 

We propose to deal with them in the order named, and shall follow 
Dr. Keil’s enumeration of sections; but first we must premise that we 
agree with his opinion that from the extracts themselves it is impossible 
to discover either the purpose of the epitomator in making them, or the 
source from which he drew them, so that their credibility entirely 
depends first on their own inherent probability and secondly on their 
consistency with otherwise well-authenticated facts of Athenian history. 

§ 1. Assuming then that the extracts are on the whole arranged in 
chronological order, if we stick merely to the decipherable text we learn 
from the first section that ten commissioners, chosen one from each 
tribe, with two epistatae at their head, were appointed to carry out some 
scheme the nature of which cannot be determined (though very probably, 
as Dr. Keil supposes, for building purposes), and that ten years later (if 
Dr. Keil’s reading per’ érn i be accepted for the manuscript per.y i, of 
which +r and i are doubtful) either they or the Athenians in general 
began the building of the Parthenon some time or other before the 
archonship of Euthydemus 450-449 B.c. Dr. Keil’s conjecture * [xatazoAc- 
pnbévrwv Sy tHv Iep]odv to supply the missing words in line 4 will 
hardly commend itself, first because it is otiose, as the words per’ éry i 


? Keil, p. 28. 
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can only refer back to some definite date already given in the missing 
lines ; and secondly, because it is inconsistent with the context, which 
seems to require a clause stating the completion of some other building 
works after which the Parthenon was begun. Now the date for the 
beginning of the Periclean Parthenon has with great probability been 
fixed to the year 447-6, on the evidence partly of inscriptions* and 
partly of a passage in Plutarch,‘ where the biographer brings Pericles’s 
architectual policy into connexion with his opposition to Thucydides, c. 
448-444 B.c. If this date be accepted, then the date of the commission 
mentioned in the papyrus must be 457-6, which Dr. Keil shows with 
great ability but at enormous length (pp. 20-29, 79-116) fits in admirably 
with what is otherwise known of the buildings on the Acropolis and with 
the home and foreign policy of Pericles at the time. 

§ 2a. If Dr. Keil’s interpretation be correct, the next four lines 
contain the most important of all the new facts stated in the papyrus. 
The extant letters are : 

OT «+ 
- bvdnpov Tepixdeous yrop .. « 
. + Ta ev Snpet aroxemeva Tada. . 
. vrakurxeiua Kata thy AptoT .. « 
2 + 6 + EY ELS THY TOM. 
Dr. Keil emends them as follows : i 
oT\t 

T® Kow@ TOV cvppaxear er’ Ei yietiere Tleptxdcous yvop| ny eis- 

nyoupevov edoke ra xpnyara| ra év An[A]@ droxeipeva, rddavra 

cow) ournypéva Treiw f mre |\vraxirxeiAca Kara THY ’Aptor|idov 

Tov opov ragw, peraxopif ew eis tiv modu. 
If this be accepted, we get two new facts: the first, that the 
transference of the treasure from Delos to Athens took place in the year 
450-449 B.c. ; the second, that Pericles was himself the proposer of the 
change. The literary evidence, such as it is, is certainly against both 
statements. Justin (iii. 6) tells us: hanc rem (the dismissal of their 
contingent by the Lacedemonians from Mount Ithome, c. 462 B.c.) 
Athenienses graviter ferentes pecuniam . . . a Delo Athenas transferunt 
ne deficientibus a fide societatis [civitatibus ?| Lacedaemoniis praedae ac 
rapinae esset. The cause of the transference, Justin goes on to explain, was 
the fear lest, in the absence of most of their ships on the Egyptian expedi- 
tion (i.e. in 459 B.c.), the Corinthians, Epidaurians, and Aeginetans should 
seize the Delian treasure. Plutarch,® on the other hand, says that the 
cause of the transference was dSeicavra trois BapBdpovs—a statement which 
equally well fits the time of the Egyptian expedition (459-454) and of 
Cimon’s last expedition against the Persians in Cyprus, 449 B.c. In 
another passage® Plutarch, quoting from Theophrastus, says: ra 
xpynpata. . . & Ajdov Bovdopévww ’'AOnvale xopioat apa tas cvvOnxas [Kai] 
Sapiwy cionyoupévwv, cimeiv éexeivov (i.e. Aristides), as ot Sixaov perv, 
cippepov St rovr’ gor. But, as Aristides had died long before, the state- 
ment does not carry much weight. 

Much more serious is the evidence of inscriptions, which seems to be 

2 C. I. A. i. 300-311; iv. p. 37; 297 ab, p. 74; 311 a, p. 147; 300-302. 

* Pericles, 13-14. 

5 Ibid. 12. 6 Arist. 25. 
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distinctly against the later date of the papyrus. The first of the well- 
known series of inscriptions recording the accounts of the yearly pay- 
ment of the quota of the tribute paid to the goddess Athena as an 
drapxy or first-fruits,’ undoubtedly belongs to the year 454 8.c. Such a 
payment to the Athenian goddess, it is argued, cannot have been made 
before the transference of the treasure from Delos to Athens. How, then, 
does Dr. Keil get over these difficulties? First, along with Kohler, 
Busolt, and many others, he puts aside the statement of Justin altogether, 
on the ground that that author foolishly transfers the circumstances of 
the Peloponnesian war of 431 B.c. to the so-called first Peloponnesian 
war of 459-453 B.c. Really, however, he does no such thing. Still it 
must be admitted that, whether this particular passage is to be traced to 
Ephoros or not, Justin’s authority carries no great weight. Plutarch’s 
statements are too vague to yield any real information, though 
Dr. Keil puts great faith in the deicavra trois BapBapous éxeiPev dverdérbar. 
As to the inscriptions, Dr. Keil boldly says that they do not fix the date 
of the transference of the treasure at all. Doubtless this is quite true ; 
the inscriptions merely show that from the year 454 n.c. onwards the 
accounts of the dzapyai to Athena paid over by the Hellenotamiae, were 
regularly audited by the Logistae—new Athenian magistrates first ap- 
pointed in this year; so that it is a mere assumption, however probable 
in itself, that the Delian treasure was first brought to Athens in the same 
year. But Dr. Keil goes further; he maintains that the unparalleled 
addition of ’A@yvaios added to the usual formula éri “Apiorwvos 
dpxovros in the first inscription of the series and jpxe dé “APyvaias 
*Apwrriwv in the last (the superscriptions of the rest are too fragmentary 
to admit of restoration), otherwise so inexplicable, becomes at once 
intelligible if the first payments of the drapyai were made at Delos and 
then brought by the Hellenotamiae to Athens. The suggestion is indeed 
ingenious, and the retention of the curious “A@yvaios right down to the 
end of the series is doubtless explicable by the conservative tendency of all 
legal formulae ; but after all it is an explanation of obscwrwm per obscurius. 
As to Pericles being the proposer of the change, not only is the passage in 
Plutarch above quoted against it, if that goes for much, but the silence of 
all our other authorities is also a strong argument on the same side; for 
it is difficult to believe that, if Pericles had really himself proposed so 
important a change, no trace of it should be found in all extant Greek 
literature, especially when we consider what a handle it would have given 
to his many enemies. 

The two other principal arguments which Dr. Keil brings forward 
are rather against than for the correctness of his restoration of the 
passage. The first is that the epitomator, with his 5,000 talents, has 
merely halved the 10,000 talents of the vulgar but obviously incorrect 
tradition—a supposition which depreciates the authority of the papyrus. 
The second is that the xara riv Apuor[ Sov rod dopov taéw betrays an ignor- 
ance on the epitomator’s part of the fact that the assessment of the 
tribute was revised every four years or so, with the result that from 
454-8 to 451-0 the total amount had increased to 495 talents,® though 


? For the evidence cp. Busolt, Griech. Gesch. iii. 192, 204. 
* Cp. Pedroli, Studi di Storia antica, i. 101 ff. 
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the mistake is palliated by the fact that this very year 450-449 the amount 
goes down to 455 talents—in other words, below the Aristidean level of 
460 talents; and in succeeding years is lower still. This leads Dr. Keil 
to conjecture that the lowering of the tribute to this standard was a sop 
that the Athenians threw to the allies to reconcile them to the trans- 
ference of the treasure to Athens—again a clever but gratuitous 
hypothesis. 

So much for Dr, Keil’s ingenious interpretation of these four lines. 
But before we leave them we must raise the previous question: Do they 
refer to the transference of the treasure from Delos to Athens at all ? 
To begin with, Ay\u is only a conjectural emendation of Anyww, which, if 
Dr. Keil’s deciphering be right, is itself a correction by the copyist of an 
original dypp.; and the y too, the letter which occurs just where the 
papyrus is broken, is also conjectural. Then again eis ri rédw, which 
Dr. Keil would refer, and probably rightly, to the Acropolis, is a very 
curious expression, if the extract be taken from an historian, and means 
the transference of the treasure from Delos to Athens. All the parallel 
passages which Dr. Keil adduces from historians® have eis ras ’A@yvas or 
’A@yvate. Again, Isocrates in two passages speaks of Pericles transfer- 
ring treasure to the Acropolis: viii. 126, «is rij dxpdmodw dyjveyKev 
oxtaxuryxiAva TaAavTa xwpis Tov iepOv: and xv. 234, eis tiv dxpdrodw ovK 
éhatrw pupiwv tadavtwv avaveyxev. Moreover, there, is a good deal to be 
said, pace Dr. Keil (p. 127, note), for Furtwiingler’s hypothesis !° that 
when the treasure was first brought from Delos to Athens it was not 
deposited in the Acropolis at all, but remained in the hands of the 
Hellenotamiae. Finally, Dr. Keil’s restorations ra xpypara in clumsy 
apposition to 7a... rdédavra, followed by the rather ungrammatical 
and otiose cow} cvvnypéva tAciw 7}, are Very unconvincing. 

If all these considerations be taken into account, we may urge that 
very likely the epitomator has here preserved for us, not a notice of the 
transference of the treasure from Delos to Athens, but merely some 
measure of financial reform, whereby Pericles conveyed certain moneys 
previously kept elsewhere to the Acropolis. And even if Dr. Keil’s in- 
terpretation be correct, what authority, we ask, is to be attached to the 
epitomator’s statement? On his own showing the epitomator has here 
ignorantly reproduced two mistakes of popular tradition ; and as to the 
date éx’ Evévdjpou the use made of the archon lists by Aristotle, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, &c., which ultimately must go back to the despised xpovoypadia 
and Atthides, is not very encouraging ; modern criticism has proved such 
datings to be more often wrong than right. Surely in the presence of 
such conflicting evidence no very great weight can be attached to any 
particular interpretation of so disputable a passage. Sceptical éroyy, 
however uncomfortable, is the only proper attitude of mind. 

§ 2 b. The words following (Il. 8—10) per’ éxe?[vjo[v]. o . . . rHv Bovdjv 
Tov tadadv tpi... etjrOa xawas 8 éxwavrnyeiv éxaro[v] . . . éka, on 
the hypothesis of the chronological arrangement of the extracts, must 
refer to some large measure taken to replace the ships which were lost in 

* Cp. however C. I. A. i. 32. tH ’A@nvaig 1a tprxidwa TdAavra ayiveyxta és wéAwy, 
Dem. iii. 24. 
” For the evidence cp. Busolt, iii. 214. 
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the great Egyptian expedition 454 n.c., and Dr. Keil (p. 137 ff.) very 
rightly sees in this statement a confirmation of a vague passage in 
Andocides (iii. 5): avri 8% rav tpujpwv at Tore Hiv Hoav wadaai Kai dor, 
als Baoréa cai BapBapovs xatavavpaxnoavres nAEvOepworapev Tors "EAAnvas, 
dyti rovTwy Tév vedv éxardv Tprfpes évauTyynodpeba. It is indeed difficult 
to believe that the ships of Salamis, 480, can have lasted so long; and 
as Andocides regards this increase of the fleet as one of the blessingsof the 
five (fifty ?) years’ peace concluded between Athens and Sparta in 450 B.c., 
his date really coincides with that of the epitomator. It is interesting to 
learn from the papyrus that in the fifth century B.c. the BovAy looked 
after the fleet. Dr. Keil himself hesitates to infer a tribal organisation 
for the building of new ships from his very conjectural restoration of 1. 11 
[érexAnpooa Se tH pvdg d]éxa. 

§§ 8-10. The remaining extracts, though they present a few very 
interesting points, need not long detain us; for they are so very discon- 
nected and fragmentary that ‘in face of them,’ Dr. Keil (p. 162) says, 
‘ criticism stands mostly powerless, and in some cases purely passive.’ 

§ 3 seems to refer to some expedition sent by the Athenians to help 
some state or other which was being attacked by the Thebans. This, 
Dr. Keil (p. 49 ff.) shows, may very well have happened at some time in 
the years 450-445, but, in the absence of other evidence, cannot be further 
determined. 

§ 4 [dre ovopa tv Pdiaxols tov pyropos tpinpe "Eide]iéts is, Dr. Keil 
(pp. 44-49, 162) confesses, as a restoration a mere counsel of despair. 

§ 5. The next two lines, 14-15, our editor (pp. 52-54) very satisfac- 
torily restores as referring to the division of the Peloponnesian war into 
the Archidamian, Decelean, and perhaps also Sicilian wars—a division 
which also appears in the lexicographers Harpocration and Suidas, and 
the Scholia on Aristoph. Pax 640, but in none of the historians—not 
even in Diodorus. Dr. Keil would trace it to the orators ; at any rate, it 
is a valuable hint as to the sources of the epitomator. 

§ 6. Lines 15, 16 Dr. Keil restores to dri ro wo{A]é€[uJw [ras vais apo- 
dovros Ade |dvrov. This, obviously, is somewhat uncertain. Here again 
Dr. Keil somewhat detracts from the authority of the epitomator by 
supposing that he has reproduced the vulgar but doubtful tradition that 
the disaster of Aegospotami was due to the treachery of Adimantus. 

§ 7. Of lines 16-19 Dr. Keil can make very little, they are mere dis- 
jecta membra. But if we grant the restoration rav rpi[dx|o[yra xaradv- 
6évrwv|, which is highly probable, it is interesting to find a notice of the 
kwAaxpérac at the time of the restoration of the Democracy. That 
Androtion (frag. 3) was in error in stating dr dvri rév KwAaxperdy oi 
dmodéxrat td KAeurbévous dmedeixyOnoav has long been known; they are 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions of the fifth century, whereas the 
drodéxra: first appear in an inscription '' of 418-17, side by side with the 
kwAaxpérat. Probably Dr. Keil is right in supposing that the xw\a- 
kpérat were abolished by the Four Hundred in 411, and that the papyrus 
refers to some of their functions which were taken over by other officials 
responsible to the Bovd7. 

§$ 8. Lines 19-22 refer to the jurisdiction of the Thesmothetae (?) 

"C.J. A. iv. 1. 66 n., 53 a. 
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and of the Areopagus ; butit is impossible to make out even their general 
drift. 

$ 9. Dr. Keil is specially happy in his deductions from the two 
following lines, 23, 24 . . [lv868](w)pos, dv ai x[polvoypadiar kai 7 a 
[av|apxos, THv Tav vopodvAdkwy ap[x|ylv KaréAvoav]. The fragment of 
Philochorus about the institution of seven nomophylaces in the fifth 
century—érra 8% joav Kai Karéotnoay, ds Piddxopos, dre "EqudAtys pova 
katédure TH €€ "Apeiov rdyou Bovdy ta trép tov odparos—has long been 
called in question. Its correctness, with this statement in the papyrus 
before us, can no longer be doubted. Evidently Ephialtes transferred the 
pvAaky Tov voxwv from the Areopagus to these new magistrates of his own 
creation. The nomophylaces were abolished by the Thirty in 40-43, and 
this at once gives point to the passage in Tisamenus’s decree (quoted by 
Andocides, i. 84), which was passed 408-2 after the restoration of the 
Democracy . . éredav 5¢ reBdow of vopor, eripedeioOw % Bovdy H e& ’Apeiov 
Tayou Tov vopwv, Grws Gv ai dpxal Tots Kepévors vopors xpovrat. In other 
words, the pvAaxi) trav vopuwv was restored to the Areopagus. 

§ 10. The last two lines, 25, 26, orc Sypom[olin[rlov . . . . ra[v] mpore- 
[plov dpx{évrwv], Dr. Keil refers to the appointment of some alien to one of 
the Athenian magistracies, supporting his interpretation by parallels from 
Plato, Ion, 541 ¢ ; Aristotle, "A. Mod. 41.3 ; and an inscription, C.I.A. iv. 
2,p.4n.5¢. 

Such are the main results at which Dr. Keil has arrived. All scholars 
must be grateful for the pains, the ingenuity, and the wealth of learning, 
which the editor has brought to bear upon the decipherment and inter- 
pretation of this interesting papyrus; and it is pardonable if he should 
attach a greater weight to the authority of its statements than we think 
they can well bear. We cannot, however, close this review without a 
word of remonstrance on the inordinate and unnecessary length of his 
volume. Thus pp. 199-327 contain five dissertations on various points 
of Athenian antiquities which have nothing whatever to do with the 
papyrus, and the remaining 198 pages are full of irrelevant matter; to 
take one example out of very many, pp. 111-115 on Pericles’s proposal for 
a Panhellenic Congress. Such digressions are very distracting to the 
reader, and add nothing to the interpretation of the papyrus. With this 
reservation—and it is a large one, for it applies to some two-thirds or 
more of the whole volume—we have nothing but praise for the editio 
princeps of the Anonymus Argentinensis. 

G. E. UNDERHILL. 


Timotheos, Die Perser. Aus einem Papyrus herausgegeben von ULRICH 
von WILAMOWITZ-MoELLENDORFF. (Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1903.) 


THE recovery, from a papyrus roll found during the excavations con- 
ducted by the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft in a mound at Abusir, near 
Memphis, of the Persae of the Milesian poet Timotheus is a literary event 
of high interest. A priori one would have expected it also to be an event 
of great importance to historians. A poem on the battle of Salamis, 
writteh less than a century after its occurrence, might reasonably have 
been expected to throw valuable light, not necessarily on the actual 
incidents of the battle, but at least on the traditions current with regard 
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to it among the Greeks. We might have expected at least to know what 
the Greeks at the beginning of the fourth century thought of the respec- 
tive services of Themistocles and Aristides, of the behaviour of the 
Athenians and the rest of the allies, if not of the tactics of Persians and 
Greeks. Of all this, however, the poem tells us nothing. Two-thirds 
of its length, or about 250 lines, are preserved, so that we are fairly able 
to judge of its character. It contains no proper name (except that of the 
poet himself and his predecessor Terpander, to whom he refers in the 
epilogue), it gives no picture of the battle which could differentiate it from 
any other sea-fight in which Greeks and Persians were engaged. It con- 
sists rather of a series of vignettes or small battle-pieces, a description of 
the crashing together of the vessels, the last words of a drowning Persian, 
the lamentations of a group of Asiatics who have escaped naked to the ad- 
joining rocks and sit shivering there, bewailing their distant native land, 
the comic entreaties of a Phrygian to his captor for mercy, the dignified 
grief of the Persian king as he beholds the overthrow of his navy. These 
passages, written in a mosaic of contorted metaphor, served, no doubt, well 
enough as the basis of effectively contrasted musical episodes ; and this is 
at once the explanation and the justification of the work. It is a libretto, 
not a poem, that we have before us, and without the music we are not in 
& position to estimate its merits fairly. 

Such historical interest as the piece has is due to the external circum- 
stances of its composition. We know from Plutarch! that a phrase from 
it was currently quoted by the Asiatic Greeks at the time of the expedi- 
tion of Agesilaus (B.c. 396), when they saw the Persian satraps humbly 
seeking audience of the Spartan king ; and thereby we learn something of 
the conditions under which it was produced. It was written within a few 
years after the fall of Athens, at a time when no Asiatic Greek was likely 
to be enthusiastic about the great exploits of Athenian generals or states- 
men; hence the omission of all reference to the incidents of the battle is 
intelligible. On the other hand it was written at a time when a war 
between Greeks and Persians was imminent, and at a place which was 
closely affected by the issue of the campaign; hence the greatest defeat 
of Persia by Greeks in the past was a natural subject for poetical and 
musical composition. Even so, however, the author appears to have been 
more interested in the reception of his own work by the critical public 
than in the wider issues of politics; for his epilogue is devoted not to 
pointing the patriotic moral, but to the vindication of his own style of 
composition from the criticisms which had been brought against it. Even 
here, however, the special attempt to conciliate the prejudices of conserva- 
tive Sparta reflects to some extent the political situation of the moment. 

For the manner in which the poem has been edited nothing but 
praise is possible. Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff is the most 
brilliant of living German scholars, and he has done few finer pieces of 
work than this editio princeps of a new species of Greek poetry. The 
transcript of the papyrus offered few difficulties, since it is written in a 
very large and clear hand, though of a type earlier than that of any other 
extant Greek manuscript, for it is referable (as the admirably executed 
facsimile shows) to the beginning of the third century B.c. at latest, and 


' Ages. 14, 
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more probably to the latter part of the fourth century; but correction of 
many errors of transcription, and the elucidation of the contorted and 
allusive style, which contravenes all our ideas of classical taste and re- 
straint and suggests nothing so much as Lycophron or Mr. Meredith in his 
most extravagant mood, required all the resources of skill and scholarship. 
It is significant of the character of Timotheus’s literary style that Pro- 
fessor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, experienced and skilful as he is as 
a translator, has found it impossible to render the Persae into a modern 
language, and has consequently supplied instead a paraphrase in Greek, 
after the manner of an ancient scholiast. Without this assistance most 
of us would find ourselves sadly at sea in a first perusal of this newest 
waif of time. F. G. Kenyon. 


Tribal Custom in Anglc-Saxon Law ; being an Essay supplemental to (1) 
The English Village Community, (2) The Tribal System in Wales. 
By F. Szesoum, LL.D. (London: Longmans. 1902.) 


In the present volume Dr. Seebohm resumes the study of the archaic law 
of the various tribes of N.W. Europe, especially as connected with the 
wergeld. He has by patient investigation discovered that throughout the 
north-west of Europe the system was basally the same, that it rested upon 
the archaic equation of 100 beasts for a free man, and the later equation 
of one gold stater per head of cattle, and the heavy or double mina for a 
freeman’s wergeld. Constantine’s great coinage reform was the fixing of 
a half-stater of gold (his gold solidus) as the standard money for the 
Roman empire, with trientes or tremisses of gold of the same value as the 
Greek diobolos, i.e. 4 of this gold solidus. Thenceforward 200 gold solidi 
were equal to the old 100 stater. But in the east there was a commercial 
mina of 120 staters, from which the old Roman pound (3 of this com. 
mercial mina) was derived, and this eastern system was not forgotten. 
The Merwings used light gold tremisses [28°8 instead of 82 wheat grains] 
and silver denarii, each of 240 to the Roman pound. Charles the Great’s 
novus denarius was raised to the full 82 wheat grains, but he could not 
alter the ratio of 1:12, which prevailed between gold and silver. The 
English changed their sceattas [tremisses of silver] into denarii or peningas, 
and the new pound is still the standard Tower pound. There had been also 
an older pound used in Rome and Italy, based on the scripulum of silver (240 
to the lb.), and this is used in the Cymric codes and Brehon laws. The mina 
Attica was a light mina of 50 staters, or 100 drachmas, or 16 Roman ounces 
(=96 of Constantine’s solidiof silver), and this 16-0z. pound, or double mark, 
was used all over Russia and Scandinavia where the zolotnic of gold equalled 
the Roman gold solidus and the ortug equalled the double solidus, with a 
ratio of 1: 8 between gold and silver.' In Wales the galanas (wergeld) was 
six score cows for the full freeman (wchelwr), each cow being worth three 
‘scores of silver,’ and the ‘ score of silver’ being an ounce of 20 pence or 82 
wheat grains each, exactly ‘the 200 gold solidi of 96 wheat grains, 7.e. the 
heavy gold mina of imperial standard,’ the stranger or alltud of a chief was 
worth three score cows, and the bondman only four cows = 1 lb. of silver. 
Turning from the Welsh of the codes, which is probably (as our author 


1 The O.E. mancus, a weight of reckoning, was thirty pence of silver, and the 
siclus was equal to two argentei or drachmas. 
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notes) the custom of eastern Cambria rather than of the Goidels or Cymry of 
South Wales, the Brehon laws of the transmarine Goidels are next examined. 
Here the table of currency is as follows, half Roman, half Celtic : 8 wheat 
grains = one pinguin, 3 pinguins one screpall (scripulwm), 3 screpalls one 
sheep, 4 screpalls one heifer, 6 heifers one cow or head of cattle, three cows 
one bondwoman (cwmal), and, as a bondwoman was worth an ounce of gold, 
the cow would be worth a stater, and a heifer one tremissis, the ratio of 
gold to silver being 1:12 and the cwmal worth 12 oz. or 1 lb. of silver. 
Now in the older Irish documents the pretium hominis or sanguinis is 
reckoned at vii ancillae. In the Canones Wallici (which Dr. Seebohm 
believes to be of Goidelic rather than Cymric provenance) the payments 
correspond to these, the fixed wergeld or coirp dire being six cumals, with 
one cumal more for the aithgen or compensation, making an eric of seven 
cumals. In Brittany, as we should expect, the reckoning appears to have 
been the same as the Welsh. 

As to the Teutonic tribes, the Burgundian laws, though profoundly 
affected by Christian Roman influence, attest a wergeld of 200 solidi = 
100 oxen or 200 cows (a slave being worth 25 solidi and a best horse 10 
solidi). In the case of the Wisigoths the old custom law had been so 
changed by statute that kindred liability was swept away and feud 
and wergeld banished with it, leaving but few traces. With the Salian 
law the Frank kept up a wergeld of 200 solidi, i.e. 8,000 denarii, for the 
full freeman, with a much higher wergeld for those of higher rank and a 
lower for those of inferior status. Terra Salicais the alod, with all landed 
right appertaining thereto, and it is dealt with almost exactly as among 
the Cymry. Under the Ripuariorum Lez we find Franks with a wergeld 
of 200 gold solidi for the ingenuus, and exile is, as in heathen times, 
the penalty for the kin-killer or parricida. The wergeld of Teutonic 
free strangers, Burgundiones, Alamanni, Frisii, Boiarii, Saxones, is 160 
solidi, which seems to have been the regular wergeld among those tribes, 
while a Romanus was classed at 100 solidi. The full Alamannic freeman, 
medius or medianus Alamannus, is 200 solidi, if he leave no heir, but if 
he leave an heir apparently 160 solidi, according to the Lex Hlotharii. The 
Bavarian liber has a wergeld of 160 gold solidi. In both tribes the 
members of the ducal clan had a fourfold wergeld. According to the 
Alamannic value of the best ox (5 tremisses) the 200 solidi meant a wer- 
geld of 120 oxen and the 160 solidi a wergeld of 96 oxen or 120 best 
cows, mellissimae vaccae (4 tremisses each). 

The case of the Lex Frisionum is peculiar, for it deals with the 
Frisians of three ‘folks’ after the conquest by Charles the Great—the 
northern, middle, and south-western Frisians. Their wergelds prove 
that the northern and middle Frisians belonged to the Scandinavian 
system of currency, their nobilis having a wergeld of two gold marks, 
their liber of one, and their litus of a half gold mark, and the original 
Frisian wergeld being 160 gold solidi. Among the Saxons the nobilis had 
a wergeld of 480, the liber of 160, the litus of 40 solidi of three tremisses, 
while among the Anglii and Werini of northern Thuringia in 802 the 
adaling’s wergeld was 600, the liber’s 200, and the wergeld of the 
servus 80 solidi, the Thuring being more akin to the Franks in 
custom law than to the Saxons and Frisians, and using, like the Franks 
and unlike the Saxons, a decimal instead of a duodecimal reckoning. 
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Under the lea Chamaworwm, north of the Meuse, in the Pays d’Amor, the 
ingenuus had a wergeld of 200 solidi, the lidus of 100, the servus of 
50, while the conquering Francus had a treble wergeld of 600 solidi. 

The Scandinavian group drew its metal currency from the eastern 
empire and used the ortug of 192 wheat grains (stater), the ore or. 
ounce of three ortugs, the mark of eight ores; and so two marks equal a 
Roman 16-o0z. pound and the light Attic mina, and four a heavy 
mina of wergeld (reckoned at 96 instead of 100 heads of oxen), the ratio 
between gold and silver being 1:8. The Lex Scania antiqua of Saxo’s 
times shows the Danish full freeborn man as possessing a wergeld of 
15 marks of silver. The Lombard law shows that the Lombard of the 
seventh century belonged to the same group as the Scanian of the 
twelfth. The Scottish evidence shows the value of a cow by common 
law to be six silver shillings of twelve pence of 32 wheat grains each = two 
gold solidi of imperial standard, and reckoning was made in pounds 
of 15 ores of 16 pence each, and the wergeld ‘cro and galnes’ of the 
thane or full freeman was 100 cows. There is here Celtic custom 
overlaid with Scandinavian law. The wife, as in Cymric usage, belonged 
to her own kindred, who took the ‘cro and galnes,’ while the husband 
could only claim the kelchin or insult-bote. 

The English evidence, considered last, leads us to the clear con- 
clusion that, the ratio of gold to silver being 1:10, the West-Saxon 
wergeld of 6,000 sceattas, or silver tremisses, would equal 600 gold 
tremisses; the Mercian wergeld of 4,800 sceattas would equal 480 
gold tremisses, while the Kentish wergeld of 4,000 sceattas—200 ounces 
of silver—would equal 400 gold tremisses (2 lbs. of gold). Hence the 
West-Saxon reckoning was like that of the Franks, and the Mercian like 
that of the Frisones, each being worth a hundred cows, according to their 
separate reckoning. The English twelf-hynd man was a landed gentle- 
man, doing service to the king; the twy-hynd man, a dependent land- 
holder, who did service to the free landed twelf-hynd. The manorial 
system grows out of two leading stocks—tribal Teutonic custom and 
Roman land management. Scilling (Gothic skilligan) was originally 
applied to the gold solidus, as sceatta was to the silver solidus. The 
bracelet or ring of Widsith’s Lay is evidence— 

... he gave me a ring 
On which six hundred of smitten gold 
Was scored of sceattas in shilling reckoning— 


and the Kentish scilling was probably originally made up of two gold tre- 
misses, while the West-Saxon and Northumbrian scilling was of 5 denarii 
or silver pence, and the Mercian scilling of 4 denarii. If we put the 
North-folk’s, West-Saxon, and Mercian wergelds into pence, we have the 
following table :— 

King, archbishop, etheling 45,000. 

Bishop and ealdorman 24,000. 

King’s high-reeve and hauldr 12,000  c. 876. 

Mass-thane and thane 6,000 twelve hynde. 

Gafol-land ceorl and Danish lysing 800 twy hynde. 

Welsh full-landed man in W.-Saxonland 600. 


* With as much again for cyne-bét going to the people if the king be slain, his 
wergeld going, of course, to his family, 
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Here the full freeman with land is the thane. Canute reduced the 
weight of the silver penny from 1°51 grammes to 1°21 grammes, 
lessening its size and changing it from one-twelfth of the old English 
ounce to one-twentieth of the Scandinavian ounce. 

Such are the main conclusions of Dr. Seebohm’s book, which sums up 
an immense mass of facts relating to status and dignatio, as Tacitus puts 
it. Inheritance, kinship, and feud are incidentally treated, as well as 
the history of landed property. There is a chapter on feud, &c., in the 
Lay of Béowulf, in which the following positions are maintained : 

1. There can be no feud within the kindred ; kin-killing, if intentional, 
involves outlawry. The first proposition is true, and has been long 
admitted ; the second cannot be accepted. The misery of exile fell upon 
the kin-killer, innocent or not; yet it was not a punishment, but the 
need of purification and the impossibility of the kin-killer taking part in 
religious kin rites until this was accomplished, which, as in ancient 
Hellas, led to exile, and exile must be distinguished from outlawry. 

2. ‘Marriage between two kindreds is a common though precarious 
means of closing feuds between them. The son of such a marriage takes 
no part in a quarrel between his paternal and maternal relations.’ Here 
again the first proposition is already known and accepted. The second 
is, I think, new,* and, as far as Béowulf’s case (a case of perfection), may 
be admitted ; but I do not know how far it will hold further, though it is 
not unlikely that further instances may be found. 

8. The wife does not pass wholly out of her own kindred into her 
husband’s. Her own kin have ‘a sort of guardianship’ over her. The 
son in a sense belongs to both kindreds. This is a transitional stage, but 
it is one that may last for centuries, and seems almost a necessary stage 
between its ‘ matriarchal’ and ‘ patriarchal ’ systems. 

4, Compositions for blood feuds interest maternal as well as paternal 
relatives. This also marks a transitional stage.‘ It is a pity that Dr. 
Seebohm’s acute discussion of Béowulf’s Lay is marred by the inexact 
translation of which he makes use, and by misreading and faults of spell- 
ing. The story of the sons of Ohthere is not arranged by the lay-maker 
as Dr, Seebohm seems (p. 67) to think, but is a piece of real history, as 
we know from other collateral evidence. Eadgils was slain by Cet and 
Wig, the sons of Freawine the Dane of Sleswik (Frowinus), according tc 
Saxo, lib. iv., but according to Thiddélfr of Hwin c. 900 in Ynglinga-tal he 
died of a fall from his horse Slengwi, bewitched for the purpose, as he 
rode round the hall of the goddesses at the solemn sacrifice at Upsala. 
There may be a confusion in Saxo between the death of Athisl and the 
death of his father, Ohthere, slain by two Danes of Zealand, Want and 
Fast. Thidddlfr can hardly be wrong, based, as he is here, upon Swedish 
traditions. Leo and Heyne’s mistaken emendations have misled nearly 


* In Iceland there is a curious instance in which the tie of fostership is held by the 
foster son stronger than the tie towards his paternal kin. 

* Dr. Seebohm also notes that a man is described as the nephew of his mother’s 
brother when his father is dead. This last point is a new one and worth looking 
into. 

5 Saxo makes Athisl, Hrolf’s foe (whom he splits from Onela’s foe after his curious 
fashion) die of drink at Hrolf’s funeral feast; this looks like a polite way of treating 
the Disablot. 
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all since their day save the English scholars and Dr. Bugge. Here Dr. 
Seebohm misunderstands Professor Earle and goes altogether wrong. 
Some demon of error is perpetually playing about Eddgils’s memory. The 
passage in Béowulf’s Lay seems clearly to refer to the ‘ice battle’ on 
Wener ° and does not tell of Eddgils’s death at all. There is another mis- 
reading (p. 67), ‘ lawless exile,’ which makes nonsense, instead of ‘ lordless 
exile.’ The suggestion as to Swerting being Hygelac’s mother’s brother 
is a good one and new. 

The conclusions of the author may be summed up as follows: The 
common law with regard to feud and wergeld was practically the same 
among northern Celts and western Teutons; there were two great 
streams of commercial influences, eastern from Byzantium, western from 
France and Gaul, that touched the northern and western ‘ barbarians,’ as 
is shown from their older system of reckoning ; the church and the laws 
of the empire fought continuously and successfully against the barbarian 
custom of feud and wergeld and kindred-rights as mixed up with these 
things, and gradually broke them down by new enactments. This book is 
by no means the least interesting or important of the series of researches 
which have given Dr. Seebohm a high place among the students of our 
origines. F. York Powe t. 


Essai sur UOrigine de la Noblesse en France au Moyen Age. Par 
P. GuinnreRMoz. (Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1902.) 


M. Guinnrermoz defines his subject at the outset as the history of the 
origin in France of a social class to which the law recognised privileges 


transmitted hereditarily by the sole fact of birth. As the feature of social 
order which more than any other dominated French history from the 
thirteenth century to the Revolution of 1789, it merits the close and 
learned study which M. Guilhiermoz has devoted to it. For its origins 
we have to go back to the origins of feudalism. M. Guilhiermoz assigns 
to the most important features of that system a Roman rather than a 
Germanic origin. It is to the hired mercenaries, sometimes of 
servile, generally of barbarian origin, who formed the bodyguard of 
the later Roman emperors and of their generals, such as Aétius 
and Stilicho, and formed a sort of nucleus of a standing army, the 
scholares and buccellarii, that he looks for the prototypes of the medieval 
feudal vassals. The Visigothic buccellarii, the Ostrogothic dopvddpo, 
and the Lombard gasindi he regards as barbarian imitations of this 
Roman institution. Finally, in the body of men surrounding the Mero- 
vingian kings, not always performing military offices, and variously 
known as antrustiones, vassalli, pueri, custodes, sicarii, &c., he finds a 
further development of the Roman institution. In the fact that the 


* Tradition has even, in Calfs-uisa, preserved the name of the steed Onela (Ale) 
rode that day. 


‘Ale rode Raven when they went to the Ice, 
And a second a Grey, wounded by a spear, 
x Turned east under Eddgils,’ 


referring to an incident in the battle when Eadgils, the victor, was hard put to it. 
Cal has also preserved the name of the older Béowulf’s steed, Certi (Cart 2). 
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institution appears earlier and more strongly constituted in Neustria 
than in Austrasia he finds an argument for its non-Germanic origin. 
In claiming a Roman as against a Germanic origin for feudalism he 
relies chiefly on the argument that the buccellarii and similar bodies are 
only found among the barbarians who had come into close contact with 
Roman civilisation ; but he seems to go too far in his protest against 
Teutonism. He admits the influence of the Anglo-Saxon thegnhood on 
the Merovingian trustis. It seems a little arbitrary to exclude the 
comitatus of Tacitus from an earlier influence. His argument that the 
comitatus was essentially a body of youths of high birth attached to a 
princeps, while the buccellarii and antrustiones were often of mean and 
even servile origin, seems not to be fully borne out by the texts which 
only warrant us in supposing a very large admixture of youths of high 
birth in the former. Not birth but prowess in war was the quality pri- 
marily sought after by the princeps in his comites. The nec rubor inter 
comites aspici of Tacitus points to some analogy at least between the 
comitatus and the not too respectable bodies to which M. Guilhiermoz 
traces the origin of the Frank trustis. 

The great distributions of church lands under Charles Martel, which 
were necessitated by the demand for a large body of cavalry fit to cope 
with the Arab and other invaders, brought about a double change. 
Men of considerable standing entered into the relation of vassal to the 
king, and as the tenure of the church land was of a usufructuary cha- 
racter, owing to its inalienability, the tenure of other lands held by 
vassals tended to take the same character. The large increase in the 
number of feudal vassals and the dismemberment of fiefs, which resulted 
from the establishment of their hereditary character in the ninth century, 
were accompanied by a gradation in the tenures, some being required to 
furnish a fully equipped knight with hauberk, some a knight with in- 
ferior equipment, or even a fraction of knight, or a horse for baggage 
purposes. The system of parage—an Angevin custom by which the 
eldest son with a superior portion was held responsible for the feudal 
service, the younger sons holding their parts from him, but neither doing 
him homage nor owing him feudal service—and that by which the eldest 
did homage, the younger ones holding their smaller shares from him in 
fief, both weakened the individual fiefs and so promoted the formation 
of these gradations. The service owing by the fiefs—the ost and che- 
vauchée—became more and more attenuated by restrictions of time and 
place until the kings, abandoning the old feudal basis, revived the 
primitive obligation of every free man to assist in repelling invasion in 
the shape of ban and arriére-ban. The old machinery had become too 
cumbersome and hampered with restrictions to be workable in a great 
emergency. The development of feudalism resulted in fact in the crea- 
tion of a large and far from homogeneous class, all owing military service, 
with considerable difference in the size of their holdings, but mainly com- 
posed of small landholders owing knight service. 

After this, M. Guilhiermoz discusses the relation between the condi- 
tion of the freemen and the chevalerie. The warlike nature of the times 
and the necessity of defence and the attraction of benefices compelled 
the entry of the simple freemen into vassalage during Carolingian times. 


VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXII. 8D 
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In consequence there was no class between the vassals holding by military 
tenure and the serfs. Outside that class there were none with full 
legal rights, and in the same way that nobilis meant originally ‘ free ’ 
noblesse meant nothing more than the possession of full political and 
juridical rights. The bowrgeois, the merchants and artisans of the towns, 
stood in a category apart. They wrested their closely defined and keenly 
grudged rights by main force or purchased them with money. The 
evidence M. Guilhiermoz brings forward proves this pretty conclusively 
to have been the case in France, but to say, as he does, in note 43, p. 364, 
en Angleterre liberi, liberi homines étaient les termes consacrés pour 
désigner les gentilshommes, libere tenentes pour désigner les possesseurs 
de fiefs ow d'autres tenures nobles, is misleading. Liber homo is used 
as a distinction from servus in the sections of Magna Charta dealing with 
feudal relations, as is evident from the context. Both free vassal and 
villein were equally the men of their feudal lord. But usage and 
historical interpretation both point to a more general sense being in use 
in England, as well as another particular sense distinguishing the liber 
homo from the miles. In the important 39th article of Magna Charta 
‘Nullus liber homo capiatur’ etc. and several other articles (the 1st, 
10th, 27th, 80th, and 34th) it applied to the general body of Englishmen 
who were not villeins, while in the contribution promised by Henry III 
and his barons in 1222 for the recovery of the Holy Land the amount 
paid by the liber homo was only one penny to the one shilling paid by the 
knight—a very wide distinction indeed. 

Lastly, the author traces the development of the nobdlesse from the 
chevalerie. He traces the origin of knighthood from the investing of the 
young German with arms on the attainment of his majority. As time 
went on and the expense of knighthood increased, while the size of the 
tenures diminished, more and more tried to escape it altogether. The 
penalty of becoming rotwriers in default of taking up knighthood was 
imposed, but without result. It was either not enforced or evaded. A 
class arose which, while enjoying the hereditary privileges of military 
‘tenure, escaped the most onerous of its obligations. We have, therefore, 
in France by the reign of Philip Augustus a class answering to M. Guil- 
hiermoz’s definition. It seems to have been owing to the distinctions we 
have noticed, as well as the system of summoning representatives of the 
minor barons through the sheriffs, and the prevalence of primogeniture 
and entail, that a noblesse in M. Guilhiermoz’s sense never developed in 
England. W. E. Ruopes. 


Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter. Von L. M. Hartmann. II. 2 


‘Die Loslésung Italiens vom Oriente.’ (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
1908.) 


THE present instalment of Professor Hartmann’s very thorough and careful 
history of medieval Italy is, as its title indicates, devoted to the tracing 
out_of the strange process by which Italy freed herself, or rather was 
freed, from the paralysing embrace of Byzantium, in order to find herself 
eventually more fatally enslaved by her ill-omened union with the Frank. 
Practically the story told in these volumes begins with Liutprand, the 
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Lombard king, and the papacy of Gregory II, and ends with the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great by Leo III in the basilica of St. Peter. In an 
introductory chapter the author discusses the organisation of the Lom- 
bard state, the degree of literary culture attained by the invaders, the 
extent to which Lombards and Romans may be supposed to have been 
blended by marriage, and various other questions of social development. 
On the much-debated point concerning the political state of the Roman 
inhabitants he says, ‘Within the Lombard state only Lombard law 
rules. The Roman has no wergeld, as was the case in the Frankish 
kingdom, only the Lombard. But the wergeld is the legal expression of 
a man’s personality.’ I think Dr. Hartmann would accept the con- 
clusion that, at any rate during the first century of Lombard domina- 
tion, the great mass of the Roman population of Italy were either Aldii 
(whose half-free condition he discusses at some length) or actual slaves. 
But, as he says, the difference between the warlike relations of the two 
races in the first century of Lombard rule and their peaceful relation 
to one another in the second century has not been sufficiently em- 
phasised. 

On the attitude of the popes towards the old love and the new, 
towards the Augustus at Constantinople and the newly crowned Augustus 
in Frank-land, Dr. Hartmann has naturally much to say, and his con- 
clusions are marked by that fairness and absence of partisanship which 
is a distinguishing feature of his history. I need hardly say that he does 
not do Gregory II the injustice of supposing him to be the author of the 
unmannerly letter to the emperor Leo which called forth the caustic 
criticism of Gibbon. On the difficult question of the various ‘ donations ’ 


of territory to the papal see he steers a middle course. About the false 
‘donation of Constantine ’ he says : 


It will always be an alluring problem to fix more accurately the authorship 
of this world-historical donation, and it must surely be looked for, though it 
may never be found, in these circles of the high papal officials which were most 


powerfully active in the politics and party struggles of the critical decennia 
750-780. 


He observes a striking resemblance between the phraseology of the 
forged donation and that of the official acts of Popes Stephen II and 
Paul I, and is inclined to think that the primicerius Christopher, who 
took such a leading part in the stormy events connected with the election 
of the anti-pope Constantine (a.p. 767-8), may have been the author of 
this documentary romance. As to the so-called donation of Pippin (at 
Quierzy, A.D. 754), Dr. Hartmann agrees with the view expressed by the 
present writer and by others who have treated of the subject that it was 
not an actual donation (in praesenti) but a promise to restore the status 
quo ante bellum in Italy, only substituting the successor of St. Peter for 
the successor of Augustus as the recipient of the territories of the Roman 
republic about to be recovered from the Lombard king. On the cele- 
brated donation of Charles the Great (a.p. 774), generally known as the 
donation a Lunis, the author remarks that it is certain that such a 
donation was never carried into effect, and if made it must have been 
retracted, at latest in a.p. 781. Apparently his view is that the donation 
was expressed in very general terms—perhaps referring to the previous 
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donation of Quierzy—and that the papal biographer expanded these and 
defined the boundaries of the territory granted to the pope according to 
his conception of what those boundaries ought to be. But I am not 
quite sure that I rightly apprehend the author's meaning, and wish 
that he had explained it rather more fully. One sentence of his seems 
to me very luminous and suggestive. 


Charles [in his first invasion of Italy] stood before new and complicated 
tasks: we may fairly assume that he was by no means thoroughly informed as 
to the relations, in right or in fact, of the powers of Italy, and, as the history of 
the following decennia sufficiently shows, he was not in the least in a position 
to trace beforehand even the outlines of a consistent Italian policy. 


In conclusion I have only to express the hope that some publisher 
will be spirited enough to arrange for the translation into English of 
a work of such great value to the student of Italian history. 

THos. Hopexin. 


Untersuchungen zur Verfassungsgeschichte der béhmischen Sagenzeit. 
Von Dr. Hans Scorever. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1902.) 


THE earliest period of Bohemian history has come down to us in a series 
of sagas, which are as perplexing to the historian as are the tales of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. The chief authority is the chronicler Cosmas 
(t+ 1125), a monk who stands in the same relation to the Bohemian 
origines as Gallus does to the Polish. The object of the present work is 
to extract from Cosmas what is of value as illustrating the social con- 
dition of the ancient Bohemians. Dr. Schreuer casts aside all the idyllic 
attempts to make the period a golden age. The Bohemians held property 
in common, and their theories of marriage were as primitive as some of 
those of the Yakuts, recently described by Mr. Sieroshevski. There was 
polygamy, but not polyandry. Endogamy was rigidly practised. These 
customs of the early Bohemians were severely censured by the church. 
. In connexion with them no doubt arose the legend of the amazons in 
Bohemia. The patria potestas was strong; the father had the right of 
exposing newly born children. 

In the person of Krak, the legendary father of the legendary LibuSa, 
Dr. Schreuer sees the foundation of a principality in which previously a 
judge alone had exercised authority. When Krak (‘crow’) dies his 
three daughters govern the country, and Libuia, the eldest, having been 
chosen judge, finds that the authority of a woman is not adequate, and 
therefore marries the peasant Premysl, who founds a dynasty. In oppo- 
sition to the generally received opinion, as shown in such works as 
Tomek’s Déje Kralovstvi Ceského, Dr. Schreuer considers Premysl as iden- 
tical with Samo, the mysterious Frank, who ruled Bohemia for thirty- 
five years. Attempts have been made to explain the names. According 
to one theory Premysl signifies ‘ industry ’ and is a kind of translation of 
Prometheus, and Samo is perhaps the lonely or solitary man. The only 
chronicler who mentions Samo is the so-called Fredegarius. As regards 
Samo’s nationality it is true that this chronicler calls him a Frank, but 
in the Conversio Bagoariorum of the ninth century he is a Slav, Samo 
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nomine quidam Sclavus manens in Quarantanis. How far Premysl was 
really a peasant is uncertain. The anonymous author, however, of the 
so-called chronicle of Dalemil calls him chlap, i.e. a rustic. We maycom- 
pare him with the fabulous Piast of Polish history. We are told by Cosmas 
that in his time the rustic boots of Piemysl were still preserved in the 
Hradschin. Many of his successors are, as Professor Briickner, of Berlin, 
acknowledges, clearly fantastic inventions, but in Balbin’s history, pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century, their portraits are given with the same 
family resemblance as the Scotch kings at Holyrood. Samo is said to 
have died in 658. For five hundred years afterwards we have lists of his 
successors, but they are names only. 

Dr. Schreuer investigates the constitutional position of the tribes and 
the house communities among the Bohemians. The latter, however, he 
does not think existed on a large scale. He endorses to a certain extent 
the view that the Bohemians were a quiet agricultural people who were 
attacked by the Germans. This was the old opinion about the Slavs, 
which we get as early as the times of Theophilus of Samocatta. 
Gallus writes in a similar way about the Poles. This Walloon bishop, as 
the late Dr. Gumplowicz showed him to be, adopts a more directly monkish 
position than Cosmas. He tells us of no heroic achievements, only stories 
of the hoszitable ploughman Piast, who, however, has a good store of meat 
and driak in his house, to which he and his wife, Rzepka (‘turnip’), 
invite their lord. Professor Briickner thinks that the story implies that 
Popiel, the Polish prince, took the son of a rataj (peasant) into his service, 
and that the latter succeeded in ousting his benefactor. Some see in both 
the Bohemian and Polish legends the glorification of agricultural pursuits 
by a strictly agricultural people, just as we find Mikula Selianinovich, 
Nicholas the son of the peasant, in the Russian bylini. 

The hospitality of the Gechs is praised by the early writers; thus 
Dusburg, Cronica terre Prussie, quoted by Dr. Schreuer, says hospitibus 
suis omnem humanitatem quam possunt ostendunt. Some authors have 
even wished to make the word Cech signify a host (hospes), but the 
derivation of the word is far from clear. The author has ingeniously 
constructed from a mass of legend and folklore a very credible account 
of the original condition of the Bohemians, especially at a time when they 
were but little under German influence. W. R. Morritt. 


Kalhana’s Rajatarangini : a Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, Commentary, and Appendices, by M. A. 
Stem. 2vols. (London: Constable. 1900.) 


THE Rdajatarangini, or ‘ River of Kings,’ has been known ever since the 
beginning of Sanskrit studies in Europe, and has attracted an unusual 
amount of attention because of its unique position as practically the sole 
extant work of Sanskrit literature which can be compared with a 
medieval European chronicle. There have been wanting neither 
editions and translations of the text, nor attempts to elucidate the 
chronological questions involved. The labours in this field of Wilson, 
Troyer, and Cunningham, among others, are well known. But the 
whole study of the Rajatarangini may be said to have been revolutionised 
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by the appearance, in 1877, of Biihler’s Detailed Report of a Tour in 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in KaSmir, which contained an exhaus- 
tive survey of all the materials existing in Kasmir and elsewhere, both 
for the reconstruction of the Sanskrit text and for the proper explanation 
of the chronicle. The scheme thus planned by Biihler has been carried 
out with great fidelity and thoroughness by Dr. M. A. Stein, whose 
critical edition of the Sanskrit text was published in Bombay in 1892, 
and whose work is now completed by the present two magnificent volumes 
of translation and commentary. 

Kalhana wrote in a.p. 1148-9. His list of kings begins in about the 
middle of the third millennium B.c. and extends to his own period. The 
first object of any critical study of his work must evidently be to deter- 
mine what portions of it may be accepted as more or less trustworthy 
history. Dr. Stein’s examination shows that from this point of view 
three stages of varying credibility may be distinguished. The last four 
books (v.—viii.), from the accession of Avanti-varman (A.D. 855-6) 
onwards, seem to be absolutely historical. The names of the kings given 
are in perfect agreement with the coins, and wherever the information 
contained in these books can be controlled from other sources it is proved 
to be correct. For this portion of his work Kalhana no doubt was able 
to use records founded on contemporary annals. That he himself had 
notions of chronological accuracy—quite unusual, if not indeed un- 
paralleled, in a Sanskrit author of his time—appears from his general 
statement (bk. i. v. 16) that ‘ by looking at the inscriptions recording the 
consecration of temples and grants by former kings, at the laudatory 
inscriptions, and at written works, the trouble arising from many errors 
has been overcome,’ and from the use which he actually makes of such 
sources in different parts of his work. Book iv., which contains an 
account of the kings of the Karkota dynasty, beginning, according to 
Kalhana’s reckoning, in a.p. 600, represents the transitional stage. The 
names of the kings and the order of their succession are correct; but 

whenever the dates recorded can be checked by a comparison with the 
- Chinese annals it appears that an error of about twenty-five years has 
crept into Kalhana’s chronology. In this book too we find the first 
exact date given—the year [38]89 of the Laukika era =a.p. 813-4. Up 
to this point only the lengths of the various reigns (expressed in years, 
months, and days) are recorded. The chronology of the first three books 
of the chronicle is hopelessly confused. Many well-known names of 
kings occur in these books, such as those of Asoka, Kanishka, and 
Mihirakula, whose dates can be determined by inscriptions and coins, 
but they are assigned to impossible periods, and the whole order of 
succession is absurd. It is doubtful if criticism will ever succeed in 
restoring any settled order amid this confusion, which no doubt already 
existed in Kalhana’s authorities. 

For the adequate interpretation of this Sanskrit chronicle of Kasmir 
there was needed a combination of qualifications which can only rarely 
be found in the same scholar. The task was one which no stay-at-home 
scholar, however learned, could have satisfactorily performed. It de- 
manded above all a personal acquaintance with the country and the 
people, and with the stores of information which these alone can supply. 
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How much local literature, such as the ‘ Mahatmyas,’ or ‘ guides’ to the 
numerous sacred places of pilgrimage in Kasmir, and the traditional 
lore of the Pandits have contributed to the elucidation of the difficulties 
both of matter and of style with which the chronicle abounds is apparent 
everywhere in the notes which accompany Dr. Stein’s translation, and 
above all in the comprehensive ‘Memoir on the Ancient ‘Geography of 
Kasmir’ and in the numerous appendices on special points of interest, 
which together form the latter portion of his second volume. 

Dr. Stein has undoubtedly produced a work of abiding value, and one 
which marks a definite advance in the study of the history of ancient 
and medieval India. E. J. Rarson. 


Studi Storici. Da G. Sauvemini. (Firenze: Seeber. 1901.) 


Or the four essays contained in this volume the first and second are 
sketches of local history. One, tracing the decline and fall of the village 
of Tintinnano, in Siennese territory, has at once the charm of a short story 
and the merit of a learned monograph, for the author rouses one’s interest 
in the fate of the contadini, and brings wide erudition to bear in satisfying 
it. The way in which the author has pursued his study of this little 
Italian village, treating the particular instance as an example of a general 
law, is very suggestive. It is mainly based on two documents, a carta 
libertatis of 1207 and a statutwm of 1297. The carta libertatis, granted 
by a consorteria of counts to their communitas fidelium at Tintinnano in 
1207, does two things: it grants economic concessions, such as the fixing 
of dues in kind at acertain percentage ; and it surrenders some degree of 
political liberty in recognising the contadini as a communitas. In this 
double character the carta would seem exactly parallel to the charter 
which the towns of northern France wrested from their lords. The 
motive assigned for these concessions in the carta is imitation of the 
equality, justice, and liberty of the ancient Romans ; the real cause was, 
however, economic. The urban population was growing with great 
rapidity in the thirteenth century ; agricultural products rose in price and 
recourse was had to new land. But the lords failed to work this new land 
profitably with servile labour; and they therefore tried a plan of profit- 
sharing—in fact, the métayer system, whereby they made their serfs 
possessors of the soil in return for fixed dues in kind. If they failed to 
take this course they were deserted by their serfs, who either fled to other 
lords who were introducing the métayer system, or were enticed away by 
the towns, who were engaged in a constant struggle with their suburban 
nobility. Unless, therefore, their manors were to be depopulated, Italian 
lords had to grant, by way of counter-attraction, such liberties as were 
given by the carta libertatis of Tintinnano. But the fixing of manorial 
dues ultimately pauperised the lord; money was depreciating in the 
thirteenth century, and all who had to live upon a fixed income suffered. 
Here the wealthy towns stepped in, first to help the lord by allowing 
him to mortgage his property, and then to expel him by closing the 
mortgage. Thus by 1250 the commune of Siena was lord of Tintinnano, 
and its former lords begged their bread in the Siennese streets. One 
might have expected that Tintinnano, now under the rule of a free 
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commune, would itself have made further progress in the path of liberty. 
But the contrary took place: there was retrogression. Democracy is as 
harsh to its dependents as it is kind to itself; and the contadini, courted 
by the town while they were under a lord against whom it was at war, 
became the drudges of that town when they became its subjects. Accord- 
ing to the Siennese constitution of 1262 Siennese contadini must keep in 
repair the bridges and roads upon their lands, plant every year a certain 
number of fruit trees, and till such of the citizens’ Jands as had been 
abandoned by their villeins, besides being bound to presentment of crimes, 
and to making good losses suffered by citizens upon their soil, in cases 
where the criminal could not be found. The relation of contadini to 
citizens offers an economic parallel to the relation of colonists to the 
mother country under the old dispensation ; both contado and colony 
were to be kept as the growing-ground of raw products exclusively reserved 
for one market. To this yoke Tintinnano was from 1250 subjected, and 
it was only released when Siena, like the former lords, fell into 
difficulties, and first mortgaged and then sold the village. The new lords 
were the Salimbeni, and from the statwtwm which they issued in 1297 we 
learn some interesting facts, not indeed as regards the economic condition 
of Tintinnano, with which a statwtum or code was not concerned, but as 
regards its administrative order. Whereas in the first halfof the century 
there was a condominiwm of lords and commune, exercised through a 
consul pro dominis and a consul pro communi, there is now a hierarchy 
of twenty-four regular officials, with a peculiar electoral system, 
recalling later Florentine history, which would seem to have the prac- 
tical effect of giving a monopoly of office to one-fifth of the population 
at the expense of the rest. This peculiar and somewhat artificial 
system—for, small as was the population of Tintinnano, its people 
did not elect directly, nor did their nominees, but only the nominees of 
those nominees—was probably imposed by Siena, according to urban 
models. 

The second essay is concerned with the struggle of church and state in 
the thirteenth century, as it was waged in the various Italian communes: 
Vercelli, Florence, and Parma are discussed with some detail; and it is 
shown how these towns, predecessors as they were of modern states in all 
the manifestations of civil life, preceded them also in their attempts to 
purge society of the ecclesiastical tinge of the middle ages, and to give it 
a purely lay colour. The third and fourth essays leave the study of local 
history. The third discusses an ancient issue, the guilt of the Templars 
and the justice of their abolition, not so much in order to excuse or con- 
demn Philip the Fair, whose guilt is taken for granted, as to estimate 
the degree of Clement V’s complicity. The essay is sound and methodical, 
though it contributes nothing new to the subject. Contemporary evidence 
and modern views are carefully discussed, and special deference is paid to 
Mr. Lea’s book on the Inquisition. The author’s conclusion is substantially 
that of Mr. Lea—that the Templars were innocent of heresy and of any 
extraordinary degree of immorality; but he uses an article of M. Langlois 
to corroborate this conclusion, in which attention is drawn to the similarity 
of the proceedings against Boniface VIII and those against the Templars— 
to the fact, indeed, that the reign of Philip the Fair is one of ‘ processes ’ 
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and affaires after the worst French manner. This essay is more valuable 
for the bibliography which it gives than for the author’s own treatment 
of his subject. The fourth and final essay is concerned with the political 
theories advanced by Bartolo da Sassoferrato in his De Regimine. It 
shows that Bartolo, basing himself on Aristotle and on his experience of the 
Italian city state (the two data, one remembers, of Bartolo’s great con- 
temporary, Marsilio of Padua), arrived at the conclusion that the search 
for an ideal state was the pursuit of a mirage, and that the true work of 
political science was to preach the relativity of constitutions and to dis- 
tinguish their classes. It is shown what influence Bartolo’s views had 
upon Montesquieu ; and a final section is devoted to an estimate of their 
value. The author does not, I think, mention Marsilio of Padua by way 
of comparison, or Giercke by way of modern exposition, although he gives 
a list of modern writers who have touched upon the political science of 
the middleages. But, on the whole, Signor Salvemini’s little volume has 
much interesting matter and shows much careful work. The author has 
wide reading and a steady good sense which inclines one to follow his 
guidance. ERNEST BARKER. 


Le Livre Noir et les Etablissements de Dax. Publiés par Francors 
ABBADIE, Président de la Société de Borda. (Archives historiques du 
Département de la Gironde, xxxvii). (Paris: Picard. 1902.) 

Documents Pontificaux sur la Gascogne d’aprés les Archives du Vatican. 
Pontificat de Jean XXII, (1816-1334.) Publiés par l’Abbé Louis 
GueERaRD. Tome II. (Archives historiques de la Gascogne.) (Auch. 
1908.) 


THE first of these books contains a full introduction and the text of 
the Livre Noir, the coutumier of Dax, followed by the cartulary ; after 
these come the Etablissements, then an excellent Glossaire Gascon, 
quoting illustrative passages, and index. There are also eight facsimile 
pages of the principal manuscripts. The seventy-three charters date from 
the visit of our Richard I. as duke of Aquitaine to Bordeaux in 1170 to 
11 May, 1400. The historical introduction and the summary of the laws 
and institutions of Dax give an admirable picture of the life of the city 
under English rule. It does not fall within the plan of the editor to 
inquire into the origin of the liberties confirmed by Richard after the 
precedent of his father, Henry II; but he shows fully how great these 
liberties were, and the high status of the burghers and municipalities of 
Guyenne in medieval times: ‘ Tandis que la noblesse ne croyait pas déroger 
en aspirant 4 la bourgeoisie, la bourgeoisie était assez grande dame, au 
moins dans le midi, pour ne rien envier 4 la noblesse. Dans le domaine 
politique, elle traitait presque d’égal 4 égal avec les rois’ (pp. xix and 
xxxiv). Although even under English rule we find a gradual restriction 
and encroachment on these liberties, chiefly in the matter of the election 
of the maire and jurats, yet, from the fate of the neighbouring provinces 
as they fell under the sway of France, ‘ Dax pressent que le maintien de 
ses institutions dépend de la continuité de son union séculaire 4 la 
monarchie anglaise’ (p. lii). And, in the final struggle, ‘c’est lesprit 
communal qui, seul, dans les contrées situées entre l’embouchure de la 
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Garonne et les Pyrénées occidentales, essaya de barrer la route 4 la 
monarchie frangaise. Ce ne sont pas les capitaines anglais de l’époque, 
obscurs et inconnus pour la plupart, ce sont les chefs municipaux qui jouent 
le principal réle dans cette guerre de défense supréme’ (p. xi). The sub- 
sequent confirmations of these liberties by French monarchs proved quite 
illusory. The family institutions and modes of succession bear a great 
likeness to those which prevailed in the Western Pyrenees. The influence 
of Spain, too, counts for something down to the fourteenth century. Among 
curiosities are the mustering of the host of the Black Prince at Dax before 
setting out on his Spanish campaign, and the apocryphal epistle of 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate, describing the person of Jesus Christ, 
written on the back of a page of the municipal manuscripts. 

The documents of pope John XXII, printed by the Abbé Louis 
Guérard, present the reverse side of the English rule. Though sincerely 
desirous of promoting peace, and of preventing private wars and judicial 
combats, yet, through his relationship with Gaston de Foix, the Comte de 
Comminges, and especially with the notorious Jourdain de l’Isle, the 
pope was always taking the part of the worst disturbers of the public 
peace in Guyenne. But, in spite of all his efforts and solicitations, 
Jourdain de l’Isle was hanged at Paris, 7 May 1323. A letter to 
Edward II, 26 August, 1823, complains of the arrest of his proctors sent 
to take possession of the archdeaconry of Canterbury. The summaries, 
notes, and editing of the volume are excellent, but it terminates in the 
middle of a letter, and has neither table of contents nor index. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


Les Variations Monétaires sous Philippe le Bel et les Sources de leur 
Histoire. Par le Colonel Borrenu DE SERRES (extrait de la Gazette 
Numismatique Francaise, année 1902). (Chalon-sur-Sadne. 1902.) 


Tue French monetary system, in the period with which Colonel 
Borrelli de Serres deals, was of great complexity. Business was trans- 
acted in money of account, i.e. in pounds, shillings, and pence of Tours or 
of Paris, the ratio of these standards being as 4 to 5. The actual coins 
used in 1289 were a gold penny, the silver gros tournois with its frac- 
tions, the maille demie and the maille tierce, the denier towrnois, and 
the denier Parisis, these last coins being heavily alloyed and equiva- 
lent to the pence of the money of account of the two standards. The 
commercial value of the larger denominations was determined by their 
average intrinsic value, and their official value, which was frequently 
lower, was fixed by proclamation. Consequently the coinage might be 
debased or enhanced, without the actual recoinage of any considerable 
part of it by the simple process of attributing new values in money of 
account to the coins in actual circulation. The activity of Philip 
the Fair in these financial operations caused him to be likened by a 
contemporary poet to a conjuror. M. Langlois, his latest historian, 
seems to despair of giving any accurate account of the proceedings of the 
royal faux monnoyewr between April 1295 and 1806. He contents 
himself with noting a gradual debasement of the coinage from 1295 to 
1808, continued by increasingly rapid steps until 1806, at which date the 
coinage was re-established on a sound basis. Colonel Borrelli de Serres 
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has made a careful investigation of the monetary history of this period, 
and in view of what we know of the history of the English currency in 
the fourteenth century his conclusions are most interesting. In this 
country the monetary difficulty made itself felt in the impossibility of avoid- 
ing the export or the melting down of new coinages, except by lowering 
the weight of each new issue to correspond with the average weight of the 
worn money in actual circulation. In France the difficulty took another 
form. The existence of money of account, as distinct from the actual coins 
used, made the revaluation of any particular type of coin especially easy. 
Consequently the relative wear of the numerous varieties of coin in use 
(for besides the king’s coins there were those of the great feudatories) 
found its expression in the fluctuating value of each of these varieties 
in money of account. It will easily be seen how the same process of re- 
valuation of actual specie would result from a scarcity of money and a 
general fallin prices. The essay before us lays stress on the unavailing 
efforts of the crown to keep down the price of silver coins in money of 
account in the face of a rapid rise in the price of silver. The reality of this 
rise in the price of silver is attested both by the semi-official lists of the 
Chambre des Comptes and the Chambre des Monnaies and by the values 
attributed to the coins in private accounts. We may accordingly trace 
an effort to make the actual coinage issued bear a fixed relation to the 
money of account during the period from 1294 to 1308. In 1303 the 
king seems to have yielded under severe financial pressure to the temp- 
tation to make a large debasement for profit, and from that date to 1306 
to have taken various measures with a view to re-establishing the cur- 
rency. No sooner was the currency re-established than the rise in the price 
of silver rendered it impossible to go on coining, and to meet the scarcity of 
money a debased coin of low alloy, called the bowrgeois, was issued in 
1311, a gold coin of light weight, called the agnel, having been issued 
the year before. In 1313 the money of St. Louis was re-established, and 
subsequent regulations were only intended to prevent the melting and 
exportation of coin and to settle the proper ratio of gold and silver. 
Colonel Borrelli de Serres thus acquits Philip the Fair of intentional 
debasement except in 1303, the reductions in the standard of 1298-4 
being completely, and those of 1295-6 and 1311 partially, justified by 
the price of the material. The alterations of 1806 and 1318 were 
restorations of the old money. The only coins withdrawn from circulation 
were the gros towrnois of 1808 and the gold coins which were super- 
seded by the agnel. 

The difficulty of the task which the author of this essay has under- 
taken arises partly from the variety of the coins dealt with, and partly from 
the fact that, whereas the alloy of English standard silver never varied, 
French money was altered by varying both the alloy and the weight. 
Furthermore the materials available consist not, as in England, of original 
accounts, but of corrupt texts copied and recopied. Colonel Borrelli de 
Serres has taken great pains in verifying the genealogy of his authorities. 
He recognises three classes of lists of the prices of silver, and has assigned 
his manuscripts their proper places in each class ; and he displays consider- 
able palaeographical ingenuity in interpreting the conflicting evidence of his 
texts. His style is hardly so lucid as that which French historians have 
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accustomed us to expect, but he makes up for it by his diligence in 
exploring the intricacies of the somewhat unwieldy mass of material 
which he has collected. We can only hope that equal diligence and 
equal intelligence may some day be directed to the more inviting 
historical materials which are at the disposal of the English numis- 
matist. CHARLES JOHNSON. 





Court Rolls of the Manor of Ingoldmells in the County of Lincoln. 
Translated by W. O. MassincperpD, M.A. (London: Printed by 
Spottiswoode & Co. 1902.) 

Yorkshire Inquisitions, vol. iii. (Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. xxxi.) Edited by Winu1am Brown, F.S.A. 
(Printed for the Society. 1902.) 


‘ Havine, through the kindness of the lord of the manor, been afforded the 
opportunity of transcribing and studying at my leisure the court rolls of a 
Lincolnshire manor, which form an unusually complete series, and seem to me 
of special interest, I have thought it worth while to print the results in the 
interests of county history, and I am even ambitious enough to hope that my 
abstracts may be found to have a still wider historical value.’ 


With these words the rector of Ormsby prefaces a book which deserves 
perusal by all who are studying the rural economy of medieval England. 
In the first place we must always be grateful to those who will give us 
the substance of legal records that are in private hands, so great is the 
danger of their remaining unknown and even of their perishing. In 
the second place Mr. Massingberd is right in thinking that the rolls of 
Ingoldmells have some special claims upon our attention. The manor lay 
in the extreme east of England, its lord was not a religious corporation, 
and it has been remarked before now that we have in print comparatively 
little information concerning eastern manors and concerning manors 
which were in the hands of laymen. What Mr. Massingberd gives us is 
enough to show that from such manors we yet have much to learn. 

If he is right, then in one most important respect this manor of 
Ingoldmells differed widely from what we might call the classical type. 
The rolls begin in 1291, and yet ‘during the time the rolls cover there was 
no demesne farm at Ingoldmells.’ In other words, as we understand the 
matter, there was no land there which was the lord’s demesne in the 
narrowest sense of that term : no land the produce of which went into his 
barns. Nor is this all. There is no agricultural land which has been 
demesne and has been let in one mass to a farmer together with the right 
to exact labour from the villeins. From his villeins—of whom there were 
plenty—the lord got money ; but he gotno work. Their whole time was 
their own. And yet it must be understood that this manor was not some 
little trifle which might be set downasan anomaly. ‘ In 1295 the rents of 
the free and bond tenants were 51/. 17s. 1d. inclusive of 10/. of tallage, but 
exclusive of fines, perquisites of courts etc., amounting to 181. 11s. 8d.’ 
These are handsome amounts. 

We have spoken hypothetically. We have said that this is so if Mr. 
Massingberd is right. The extracts that he prints give us no reason to 
doubt his word : quite the contrary. But his assertion concerning the 
non-existence of any seignorial demesne is of so much importance that 
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we should wish to see it amply proved. And apparently there are 
account rolls where the proof lies. These are at the Record Office and 
therefore accessible to all; but we very much hope that Mr. Massingberd, 
with a full sense of the gravity of the task, will complete the investigation 
that he has begun, for he has learned so much of Ingoldmells that those 
account rolls would give up their story more easily to him than to 
strangers. It is a serious thing to find a large, handsome, profitable 
manor without demesne land, without labour-service, in the year 1291. 
We are far from saying that there were not many similar estates, but the 
establishment of one good instance beyond the possibility of doubt would 
be a meritorious deed. 

Mr. Massingberd gives us English instead of Latin, pleading that he 
cannot give us both; and as such books cannot be remunerative the plea 
must be allowed. On the whole, his English is such as to inspire con- 
fidence. But we would point out to him the desirability of putting in a 
Latin word whenever there can be any doubt of its meaning. As an 
example we will take a case in which he has seen the desirability of doing 
what we could wish that he had done more frequently. According to 
him, presentments are frequently made that women have been ‘ chastised ; ’ 
whereupon those women are amerced. Thus in 1313 Beatrice, Joan, 
and Matilda ‘ have been chastised.’ The sort of offence of which they 
had been guilty will be guessed by those who have seen manorial rolls, 
and Mr. Massingberd, as we may learn from his introduction, knows 
what it was. But why ‘chastised’? We should have been left to 
speculate about some queer use of castigata which made it the opposite 
to casta, if the editor had not on one occasion revealed the secret. The 
Latin word appears to be allopantur, and this, so it seems, he has con- 
nected with alapa and not with that somewhat mysterious Anglo-French 
aloper which is the origin of our elope. Apparently, ‘seduced’ would be 
better than ‘chastised.’ Similarly, when he tells us that the usual 
habendum on the admission of a tenant to bond-land was ‘to him and 
his boys,’ we should like to know what is the Latin word that is rendered 
by ‘ boys,’ for if it is pweris we might have been inclined to go as far as 
‘children ’ or even as ‘issue.’ But we cannot Say that we are often in 
serious doubt as to what it is that he has seen upon the rolls, and the 
few instances in which a lawyer might have suggested a better, or at all 
events a more orthodox, translation than that which he has adopted are 
not of great importance. 

The lately issued volume of Yorkshire Inquisitions covers the period 
between 1281 and 1302. Of the earlier volumes notice has been taken 
in these pages. It is among the best features of Mr. Brown's work that 
he gives us a good deal of Latin. He isa translator whom we trust not 
the less but the more because he allows us an opportunity of question- 
ing the accuracy of the words ‘ twelve quarters of wheat (siliginis)’ which 
stand on the first page of his book, for we thought that in our medieval 
Latin siligo always stood for rye. An example of a more serious kind is 
a translated petition to the king and council, presented, so we read, by 
‘the ten burgesses’ of Scarborough, who assert that two hospitals in the 
town were ‘ founded by the ancestors of the said ten burgesses.’ But the 
original French is printed in a footnote. In it the petitioners call them- 
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selves les diz Burgeys, and say that the hospitals were fowndous de les 
auncestres les diz Burgeys. We submit that les diz is not ‘the ten’ but 
‘the said,’ though it is true that in the French of English clerks a final 
z was often written where a final s would have been better, just as it is 
true that the use of fowndu for foundé was a very common error. It is 
true also that no burgesses are mentioned before les diz Burgeys appear. 
But the document begins thus: Uncore au Rey e a sun Counseyl prient 
les diz Burgeys, and the Uncore seems to show that in this, as in many 
other instances, a string of petitionary clauses written on a single piece 
of parchment was converted by a knife into a number of separate 
documents after it had been presented. We do not wish to speak 
dogmatically, but we are glad that Mr. Brown gave us the French as well 
as the English, for the patronage over these municipal hospitals is a matter 
of no little interest to those who study the development of muricipal 
corporations. 

We hope that the society which is fortunate enough to have Mr. Brown 
for its secretary is well supported. Perhaps there is no class of documents 
better suited for publication by similar societies than that which consists 
of inquisitions post mortem and ad quod damnum. Apart from matters of 
purely local interest, there are some large open questions of national 
history of which they will supply the solution. For example, there is the 
question whether the kings used the Statute of Mortmain in furtherance 
of a deliberate and continuous policy, or readily sold licences to the detri- 
ment of their successors, Mr. Brown’s industry and accuracy are supply- 
ing us with excellent materials for an answer to this inquiry. 

It is almost needless to say that such documents as he and Mr. Massing- 
berd have been translating let in light into out-of-the-way corners. In 
spite of what has been done in the publication of ecclesiastical service 
books, we are glad to get from the verdict of a jury the words used by a 
bridegroom and his father where there was to be an endowment ex 
assensu patris. The son said the English for ‘ De anulo isto te disponso, 
et de corpore meo te honoro, et de tercia parte omnium terrarum Willelmi 
patris mei te doto.’ The father said the English for ‘Et ego predicte 
donacioni assensum prebeo.’ Then, to turn back to Mr. Massingberd’s 
book, we see a curious illustration of the manner in which the jurispru- 
dence of the royal courts played upon local usage. In 1341 we find a 
husband concerned to assert that his wife is a bondwoman, for if she is 
not a bondwoman she can have no right in bond-land. To this it is 
replied that she is a free woman because she is a bastard. A jury finds 
that until ten years past the custom of Ingoldmells did not exclude 
bastards from claiming rights in bond-land. Apparently the custom had 
just yielded to what had lately become the doctrine of Westminster, 
namely that illegitimate children are always born free. This and 
other entries have induced Mr. Massingberd to paint the condition of the 
Ingoldmells villein in colours that are by no means iugubrious, and he 
seems to show pretty clearly that in the sixteenth century the ‘ unearned 
increment’ due to changes in the value of money came not to the lord, 
but to the villeins or their successors in title. But, as already said, we 
hope that he will return to his theme. ‘The condition of England 
question ’ is to be answered by account rolls. F. W. Marrnanp. 
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Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Prrenne. Tome II. (Bruxelles: Lamertin. 
1903.) 

Geschichte Belgiens. Von H. Prrenne. Deutsche Ubersetzung von 
Fritz ARNHEIM. Band II. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1902.) 


THE earlier date of the German translation of the second volume of Pro- 
fessor Pirenne’s excellent work is explained by the fact that, like that of the 
first volume, which was reviewed in the English Historical Review two 
years ago (vol. xvi. p. 554), it is taken directly from the author’s manuscript. 
The German version is now incorporated in Heeren and Ukert’s Staaten- 
geschichte, whose latest editor is the well-known historian Lamprecht. 
M. Pirenne’s second volume is specially interesting to English readers, 
inasmuch as it deals with the part played by the Low Countries in the 
Hundred Years’ War, and with their unification by that house of 
Burgundy whose relations with England were of so intimate a kind. It 
opens with a clear sketch of the political situation in the Low Countries 
on the eve of the great war between France and England, followed by a 
masterly analysis of the urban movement, which forms the most striking 
feature of their history in the fourteenth century. The causes of the 
great democratic revolution which substituted the influence of the 
artisans for that of the old patriciates in the towns as the result of a 
struggle which was social as well as political are brought out with 
admirable fulness and lucidity. The different aspects which the struggle 
assumed in the towns of the bishopric of Liége, of Brabant, and of Flanders 
respectively are traced to peculiarities in their local conditions. The 
equalitarian constitution of Liége, for instance, is shown to have been 
due to the absence of predominant trades, not to a ‘ Walloon democratic 
sentiment,’ as alleged by Michelet. Passing to the uprising of the 
peasants of maritime Flanders, supported by the democracy of Bruges, 
which was crushed at Cassel, M. Pirenne calls attention to the fact that 
in 1828, at the crisis of the struggle, Guillaume de Deken, the burgo- 
master of Bruges, anticipating Artevelde, had already offered to recognise 
Edward III as king of France if he would lend his support to the popular 
party. Motives equally local must, M. Pirenne thinks, have dictated the 
later alliance with Edward, concluded by the Flemish cities under the 
guidance of Artevelde. He maintains that there was nothing in the 
relations of the cities with France or England when that alliance was 
formed to justify the abandonment of the policy of neutrality they had at 
first adopted. The only explanation, in his opinion, is that the alliance 
was a bold stroke on Artevelde’s part to secure for Ghent, with English 
support, a supremacy over Flanders, to give her a position among the other 
cities analogous io that obtained a little later by Bern among the Swiss 
cantons. 

From the urban movement and its consequences M. Pirenne turns to 
trace the winning of those territorial constitutions, the Joyeuse Entrée 
of Brabant and the rest, which were afterwards defended with truly 
Batavian obstinacy against Burgundian, Spaniard, and Austrian. Here 
again, though the end was similar, the method by which it was attained 
varied with the circumstances of the different provinces. Constitutional 
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progress in Liége, for instance, was the result of civil war, while in 
Brabant it flowed from ducal grants. 

The history of the Low Countries during the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the whole of the fifteenth touches English history 
at many points, which M. Pirenne duly notes, but we have only space for 
one here. Among the results of the well-known settlement of Flemish 
weavers in England was the prohibition of the importation of English 
cloth into Flanders. Hanseatic ships carrying these goods were only allowed 
in its harbours on condition that they did not attempt to sell them. The 
story of the unification of the Netherlands by Philip of Burgundy and 
his descendants is told briefly but adequately. The volume concludes 
with two admirable chapters on the economic and intellectual movements 
of the fifteenth century in these provinces. M. Pirenne has done well 
to yield to the representations of those who asked for a map, and has 
given a very good one, somewhat roughly reproduced in the German 
edition. James Talr. 


The Red Paper Book of Colchester. Transcribed and translated by 
W. Gurney Bennam. (Colchester: Hssex County Standard Office. 
1902.) 


Few English towns can boast of such an extensive and interesting series 
of records as Colchester ; but, with the exception of the documents which 
Morant incorporated in his History (1748) and the extracts given in 
Harrod’s report on the town archives (1865), none of them have hitherto 
been published. It is not to the credit of the municipality of Colchester 
that the task of publication should even now have been left to private 
energy and generosity. Thanks to this official parsimony a record of the 
greatest interest to historical students appears in so limited an edition 
that it will be practically inaccessible outside Colchester and two or three 
great libraries. When Mr. Benham undertakes the publication of the 
important Oath Book it is to be hoped he will see his way to print a much 
larger number of copies. Municipal history now engages the attention 
of a considerable number of students, and documents of this kind possess 
much more than a merely local importance. 

The Red Paper Book, which takes its name from the original colour of its 
binding, is of very respectable antiquity. The oldest contemporary entries 
in it go back to the middle of the fourteenth century, and a number of 
documents of the reigns of Henry III and Edward I have been copied 
into it. Unhappily it has suffered terribly from the neglect which was 
the fate of all the Colchester records until forty years ago. Of many 
interesting documents only fragments are now legible, and the process of 
decay seems to have gone on to some extent even since Mr Harrod’s 
report, in spite of the care with which the book is now looked after. Its 
contents are very miscellaneous, for the town clerks copied into it a large 
number of royal writs and ordinances and other matter of more than 
local interest. Michael Aunger, who was town clerk under Edward III and 
Richard II, also represented the borough in the parliament of 1882, and to 
this fact, no doubt, we owe the entries in which he gives a short descrip- 
tion of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, Richard II’s marriage to Anne of Bohemia, 
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and other events of the day. Aunger was evidently rather proud of his 
literary facility, to judge from his long and turgid account of the doings 
of the two bailiffs of 1874. His successor of Henry VII's time, if less 
high-flown, seems to have been even more interested in the general 
history of the country, and includes a number of documents well worthy 
the attention of the historian of that reign. Among them is a diary of 
the parliament of 1485 by the Colchester representatives, which, though 
already printed in Harrod’s report, does not appear to have been known 
to Dr. Busch. The burgesses, it would appear, were paid for their 
parliamentary services by a charge on some part of the town revenue. 
Elsewhere, by the way, it is noted that ancient demesne did not contribute 
towards the expenses of the knights of the shire. Several entries 
emphasise the vigour with which Henry set to work to put an end to the 
anarchy of the previous age. No ship captain, for instance, was allowed 
to put to sea until he had obtained securities to double the value of his 
ship that he would keep the peace towards all the king’s subjects, friends, 
and allies. Documents of an earlier period give a glimpse of Colchester 
lollardy, and Mr. Benham prints the Latin text of the writ under which 
the bailiffs burnt a lollard in 1428. 

Upon the municipal growth of Colchester the Red Book throws much 
light, though it is a more flickering illumination than that afforded by 
the Oath Book. A reader of the former might suppose that the twenty- 
four who (with the bailiffs) formed the governing body of the town until 
Edward IV added a second council were identical with the twenty-four 
eligors who annually chose the bailiffs and other officers. He could only 
guess, too, that the council of twenty-four was composed of the eight 
aldermen, or auditors, as they were called at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and the sixteen men of the common council whom it first 
separately mentions under the year 1448, although we know from the 
Oath Book that the distinction was recognised at least seventy years 
earlier. But on many points the Red Book furnishes valuable evidence. 
It shows, for instance, that in Colchester, as elsewhere, the tendency to 
restrict within very narrow limits the intervention of the ‘commonalty ’ as 
a whole met with some resistance. An attempt about 1880 to wrest the 
appointment of the town sergeants from the probiores et magis sapientes 
proved unsuccessful, but it was admitted in 1401 that the commons had 
the right of ‘common clamour’ on any grievance, though only by bill to 
the bailiffs and the twenty-four ‘ chosen for all the town.’ The addition 
of a second council by Edward IV’s charter widened the composition of 
the governing body, and even after that the authorities consulted a more 
representative gathering. In 1489 the bailiffs and aldermen took counsel 
with some seventy of ‘the discreet men of the commonalty of the said 
borough ’ on matters affecting its common good (p. 103). The franchise 
was liberal enough, birth and baptism within the borough conferring the 
freedom (pp. 111,118). This, no doubt, may be connected with the absence 
of a merchant gild. The trade regulations, which in most towns were in 
the hands of the merchant gild or of craft gilds, were at Colchester issued 
by the council. Much space in these pages is occupied by the intermi- 
nable friction between the town and the great Benedictine abbey of St. 
John, which was always endeavouring to assert exemption from the wide 
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powers conferred by royal charters upon the citizens of Colchester within 
their extensive liberty, in which much agricultural land was included. 
A frequent source of quarrel was the abbot’s claim to exclude the city 
coroners from the precincts of the monastery. In 1429 he sought to 
support these pretensions by declaring that many of the burgesses were 
lollards. But the townsmen, strong in the royal lordship of their borough, 
usually got the best of these disputes, which went on to the eve of the 
dissolution of the monastic houses. 

As far as one can judge without a close comparison with the originals 
Mr. Benham has done his work competently. He has his limitations, as 
is evidenced by his translation of clericus mercati hospitii regis by ‘ clerk 
of the market of the hospice of the king.’ Where the original is given 
marks of abbreviation are sometimes omitted. There are a few incorrect 
dates (pp. 12, 30, 35) and a writ of Richard II assigned to Henry VI 
(p. 47). A full index is furnished, but there is no introduction, the editor 
explaining that his object is ‘rather to supply material to which others 
may give shape and form.’ JAMES Talr. 


Die reichsstddtische Haushaltung Niirnbergs dargestellt auf Grund 
thres Zustandes von 1481 bis 1440. Von Pau Sanper. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1902.) 


In a book of over 900 pages Herr Sander summarises the results of a 
minute inquiry into a brief period of Nuremberg’s municipal history. 
The fruit of eight years’ labour among archives of unparalleled complete- 
ness, it is @ monument of patient industry and orderly arrangement. 
Although nominally limited to a period of nine years, years selected 
because of the exceptional wealth of material, and because they ade- 
quately represent the town activities in their normal course, the inquiry, 
so far at least as it covers the financial administration of the town, brings 
the history down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, to the incor- 
poration of Nuremberg with Bavaria. Throughout it is specially strong 
on the fiscal side, for though it is possible to understand the nature of 
the constitution and to restore a very complete picture of the municipal 
administration in a variety of aspects, this has to be done in the main 
from accounts; the bye-laws of the council are missing, and we hear 
nothing of judicial records. But from the accounts Herr Sander is able 
to present tables setting forth the details of the military organisation, 
the town army’s commissariat, the prices of the necessaries of life, and 
statistics of the minutest particulars, which could scarcely be more com- 
plete if they were compiled from the books of present-day accountants. 
Herr Sander has much to say in praise of the system of account by 
reckoning pennies, and a reckoning cloth, on the lines described in the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, and shows that the Roman numeration was really 
convenient to the system. At Nuremberg the Arabic numeration became 
popular as early as the second half of the fifteenth century, far earlier 
than with the English town clerks. 

The beginning of an active development of self-government came in 
1818 with Henry VII’s grant of emancipation from the royal Schultheiss. 
The chief part of the royal rights, the custody of the castle, the protec- 
tion of the Jews, and in 1820 the criminal pleas, passed to the town, two 
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of the council becoming justices, equipped with the royal power of life 
and death, much in the same way as the justices of the peace in some of 
the fourteenth-century English boroughs. Ultimately the Schwltheiss 
was left with little power beyond a magisteriwm in matters of morals. 
In 1427 all remaining rights were sold to the town, including the lord- 
ship of the soil. The three-mile Bann was gradually extended till the 
town had brought under its sphere of control many neighbouring villages. 
The council consisted of 26 burgomasters, i.c. 13 scabini and 13 conswles, 
originally perhaps two hostile bodies. But by the fourteenth century a 
scabinus and a consul shared a fortnight’s term of rule, the 26 thus 
accounting for the 52 weeks of the year. A ‘greater council’ of 
200 acted as representing the whole community, like the Rouen 100 
peers, or the ‘ forty-eight’ of many English towns. They merely gave a 
formal acceptance to the council’s decisions, and all vacancies were filled 
by co-option. The burgomasters cast their votes in the order in which 
they sat on the benches, the elder and the younger being divided into two 
groups. In daily judicial business, involving a sitting after as well as 
before dinner, five sedentes were appointed, and in the fifteenth century a 
Stadtjurist, a recorder, first appears. The townspeople’s fear of the 
vengeance of those who had suffered its judicial penalties (which included 
torture) is shown in the forms of oath required of released prisoners, even 
of the beggars flogged out of the town, who were compelled to take an 
oath to have no feud with the town. 

The town officers include, besides many testers and assayers of wares, 
eight doctors (including specialists for eye diseases, the stone, and broken 
limbs, all sworn not to make up their own prescriptions, which were to be 
compounded by the sworn town apothecary), a town midwife, a town herd, 
and many others, for which English parallels can in most cases be found. 
The municipal control over the school, over the parochial clergy, and 
over the hospitals was still great in the fifteenth century, a survival, no 
doubt, rather than a reform. The old Festungsbannpflicht, the borough- 
work of the trinoda necessitas, was assessed as a tax called Grabengeld. 
Over the 60 or 80 adult Jews there was a Judenrat, appointed by the 
town council and sworn to act for the common weal of town and Jewry. 
The story of the downfall of the municipal credit, of bankruptcy at the 
close of the eighteenth century, is curiously like what may be read of some 
English boroughs. Herr Sander has worked out with elaborate tables 
the gradual establishment of a governing class, a patriciate that spent 
too much of every morning on municipal affairs to have much time 
left for private trade. Hence followed the idea that the municipal 
authorities owght not to be engaged in trade, and the substitution of a 
ruling clique out of harmony with the traders of the town, incapable of 
understanding its trading necessities. By an inadequate system of 
account in the eighteenth century the town was unconsciously weighted 
with bad debt. The council made occasionally an effort to cope with it, 
by the sale of corporate property, but gradually settled down to the hope- 
lessness of the situation, and, with no very conscious intention of ill-doing, 
made away with the ‘common good.’ The population in 1630 was about 
20,000, with a municipal expenditure of over 2/. a head ; in 1892, 145,000, 
3 E2 
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with an expenditure of over 1/.a head. The town’s coinage system is 
carefully examined by Herr Sander. 

The enlightened municipality of Nuremberg has contributed liberally 
to the expenses of the publication of this book, and by means of maps, 
indices, and tables of all kinds everything that laborious editorship can 
do has been done. Mary Bateson. 


The Destruction of the Greek Empire and the Story of the Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. (London: 
Longmans. 1903.) 


Mr. Pears in the present volume concludes the work begun in his 
former book, The Fall of Constantinople ; being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. It is, of course, a new version of the famous chapter lxviii. of 
the Decline and Fall; but Mr. Pears has a goodly list of authorities to 
cite unknown to Gibbon, notably the diary of Nicolo Barbaro, the con- 
temporary life of Mahomet by Critobulus, and the Turkish chronicle of 
Sa‘d-ad-Din, translated by the late E. J. W. Gibb, which last, though 
compiled in 1590, is based on earlier Ottoman authorities. Beginning 
with the overthrow of the Latin empire in Constantinople by the 
Greeks of Nicaea, Mr. Pears devotes his earlier chapters to explaining 
the many and great difficulties which beset Michael VIII when at last 
he found himself master in New Rome. On the one hand the emperor 
had Old Rome against him, for the pope favoured the claims of the 
Latin pretender; on the other side was the menace of the encroaching 
Moslems. Union between the orthodox church and the Latins was. a 
means by which the first danger might be conjured, but the union of the 
churches, unfortunately, to the bulk of the Greeks stood for the con- 
tinuance of bondage. ‘Union meant voluntary submission to the foreign 
church which had been able to impose its rule during two generations ; 
union, therefore, in the minds of a majority of both clergy and laity had 
to be resisted as a badge of slavery.’ To fight the Moslems the Greek 
emperor, in an evil moment, took into his service the Catalan Grand 
Company, under the command of the redoubtable Robert Blum, better 
known to history as Roger de Flor. The remedy here was worse than 
the disease ; the Spaniards ended by allying themselves with the Turks, 
whom indeed they were the first to bring across into Europe; and how 
near to ruin the Catalan Company brought the unhappy emperor Mr. 
Pears takes occasion to explain. 

The rise of the Ottoman Turks is the subject of chapter iii., and here 
Mr. Pears is hardly as fully informed as the importance of the subject, in 
the present instance, requires. He fails to give due prominence to the 
Seljuk Turks, whose kingdom of Roum, or Asia Minor, was the fons 
et origo of the subsequent Ottoman power; and he is beside the mark 
in the statement that ‘from the followers of Genghis Khan there 
ultimately came the race of Ottoman Turks who conquered New Rome 
and its empire’ (p. 54, and repeated p. 60). Without entering into 
disputed matters of ethnology it may be stated as matter of fact that 
the Ottoman Turks were not Mongols, from whom they differed in 
country and language; and they were not ‘the followers’ of Genghis 
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Khan, for they were driven westward from Khurasan by the first Mongol 
invasion, and they had settled in Asia Minor as the vassals of their 
kinsmen the Seljuk Turks early in the thirteenth century, some con- 
siderable time before the Mongol army (despatched by Hulagu while he 
was yet occupied against Baghdad) had brought under subjection the 
Seljuk sultan of Iconium. Since the close of the eleventh century the 
major part of Asia Minor had been Turkish and Moslem. ‘The epoch- 
marking ’ date, as far as Asia Minor and the Greek empire are concerned, 
is 1071, when Alp Arslan the Seljuk defeated and captured the emperor 
Romanus Diogenes. The facts which followed are well known, though 
unfortunately we are in almost complete ignorance of the details as 
to how matters came about. Before 1071 Asia Minor was Greek; the 
frontier between the Christians and Moslem was the great chain of the 
Taurus, for the caliphs had never been able permanently to hold land 
westward of the Cilician passes. After 1071 the Turks possessed the 
major part of Asia Minor, and it became Moslem land. The Seljuks 
of Iconium during two centuries were then the dominant power. The 
armies of the first, the second, and the third crusade, fighting their way 
confusedly across Asia Minor to Palestine, did nothing to restore the 
country to Christendom; the fourth crusade ejected the Greeks from 
Constantinople, and kept them out during the sixty succeeding years of 
anarchy. Indeed, it might almost be said that the ultimate result of the 
crusades was not the conquest of Jerusalem by Christendom, but the loss 
of Constantinople to the Turks. The Ottoman chief at the close of the 
thirteenth century was one among ten amirs, the vassal of the 
Seljuks, who maintained himself in the highlands of Asia Minor when 
his overlords lost their kingdom on the invasion of the Mongols. The 
Seljuk sultans had, as is the fashion of oriental dynasties, become an 
effete race after two centuries of vigorous rule. Of their ten vassal 
amirs the Ottomans, as the fittest, survived, and became their successors ; 
but the Ottoman Turks were only the representatives of the Seljuk 
Turks, and the Turkish power which wrested Constantinople from 
Christendom in 1453 went back beyond the reign of Othman, the founder 
of the Ottoman dynasty, for the Turks inherited the establishment of the 
Seljuks, who had been dominant in Asia Minor since the close of the 
eleventh century. 

The more interesting part of Mr. Pears’s volume deals at length with 
the events of the great siege of Constantinople, and of this nothing but 
praise need be said. The narrative is vivid and full of incident; the 
characters in the great drama stand out lifelike and distinct. A 
sufficiency of maps and plans enables the reader who may not have 
visited the Golden Horn to follow step by step the march of events. 
Two portraits from Bellini give us the presentment of Sultan Mahomet 
II, ‘the Conqueror ;’ unfortunately of his opponent, the last Constan- 
tine, no portrait appears to exist. Mr. Pears, in his ultimate and 
penultimate chapters, sums up the results and the effect of the fall of 
Constantinople. At the close of the fifteenth century, when the Moslems 
were driven out of Granada, this was deemed a set-off for the extinction 
of the eastern empire. It is curious to note in what Mr. Pears has 
written how much the Spanish people, who in 1492 triumphantly 
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annihilated the Moslem power in Spain, had in the beginning of the 
previous century, as members of the Catalan Grand Company, given their 
aid to the Turks and for years plundered the Greek empire, thus making 
inevitable the catastrophe of the year 1453. G. Le Srranae. 


The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Mary. By James Garrpyer, C.B., Hon. 
LL.D. Edin. (‘History of the English Church,’ edited by the Very 
Rev. W. R. W. SreprHens and the Rev. W. Hunt, Vol. IV.) 
(London: Macmillan. 1902.) 

THE light thrown of late years upon the Reformation in England 

has clearly marked out the line for Mr. Gairdner’s volume. We needed 

a history which should throw overboard all preceding secondary works 

and should neither take them as models nor follow their conclusions, 

but should start from the original authorities and the records, a book 
which should do for the whole reigns of Henry VIII, Edward, and Mary 
what Mr. Gairdner had done already in this Review for the king’s divorce. 

A history written on these lines must keep out of sight many things 

commonly held as true, many familiar reconstructions of character or of 

motives; it must pass them by as being in some cases untrue and in 
others as probably but not certainly true. It would send away the 
reader with a sense of incompleteness, because he would miss much that 
was familiar to him; it would leave him with a sense of scientific chilli- 
ness rather than of the warmth of controversy ; he would be going through 
a roomful of skeletons rather than a gallery of portraits. This might be 
disappointing, but it is better for science to have skeletons that are real 
than portraits that are fanciful. Mr. Gairdner’s volume,'to put it shortly, 
discards much that has to be discarded, and contains nothing but what 
is meant to be scientifically true; it is a step towards reconstruction, 
but only a step; it contains what is now for the most part accepted 
by scholars and must, in the end, be accepted by the public. This, we 
may take it, is the aim of the book, and Mr. Gairdner is peculiarly 
qualified to reach it. But such an aim demands from both writer 
and reader an effort of abstinence. We miss the great sweep of events, 
the breath of personal life, and the onward march of institutions; 

hence, excellent as Mr. Gairdner’s volume is, it will probably not remain a 

sufficient guide so long as will some of its predecessors in the series ; its 

special mission is to be destructive: when its conclusions are generally 
adopted succeeding writers can be reconstructive. It seems in places as 
if Mr. Gairdner felt this special burden laid on him a little too strongly. 

Henry VIII’s worst features, Gardiner’s moderation, Bonner’s good 

nature, Bale’s ‘ foul-mouthedness’ (one who is grateful for much that 

Bale, and Bale alone, has preserved for us feels a little loth to attach 

‘foul-mouthed’ to him as a classical and repeated description, since he 

had other qualities deserving mention as well), the correction of Foxe, 

and the presentation of the truth would be at least as effective if not quite 
so much insisted upon. 

There is one impression that. should be left upon every reader of the 
book, and it is distinctly novel: it is the precarious foundation of the 

Tudor absolutism. Henry VIII was forceful and masterful, but a very 
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little might have upset his power ; not only was he (p. 219 and elsewhere) 
afraid of the pope carrying out his sentence of excommunication, but he 
was in constant fear of revolt, and the pilgrimage of grace was only a 
rising to the surface of what oftener lay below; the king’s dealings with 
the church are always instanced as exhibitions of his absolute power— 
which indeed they are—but the church in his kingdom had strength that 
he sometimes feared; it was from fear (p. 187) that he yielded to the re- 
action manifested by The Bishop’s Book and the modification of the Act of 
the Six Articles (p. 229). Royal pressure had to submit to limitations 
even from Convocation (pp. 175-6) ; authority was often perplexed (p. 178) 
and varied its commands amazingly. It was owing to this constant fear 
that the king’s religious policy depended so closely upon politics abroad 
(pp. 216, 238, and similarly under Edward VI. p. 244). Henry VIII was, 
in fact, a man who made up for his conscious lack of power by a brave 
outward show. The temporary nature of the submission of the clergy 
(well put on p. 122) is worth noting in this connexion; here, as else- 
where, much that was meant to be temporary has lingered longer than 
was expected, hoped, or feared; succeeding ages have ascribed to views, 
legislation, and conclusions of the Reformation a permanence and finality 
its own children did not claim for them at the time. This is a point that 
Mr. Gairdner’s book illustrates strongly, possibly even more strongly than 
he meant; but at any rate the essential weakness of Henry’s position in 
contrast to his show of strength has never been so clearly put before. 
He was in truth a gambler who risked all and played a dangerous game 
with outward calm. This point is of the utmost constitutional impor- 
tance, and explains why opposition to the crown under the Stuarts could 
so easily succeed. 

There are some points upon which more might have been said. A 
longer account of the ‘Reformatio Legum,’ of Pole’s ‘Reformatio Angliae’ 
(p. 369), and of liturgical matters ought to be found in a standard history ; 
the few liturgical matters that are mentioned are apt to seem out of pro- 
portion. An illustration of this is given on p. 304 with regard to the prayer 
of consecration, a detail that is capable of much discussion, and another 
on p. 255 with regard to confession. The reference to the Black Rubric 
on p. 308 is also rather short and not explicit; all the details at all 
times are not, as they might be, treated on the same scale, which is what 
should be aimed at. Many of these liturgical changes may be of slight 
permanent importance, but they are—to take one aspect only—the best 
indications of temporary currents of feeling, and demand as full treat- 
ment in a history of the English church as do questions of foreign 
relations, always adequately and excellently treated in the book before us. 

The treatment of Mary’s reign is, it need not be said, more on the. 
lines of Maitland than of some later writers, but the end of her reign 
gives a poor stopping-place, in English ecclesiastical history at any rate ; 
hence the concluding chapter xx., summing up the main results, has an 
air of non-finality; if it has the importance its topics entitle it to, it 
ought to be much longer and fuller, and one reads with an uneasy feel- 
ing that one should have gathered it for oneself from the course of the 
history, or that it may commit us to too large conclusions. The final 
paragraph of the book especially raises vast and difficult questions. The 
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‘new principle that Henry VIII introduced into politics’ may have 
been, as was much else in the Reformation, not so new as it seemed. 
Of course it was the basis of his Reformation, but the earlier details of 
the book illustrate the temporary character of much that in his reign 
was an easy deduction from this principle. How far that principle 
itself has survived might admit of discussion. Much that took place in 
Elizabeth’s reign would be hard to fit in with the theory here advanced. 
In a passage two pages earlier Mr. Gairdner emphatically asserts the 
continuity between lollardy, puritanism, and Calvinism as the same 
thing under new names. But this should not be taken, we suppose, to 
imply so absolute an historic connexion between the earlier and later 
manifestations of a disorderly spirit, as to make Wyclif the real author 
of the English Reformation, if we assume him to be the father of 
lollardy. But the passage puts its view vigorously and emphatically. 

In conclusion we must thank Mr. Gairdner for a book the value of 
which is far beyond its size; ecclesiastical historians have many 
temptations of their own, and this book should make it easier for them to 
resist some of them. The English Reformation has not been treated as 
much as movements abroad have been in the light of records and state 
papers ; small and popular histories still remain hopelessly bad in this 
respect. We trust they will draw largely on Mr. Gairdner’s facts, 
even if they tone down his manner of putting them out of deference to 
the prejudices that die the hardest. J. P. WHITNeEy. 


Shakespeare’s Europe; Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Moryson’s 
‘Itinerary,’ being a Survey of the Condition of Europe at the End 
of the Sixteenth Century. With an Introduction, &c., by CHARLES 
Hvueues. (London: Sherratt & Hughes. 1903.) 


Mr. Hvuaues is to be congratulated on the publication of such an 
interesting and valuable manuscript as this is. It is curious that it 
should have lain so long unedited in the library of an Oxford college. 
He has prefixed to it an account of Fynes Moryson’s life, which contains 
many new details, gives a copy of his will, and fixes for the first time the 
exact date of his death (12 Feb. 1630). Moryson’s manuscript was 
intended to be a supplement to his ‘Itinerary ;’ a ‘fourth part’ he entitled 
it himself. Mr. Hughes has abridged it by omitting the historical 
compilations which Moryson prefixed to the accounts of the various 
countries described, but even so curtailed this description of the manners 
of sixteenth-century Europe occupies almost five hundred pages. The 
reasons given for these editorial omissions seem valid, though perhaps it 
would have been better to insert the definition of the geographical limits 
of the protestant and catholic creeds in Germany mentioned on p. 265. 
The countries which Moryson describes in most detail are Germany, Italy, 
and Turkey ; of France, Scandinavia, and the Slavonic countries he knew 
much less, and of Spain he says nothing. As a contribution to the 
history of civilisation in Europe this account is of the greatest value ; 
for Moryson was a very acute and exact observer, noticing the small 
things in which the manners of one nation resembled those of another or 
differed from them, and capable at the same time of distinguishing the 
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permanent characteristics of various nations and local modifications of 
national character. He gives personal sketches of the king of Den- 
mark, the king of Poland, the grand duke of Florence, and other 
sovereigns he had seen, and vivid pictures of life in German towns or 
Italian universities. Moryson intended to add to this description of 
Europe a book describing England and English manners, but unhappily 
did not carry out his design. He speaks of ‘a treatise to be written of 
purpose and with deliberation upon that nice subject, which treatise I 
have begun, but it will require time and leisure to perfect it, and so for 
this time I pass it over untouched.’ For the same reason his discourse 
of the commonwealth of Scotland is omitted (p. 184). If Mr. Hughes 
could succeed in finding the fragment referred to, it would be of the 
greatest value. As it is, Moryson’s remarks on contemporary England 
are of great interest. More than once he mentions the extraordinary 
popularity of travelling English companies of actors of Germany and 
Holland (pp. 304, 873.) The short chapter on English manners, pp. 473- 
480, treats largely of English amusements, which Moryson pronounces 
superior in variety and delight to those of other nations. In London 
alone, says he, there are four or five companies of players, with theatres 
capable of containing many thousands. ‘As there be, in my opinion, 
more playes in London than in all the partes of the world I have seen, 
so doe these players and comedians excell all other in the worlde’ 
(p. 476). The brief description of English table manners and domestic 
habits given on p. 479 contains several notable pieces of information. 
Any one editing an Elizabethan play or writing upon the social and 
economic history of Elizabethan Europe will find this book a source 
of first-rate value. Its contents are so miscellaneous that the editor 
ought to have provided either an index or a much fuller table of 
contents. The existing table of contents contains no page references 
and is scarcely any help to the reader. C. H. Frets. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1600, March-October. Edited by 
E. G. Arxrnson. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1903.) 


WE congratulate Mr. Atkinson on having produced an excellent piece of 
work. Not merely is the text remarkably free from blunders, but the 
preface is exactly what it should be—an impartial, lucid, and succinct 
introduction to the body of documents calendared, and if the index in a 
few places is still something lacking in definiteness (e.g. Carrigologh, 
Cullrathyne, Olderfleet, which it would have cost little trouble to 
identify as Carrigaholt, Coleraine, and Larne respectively) it is so much 
an improvement on anything to which we have been accustomed that it 
would be churlish not to express our deep obligations for the extreme 
care and patience with which it has been compiled. After careful perusal 
there are only two points which seem to us obscure or to call for explana- 
tion, viz. a passage in Lord Mountjoy’s letter to Cecil, p. 301, ‘ The 
Enes, and whatsoever the queen’s forces do not cover, that they take,’ 
and another in a translated letter of Sir Henry Dockwra to Niall Garve 
O’Donnell, p. 448—‘ sends him, in token of his love, a hat, a piece of 
kersey, and another of khaki (Jutioris pwmis).’ The Latin seems some- 
what at fault; but is khaki a permissible translation ? 
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The administration of Lord Mountjoy, which witnessed the suc- 
cessful foundation of the city of Derry, the capitulation of the Spanish 
army at Kinsale, and the final submission of the ‘arch-traitor’ 
Tyrone, is in some respects one of the most interesting and at the 
same time best known periods of Irish history, a period over which we 
write largely the words Pacata Hibernia. Apart from the Calendar of 
Carew Papers, edited by Brewer and Bullen, the Itinerary of Fynes 
Moryson, the Pacata Hibernia of Sir Thomas Stafford, and the 
Narration of Sir Henry Dockwra are all sources of first-class infor- 
mation and as such well known to students of Irish history. Never- 
theless we are thankful to Mr. Atkinson for having put us in pos- 
session of what after all are the original documents for the period in 
question, and doubly so for having resisted the temptation to compress 
them unduly. The present volume deals, of course, only with the first 
part of Mountjoy’s administration; but the perusal of it raises a 
number of important questions, to all of which we cannot as yet be said 
to have found adequate answers. The fact is that the history of the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign remains to be written. So far as Ireland 
is concerned we seem to be standing on board a vessel on which a 
mutiny has broken out and where each member of the crew, from captain 
down to cabin boy, regards the others with suspicion, uncertain whether 
he is dealing with a friend or foe, but anxious at all costs to save 
his own skin. Fortunately the danger passed away; the mutineers 
were disarmed, and the crew, surprised to find themselves more loyal 
than they had thought, brought the ship of state safely into harbour. 
But there was a time when jealousy and distrust reigned supreme, and 
it is just of this time that the present volume treats. 

When Mountjoy landed at the Head of Howth on 26 Feb. 1600 
Tyrone (or, as he preferred to style himself, O’Neill) was still in Munster, 
whither he had gone to stimulate the zeal of the catholic gentry of 
those parts, and if possible to gather the scattered strands of rebellion into 
his own hands. Ormonde, with the bulk of the army, was lying on the 
borders of Limerick and Tipperary, with the object of intercepting him on 
his homeward march. It was an opportunity not to be neglected, and 
Mountjoy prepared at once to co-operate, with what forces he could 
collect, in Westmeath. But his action alarmed Tyrone, who slipped past 
Ormonde and managed to reach his own country without the necessity of 
striking a blow. Mountjoy was greatly disappointed and could not help 
hinting a suspicion that Ormonde had not been as active as he might 
have been. There was nothing for it but to hasten on the preparations 
for effecting a settlement at Derry, which was to bridle the ‘ arch-traitor’ 
in the rear, while a direct attack was made on him from the front. In 
the midst of these preparations came the news that Ormonde had been 
captured by Owny MacRory O’More, and that Carew, who was with him 
on his way to assume the government of Munster, had barely escaped a 
similar or even worse fate. The incident went far to confirm the lord 
deputy in his suspicions as to Ormonde’s loyalty. ‘ Although,’ he wrote 
to Sir Robert Cecil, ‘the earl of Ormonde be the last man that I think 
would have clean quit the estate of England, yet I have great reason to be 
confident that, despairing in the force of England to protect him, he had 
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already opened his heart to some other foundation.’ Afterwards, as Mr. 
Atkinson points out, he modified his opinion, but the suspicion, never 
entirely removed from his mind, revived later on when he was preparing to 
attack Tyrone, and Ormonde, to whom he had left the charge of Leinster in 
his absence, pleaded his wife’s ill-health as an excuse for his inactivity. 

Fortunately Carew had managed to escape, and by a judicious admixture 
of force and craft succeeded in undoing much of the mischief caused by 
Tyrone in Munster. But Carew distrusted Mountjoy, and, pleading the 
disturbed state of the midlands as an excuse, opened up a direct com- 
munication with Sir Robert Cecil. It was mortification enough to the 
lord deputy to know that his subordinate was regarded with more confi- 
dence than himself at court ; but to sit still and say nothing, when, to his 
request to accept a number of recruits in exchange for some trained soldiers 
to conduct the campaign against Tyrone, the president of Munster re- 
turned a polite refusal, almost exceeded the endurance of human nature. 
Of the 14,000 foot and 1,200 horse that Elizabeth believed sufficient 
to subdue Ireland, the greater part was so distributed over Munster, 
Connaught, and Ulster, that there remained barely 5,000 men for the pro- 
tection of Leinster and for direct operations against Tyrone. Neverthe- 
less Mountjoy’s dispositions were successful in enabling Sir Henry 
Dockwra to establish himself securely at Derry, whereby a principal point 
was gained. But his experience had shown him the impossibility of 
bridling Tyrone effectively unless a strong garrison were placed at Armagh. 
The forces at his disposal were insufficient for the purpose, and after 
taking the advice of his council Sir Geoffrey Fenton was sent over to 
England to submit the matter to Elizabeth’s decision. Fenton unfortu- 
nately was a born intriguer and more bent on making himself indispensable 
than on loyally supporting his chief. The result was a sharp letter from 
Elizabeth, reproving him for many faults and errors of judgment in his 
government, though she was pleased to add not in maximis and only in 
minoribus. Mountjoy’s patience was exhausted. ‘Neither in the whole 
course of my life hitherto,’ he wrote to Sir Robert Cecil, 


nor in respect of the success of my government here . . . [do] I deserve so 
little belief or reputation as to find myself believed in nothing concerning 
this estate on my own particular. . . . My trust was in the queen, in you as a 
chief minister, and in my own sincerity. I must confess that herein my hopes 
have failed me, and I find it is not enough to mean and to do well. . . . From 
henceforward you have disabled me to serve her here. My own heart and the 
heart of my endeavours are broken, and therefore, sir, I desire you, even for 
humanity's sake, to deliver me of this burden. . . . There is no one thing objected 
against me but Sir Geffrey Fenton could have answered if he had been as he 
should be. But, if I had known anything amiss in my proceedings, I would 
never have sent him over. 


‘I speak it,’ he wrote a few weeks later, 


without any private end, and as I believe that the chief cause that the affairs 
of Ireland have prospered so evil, and the queen lost therein so much time and 
treasure, hath been because you are content to hear every man \against and 
before the chief governor here, who in the end discouraged is driven to sit still 
and save himself, and not to care how matters go, so as he may lay the fault 
from himself. 
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His remonstrance was not without effect. Recruits were sent, and 
though much valuable time had been wasted, and the provisioning of 
the army lagged ominously, Mountjoy set out on 15 Sept. to attack the 
northern rebels in their stronghold. Both sides recognised that the 
crisis of the contest had come. Agitur de imperio Hiberniae, wrote 
the lord deputy, and O’Neill, warning his followers that if once the 
passage through the Moyry was forced then ‘farewell Ulster and all the 
north,’ did his utmost to defend the strong position he had taken up. 
But it was all in vain. Despite the ‘many difficulties’ he had to 
contend with and the ‘few helps’ he received, Mountjoy forced his 
way through, and though compelled for the nonce to abandon the 
thought of reaching Armagh he ran up a fort halfway between that 
town and Newry, which he confidently anticipated would ‘work the 
same effect.’ The clouds at last seemed to show signs of breaking. 
Carew had effectively muzzled Munster; Dockwra was securely seated 
at Derry ; in Leinster the death of Owny MacRory had left the rebels 
there without a leader; the desertion of Niall Garve had crippled 
O’Donnell’s action, and Tyrone himself seemed on his last legs. Famine, 
every one was confident, would do the rest—if only the Spaniards did not 
come. R. Duntop. 


Une Ambassade 4 Rome sous Henri IV (Septembre 1601-Juin 1605), 
d’aprés des Documents Inédits. Par Abbé Couzarp, Docteur és 
Lettres, Supérieur du Petit-Séminaire d’Agen. (Paris: Picard. s. a.) 


THe abbé Couzard has had the good fortune to gain access to the 
archives of the comte de Béthune-Sully, containing the despatches of 
Philippe de Béthune, the ambassador of Henri IV at Rome, 1601-1605. 
The main object of Béthune’s mission was to restore French influence 
at the papal court, and to expose the selfish and ambitious projects of 
Spain, veiled under religious pretences. By the help of the ambassador’s 
letters to his king, to Villeroi, Henry’s minister, to Beaumont, the French 
ambassador in London, and others, M. Couzard tells the story of the 
French diplomacy and its results in the changed relations of Clement 
VIII towards France and Spain, towards the English Roman catholics 
and the succession to the English crown. The negotiations here described 
have a particular interest to the English historian. Béthune was well 
qualified to treat of British affairs, as he had just come from an embassy 
to the court of James VI in Scotland. While the ambassador was on his 
journey to Rome in the autumn of 1601 there were travelling thither 
four English priests, three of whom had been banished by Queen Eliza- 
beth, for the purpose of prosecuting the appeal of a number of their 
secular brethren against the government of the archpriest Blackwell and 
against the practices of the Jesuits. They came well fortified with pass- 
ports from the French king, who gave instructions to his ambassador to 
support and befriend them. The priests were to say or do nothing to 
the prejudice of the queen of England; every step taken by them was to 
be made known to the ambassador and every document in their case was 
to be submitted to his inspection. Eventually Elizabeth conveyed her 
thanks to Béthune for his good offices on behalf of men who had suffered 
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years of imprisonment and had narrowly escaped her gallows at home, 
and who on their return would at any moment be liable to be hanged for 
their pains. It is a curious story, and many details which had come to 
us on the unsupported authority of this or that priest, and had hitherto 
seemed wellnigh incredible, are by M. Couzard’s documents confirmed ; 
and an obscure and hitherto too much neglected episode has been by 
him lifted from the side-currents of history into the main stream. Un- 
fortunately M. Couzard does not print his documents in full, and indeed 
rarely quotes their ipsissima verba, while his narrative, based upon them, 
leaves the impression that M. Couzard has passed by unnoticed many 
points of interest from his want of sufficient knowledge of the subject 
outside of the papers before him. There is nothing in his book to show 
any acquaintance on his part with Tierney’s Dodd, or with the volumes 
on the archpriest controversy recently published by the Royal Historical 
Society. He is not aware that the Brevis Relatio, printed in the 
second volume of this last-named work, contains a full account of the 
interviews of the appellants with Béthune, gives most of the documents 
in their case, and bears the endorsement of the clerks of the French 
embassy. 

This lack of information on the English side of his subject has led 
the author to misrepresent entirely the original cause of the dissensions 
between the secular priests and the Jesuits and the object of the famous 
appeal. He is so little familiar with the chief personages in the quarrel 
that the constantly recurring names of Champney and Mush become in 
his pages ‘Campnews’ and ‘Mirlews.’ This is the account which 
M. Couzard gives of the controversy :— 


Chaudemont secondé par le parti espagnol, encore tout puissant 4 Rome, et 
par le supérieur du séminaire des Anglais, Persons, |’ime de cette politique, 
il [Cardinal Gaetan] obtint la création d’un archiprétre, avec des pouvoirs 
presque épiscopaux sur tout le clergé séculier d’Angleterre. Il n’y avait 
qu’une restriction 4 ces pouvoirs, c’est que l’archiprétre ne pourrait en user, 
sans avoir pris d’abord le conseil et l’avis du provincial anglais des jésuites. 
Les voeux des péres étaient réalisés. Ils n’avaient plus qu’um souci: choisir 
avec discernement celui qu’on allait investir de la dignité nouvelle. II fallait 
que ce fait un ami et quelque chose de plus, un instrument. Georges Black- 
well offrait toutes les garanties désirables. C’était un ben prétre, un éléve 
des jésuites, un chaud partisan de l’Espagne, fier de l’autorité qu’on lui mettait 
en main, mais trop faible pour l’exercer lui-méme, trop peu instruit pour en 
discerner les limites. Aussi des froissements ne tardérent-ils pas 4 se pro- 
duire. Plusieurs prétres s’émurent d’abord des ordres impérieux qui leur 
venaient du nouvel archiprétre. Leur étonnement fut extréme quand on 
leur ordonna, sous peine des plus graves censures, de se déclarer ouverte- 
ment contre la reine Elisabeth, en faveur de l’Espagne. Ils ne comprenaient 
pas que la révolte contre le pouvoir établi fit un devoir de leur charge, et 
ils formulérent des remontrances. Mais bientét la querelle s’envenima, les 
jésuites entrérent en scéne: on échangea de part et d’autre des libelles et 
des pamphlets, tandis que l’archiprétre privait de leurs pouvoirs et méme 
déclarait schismatiques les prétres récalcitrants. Ils en appelérent 4 Rome. 
L’archiprétre, au mépris de tout droit, leur défendit de quitter le territoire 
anglais. Ils hésitérent d’abord, mais leur situation de parias n’était plus 
tolérable ; malgré la défense de l’archiprétre, trois d’entre eux, Thomas Bluett, 
Jehan Mirlews, Antoine Campnews, se mirent en route, afin de porter leur 
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cause aux piedsde Clément VIII. C’était une témérité: leurs ennemis étaient 
tout-puissants 4 Rome. [Is ne l’ignoraient pas, et en quéte 4 leur tour de 
protecteurs écoutés ils résolurent d’appuyer leur faiblesse sur le crédit du roi 
de France. 


Now if Béthune had any such story from the appellants he was grossly 
misinformed by them. The idea of Blackwell attempting to extort from 
the clergy a pro-Spanish political declaration is incredible. In the text 
of the appeal (printed by Tierney) or in the innumerable charges, com- 
plaints, protests, letters public or private, emanating from the aggrieved 
priests there is no hint of such a thing. M. Couzard also confounds two 
distinct deputations to Rome against the archpriests’ rule. The appoint- 
ment of Blackwell, a devoted adherent of the Jesuits, made at the sugges- 
tion of Father Parsons, by letters from Cardinal Cajetan as ‘ protector ’ of 
England (1598), was naturally regarded with‘ suspicion by a number of 
priests. The ecclesiastical powers given to the archpriest were unusual 
and easily abused. He was enjoined moreover to take no important 
measure without consulting the Jesuits. The plan was suspected as 
a move on the part of the Jesuits to secure their predominant influence, 
and that influence would ultimately, no doubt, be exerted to promote their 
own particular political projects for the subjection of England to the 
pope by the forceof Spanish arms. It was believed that the appointment 
had been made without the full knowledge of the pope. Two priests, 
under threats from Blackwell, at once went to Rome to inform the pope ofthe 
true state of affairs, and to obtain, if possible, ordinary episcopal government. 
The all-powerful Parsons was on the alert, had the delegates imprisoned 
in the English college and punished, while the archpriest’s appointment 
was formally confirmed. The discontented clergy in England at once 
submitted, but on being required by Blackwell to admit they had been 
guilty of schism in their previous ‘standing off’ the quarrel broke out 
afresh. Blackwell, aided and abetted by his advisers the Jesuits, exceeded 
his faculties and so tyrannised over the unfortunate priests that thirty of 
them signed the solemn appeal to the pope which gave to the party the 
name of Appellants (17 Nov. 1600). It was to prosecute this appeal that 
Mush, after an audience with the queen and council, obtained permission 
to go to Rome with three other priests as delegates of the Appellant 
clergy. The Roman negotiations occupied the greater part of the year 
1602. The first and main question was, had the priests by their former 
action been guilty of schism or not? Of any such schism they were 
triumphantly acquitted. They failed to obtain the deposition of Black- 
well, though he was censured for exceeding his powers. They failed in 
their strenuous efforts to obtain an effective condemnation of the political 
practices of the Jesuits, which were said to have been the cause of the in- 
creased persecution of catholics, but the rule that the archpriest in grave 
affairs should consult the Jesuit superiors was cancelled, and he was 
indeed strictly forbidden to so consult them in future. But of any alle- 
gation that Blackwell had attempted to impose upon the clergy the 
Spanish policy, or to exact from them any political pledges, there is no 
trace: M. Couzard has, indeed, made a discovery if he can find 
evidence of any such action. Is there even proof that Blackwell was 
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himself committed to any political course, or had at any time meddled 
with affairs of state ? 

Another statement of M. Couzard’s, of not so great importance, yet 
curious, requires confirmation. He tells us (p. 109) that the ‘ tolerance’ 
which catholics enjoyed on the accession of James, thanks to the inter- 
vention of the king of France and the moderate and prudent conduct of 
the pope, was displeasing to some French protestant refugees. They fancied 
they could put a stop to it by irritating the pope and the catholics against 
James, and for this purpose published a confession of faith made by the 
king. They gave it, he tells us, a most recent date, whereas it was 
‘thirteen years’ old and published by the king of Scots at the instigation 
of the ministers. M.Couzard of course refers to the so-called King’s 
Confession or Covenant drawn up by John Craig, and signed by the king 
and his household, not thirteen but more than twenty years before, Jan. 
1580-1. Any such reprint as is described by M. Couzard, falsifying or 
suppressing the original date of the document, is apparently unknown to 
Scottish bibliographers, 

The Béthune papers in their entirety would probably add to our 
knowledge of some of the characters concerned in the quarrel. Light 
may be thrown on the antecedents of the eccentric and mysterious Dr. 
John Cecil, and on how it came about that he was joined to the deputa- 
tion to Rome. We may learn more of the causes which led to the 
temporary disgrace of Father Parsons and his dismissal from Rome by 
the pope. 

M. Couzard has done an excellent work in calling attention to these 
papers and in interpreting them according to his lights, but on many 
grounds it is most desirable that he should complete this good work by 
publishing the text of the documents in full. T. G. Law. 


Rhode Island: its Making and its Meaning. 1636-1683. By Irvine 
BEeRDINE RicuMANn. (New York: Putnam. 1902.) 


Mr. Ricuman, who is known from his account of ‘ pure democracy’ in 
Appenzell, here approaches a cognate subject, for the study of which he 
is further prepared by his close acquaintance with the political system of 
his own republic. He justifies in the present work George Bancroft’s 
saying that ‘ more ideas which have become national have emanated from 
the little colony of Rhode Island than from any other.’ But belonging 
himself neither to Rhode Island nor to any one of its theocratical antago- 
nists, the, United Colonies, he is nowhere tempted into unconscious 
partisanship. His opening chapter on Roger Williams and the puritan 
theocracy is judicial in tone, and at the same time full of the warmest 
enthusiasm for the founder; his last page contains the striking declara- 
tion that, ‘in a measure exceptionally great, the history of Rhode Island 
down to 1683 . . . is the history of Williams.’ But there are discrimina- 
tions, and in the concluding chapter it is admitted that Williams was 
found too much of a ‘ mentor and critic’ by his fellow-colonists, who had 
obvious grievances on this score against him. In his first three chapters, 
with remarkable conciseness and compression, Mr. Richman brings before 
us, surrounded by the atmosphere in which they lived, and relieved 
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against the puritan background of Massachusetts, the chief political 
personages involved in the beginnings of Rhode Island. They are often 
introduced with little more than a carefully chosen epithet: breadth and 
swiftness are thus given to the narrative, which, however, suffers occasion- 
ally from a certain stiffness of style. Even the Indian chiefs figuring 
in the Pequod and Narragansett wars are carefully sketched. Canonicus, 
Miantonomi, and King Philip attach the reader’s interest no less than 
‘carnal-minded John Wilson,’ ‘ coarse-fibred, loud-voiced Hugh Peters,’ 
and William Harris, who ‘ pretended religion ’ with an eye to acquiring 
real estate at Providence. Less illuminating is the description of John 
Cotton as ‘a sort of New England Melanchthon,’ and of Dr. John Clarke 
as ‘ the Franklin of Rhode Island.’ 

Of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson our author's portrait is unsympathetic 
without being unfair. Doubtless her descendant, the compiler of the 
Hutchinson papers, would not recognise his courageous ancestress as 
‘an American Jezebel,’ and might object to the implications by which she 
is classified among those less ‘well born’ than Sir Harry Vane, for 
she was niece to Sir Erasmus Dryden. Certainly the note in vol. i. 
p. 150 errs in stating that her daughter Susannah was ‘the ancestress’ 
of Thomas Hutchinson, the last royal governor of Massachusetts. 
Thomas Hutchinson’s ancestor was Susannah’s elder brother, Captain 
Edward Hutchinson, jun., who was ambushed by the Nipmuck Indians 
early in King Philip’s war. Governor Hutchinson has recorded his own 
pious pilgrimage to this ancestor's grave at Marlborough in Massachusetts. 
In America this inaccuracy might pass unnoticed, since there are no 
Hutchinsons of that family now surviving in the United States, although 
collateral descendants of Ann Hutchinson remain. Substantial justice 
is, however, done where our author says of Mrs. Hutchinson that ‘ she 
was kind of heart, blameless in life, and more than ordinarily ready 
and skilful in waiting upon the afflicted of her own sex—in a word, 
that she was a gentlewoman.’ Of her gentle ministrations none had 
a more touching experience than her bosom friend Mrs. Mary Dyer, 
who acknowledged the debt of gratitude by an act of dauntless 
‘courage at the moment of Mrs. Hutchinson’s expulsion from the Boston 
church. This act is dramatically sketched in Mr. Richman’s eleventh 
chapter. Here he gives a full account of Mary Dyer’s sufferings and 
death as a Quaker defying the intolerant laws of Massachusetts. He 
also does full justice to the far-reaching after effects of Mary Dyer's 
execution upon the minds of Rhode Islanders. Indeed, his own 
pages are almost sufficient to refute the suggestion that she was pos- 
sessed by ‘an infatuation amounting to psychical disorder’ (vol. ii. 
p. 94). Certainly a careful comparison of the newly discovered letter, 
written in her defence under date of 30 Aug. 1659, with the second letter, 
also from her husband, William Dyer, to the general court of Massa- 
chusetts under date of 27 May 1660, ought to have made Mr. Richman 
chary of quoting the latter document—plainly written as a desperate 
final appeal for Mary’s life—as a revelation of her ‘disordered state’ 
(ii. 95). The most important document for appraising the character 
of William Dyer is certainly the letter of 1659. It was discovered by 
Mr. Worthington Ford after the present work was practically complete, 
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and is only mentioned in a footnote. It reveals Dyer, by implication, as 
already an old man, but as one conversant with the study of the law, and 
rather favours the idea that it must have been largely his hand that 
framed in 1647 the Bulk of the Laws, a code of which a good account is 
given in chapter viii. A little more attention to such minutiae as our 
author has scrupulously entered into everywhere else would have shown 
that William Dyer’s quarrel with Coddington was of old standing, and 
connected itself with Coddington’s high-handed invasion of the colonial 
roads, of which Dyer was, for several years, inspector. In short, 
William Dyer is not quite fairly dealt with—a circumstance not to be 
wondered at, for peculiar experiences had made him again and again an 
advocate for the final appeal to the sovereign state of England, which he 
so eloquently demanded on his wife’s behalf in the newly discovered letter 
of 1659. This doctrine was not tolerated in Massachusetts, and was un- 
popular in Rhode Island, although it doubtless played its final part in 
paving the way for the institution of a supreme court of the United 
States. 

The lighter side of the Rhode Island story is well described by Mr. 
Richman, especially in his account of Samuel Gorton, ‘professor of the 
mysteries of Christ,’ whose fate it seemed to be ‘wherever he went to 
incur trouble in defence of the family serving-maid.’ The most enter- 
taining chapter in the book is certainly chapter vii., on the ‘ Harrying 
of the Gortonists.’ In addition to vigorous selections from Gorton’s 
baiting letters to the brethren in Massachusetts we here meet with the 
solemn examination of two rascally Indian thieves upon the ten com- 
mandments. Asked by Governor Winthrop’s commissioners to obey the 
fourth commandment, Pumham and Saconénoco replied, ‘It is a small 
thing for us to rest on that day, for we have not much to do any day.’ 
The report of this whole cross-examination made to Governor Winthrop 
was welcomed by him as ‘a fruit of our prayers, and the first fruit of our 
hopes ;’ and Mr. Richman is amply justified in his comment. ‘Such a 
thing could not have occurred,’ he says, ‘had the puritans possessed 
humour; but had they possessed humour they had not been puritans’ 
(i. 204). 

Our author is open to eriticism for using the Germanism Zeitgeist. 
Certainly if he desired to translate it he might have found some- 
thing more English than ‘time spirit.’ On the other hand the term 
Landsgemeinde, borrowed from our author’s study of Swiss Appenzell, 
most happily describes the primitive type of general assembly—one not 
to be classed as a town meeting—which Mr. Richman has in hand. 
Chapters iv., viii, and x. will be welcomed by students of institu- 
tions ; and chapters v., ix., and xiv. will be found scarcely less interest- 
ing and illuminating. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Richman succeeds by 
scholarly compression and a workmanlike attention to perspective in 
giving coherence and continuity to perplexing and intricate details, 
bringing out what Mr. Bryce in the brief introduction which he has 
prefixed to the book speaks of as ‘a touch of that dramatic quality 
which belongs to the cities of Greece and Italy,’ and which he discovers 
in Rhode Island colonial annals. 

Mr. Richman need hardly have given even such doubtful adhesion as 
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he does to either of the current accounts of the origin of the name Rhode 
Island. He rightly observes in his note in vol. i. p. 242 that Mr. 8. 8. 
Rider has quite disposed of the notion that the name came from Roode 
Eylandt (Red Island), on a Dutch chart issued fifteen years after the 
name Rhode Island became current. Nor can we really imagine the 
colonists to have looked up their name in ‘a paragraph from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, printed in London in 1582, and reprinted in 1600,’ where 
Verrazano speaks of Aquidneck Island as ‘about the bigness of the 
Tlande of Rhodes.’ It seems hard to take this account of the matter 
seriously, nor is it made easier of acceptance by Roger Williams saying 
in 1666, ‘ Rhode Island, like the Island of Rhodes, is an Island of Roses.’ 
Rhode Island more probably was named, like Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, by the Indians. Its Indian name, however, was not that of a 
tribe, but allowed of translation. Aquidneck, the island in the bay, was 
englished into Road or Roads Island. The prevalence in early texts of 
the spelling Road goes to confirm this account of the matter, and in a 
note in vol. ii. p. 289 Mr. Richman quotes a document dated in 1661 
which has some bearing on the question. ‘ Roade Island is,’ we there 
read,‘... a road, refuge, asylum, to evil livers.’ Uncertain as we are about 
the meaning of most Indian words, there is exceptionally solid ground for 
insisting that Aquidneck means ‘the island in the bay,’ because it is used 
by Eliot (translating Acts xxvii. 16) for the island Clauda or Claudia, an 
islet off the south-west coast of Crete, under the lee—in the roads—of 
which St. Paul’s ship took momentary refuge. Moreover Trumbull, quoted 
in Mr. Richmnan’s first note on ch. ii., says that Aquidnesick means ‘the 
little island in the mouth of the bay.’ If we subtract the syllable ‘sz’ as 
presumably diminutive, the meaning of Aquidneck remains. 

: Louis Dyrr. 


The Albemarle Papers ; being the Correspondence of William Anne, Second 
Earl of Albemarle, Commander-in-Chief in Scotland 1746-7. With 
an Appendix. Edited by Cuartes Sanrorp Terry, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Aberdeen : printed for the New Spalding Club. 1902.) 


THESE papers are not a selection from family manuscripts. Mr. Terry 
has brought them together from various sources, mainly from the Record 
Office, but also from Colonel Fielden’s collection and from the Additional 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. His labour has been well bestowed. 
They throw a great deal of light on the condition of Scotland in the twelve 
months after Culloden, a light the more valuable because it is not coloured 
by Jacobite sympathies. Mr. Terry has brought it to a focus in a well- 
written introduction of nearly sixty pages, and he has supplemented it by 
an appendix drawn from the correspondence of the lord justice clerk 
Andrew Fletcher. He has added materially to the obligations under 
which all studenis of the ’45 period already lay to him. 

Lord Albemarle took over the command of the troops in Scotland 
from the duke of Cumberland in July 1746. He is the man to whom 
Chesterfield pointed, in his Letters to his Son, as a remarkable instance 
of success in life, due not to birth, wealth, learning, or parts, but to 
‘his air, his address, his manners, and his graces.’ To such a man the 
pacification of the Highlands was not likely to be a congenial task. He 
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heard of his appointment with dismay. ‘I know y* people, I know y° 
country, and that my predecessors have split against a sharpe rock, much 
more so at present then before.’ During the eight months that he held 
the command he was continually begging to be relieved of it. Yet he did 
his work by no means ill, better than it would have been done by a man 
with more zeal and less savoir-faire. In September, after one of his 
officers had been shot, we find him writing to Newcastle : 


I am one of those, that notwithstanding the hopes entertained by most that 
this kingdom was restored to peace and quietness, always feared from the bad 
inclination of the people in most of the Northern Counties and from their stub- 
born, inveterate disposition of mind, nothing could effect it but laying the whole 
Country waste and in ashes, and removing all the Inhabitants (except a few) 
out of the kingdom. 


But in spite of such occasional outbursts he kept a level head, 
received the reports of preparations for a fresh rising with due mistrust, 
maintained discipline without excessive severity, and did his best to 
prevent friction between the troops and the civil authorities. The latter 
were true to the Scotch motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. They com- 
plained of ‘atrocious riots’ by the soldiers at Aberdeen and Stirling. 
At Aberdeen the men had broken the windows of inhabitants who did 
not illuminate on the anniversary of the accession of the house of 
Hanover; at Stirling a wigmaker’s apprentice had been tied up and 
whipped for insolence to an officer. In both cases the officers concerned 
had to make amends. This was quite right; but the correspondence is 
far from bearing out the picture of military despotism which some 
historians present. Albemarle wrote to Newcastle : 


I have taken care to recommend to the officers to assist the Civill Power on 
every occasion, and to show them the greatest regard, but it will be necessary 
now & then to let them know in a modest way that we have, under the com- 
mand of His Royal Highness the Duke, delivered them from slavery, which, give 
me leave to say, they are already too apt to forget. 


On the whole, as Mr. Terry remarks, ‘so far as the papers in these 
volumes bear testimony the conduct of the army in Scotland was by no 
means bad.’ There were still plenty of Highlanders in arms, biding 
their time in the hope of Prince Charles’s return with French succours. 
His last message was said to have been, ‘ My lads, be in good spirits; it 
shall not be long before I shall be with you, and shall endeavour to make 
up for all the loss you have suffered.’ The five months’ fruitless search 
after the prince himself showed the impossibility of hunting down his 
followers. The stoppage of their supplies, cattle and meal, was the only 
means of bringing pressure to bear upon them, and this bore most heavily 
on the women and children. Detachments, usually of Scotch militia, 
were sent through the disaffected districts, to search for rebels and arms, 
and to burn the houses and drive away the cattle of those who would 
not surrender. These measures were necessary, but there was sure to be 
occasional misconduct among small parties bound on such errands. It 
has been said that the duke of Cumberland saved his country at the cost 
of his own reputation. That reputation would not be wholly cleared by 
the publication of further correspondence, which we hope Mr. Terry may 
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bring to light, but it would probably be raised, for hitherto sentiment, 
not to say passion, has had too much to say to it. 

The most important paper in the appendix is ‘ Proposals for Civilising 
the Highlands,’ drawn up by Fletcher, the lord justice clerk, and con- 
curred in by General Bland, who succeeded Lord Albemarle in command 
of the troops. It is too long and too full for abstract, but something of 
its tenor may be conveyed by the following extract from an earlier letter 
of Fletcher’s to Newcastle, 17 April 1747 :— 


It is to be wished that some effectual measures were laid down and followed 
out to establish the peace of the Highlands upon a solid & lasting foundation, 
by effectually punishing or banishing those we ought to get rid of, and by effec- 
tually disarming such as his Majesty may think proper to pardon, and civilising 
them by introducing Agriculture, Fisherys, and Manufactures, and thereby by 
degrees extirpating their barbarity, with their chiefs’ marks of distinction, their 
language & dress and preventing their idleness, the present source of their 
poverty, Theft and Rebellion, which would cut off that branch of the Pretender’s 
hopes, and that handle the French have to distress us, whenever they judge it 
most for their purpose; and at the same time would make that barbarous part 
of the Island, hitherto a noxious load upon the whole, become hereafter our sup- 
port and strength, by the produce of our Fisherys and Manufactures, and the 
great supply of men for our Fleet & Armys, to which the genius of the High- 
landers naturally lead them. 


Among other matters of interest are the reports of spies on the condition 
of the Highlands and the movements of Prince Charles and his chief 
followers. ‘ Pickle’ was not in Scotland, but Barrisdale and others were 
eager to turn upon their chiefs; and Fletcher cherished the hope that, 
‘ Actzeon-like, they may die by their own dogs.’ 

In his list of the British troops which fought at Culloden (p. xxxii) 
Mr. Terry includes three regiments of hussars—Bland’s, Cobham’s, and 
Lord Mark Kerr's. Bland’s regiment can hardly have been there; it is 
not mentioned in the list of casualties or in the best accounts of the 
battle, and it seems to have been at Dundee. The regiments also were 
at that time dragoons, not hussars. KE. M. Luoyp. 


Mirabeau : Lettres & Julie, écrites du Donjon de Vincennes. Publiées 
et commentées d’aprés les Documents Originaux et Inédits par 
DaupHin MEvNIER, avec la collaboration de Grorcres LeEtorr. 
(Paris: Plon. 1903.) 


Ir is, no doubt, necessary that we should understand the character of 
Mirabeau, and should have some knowledge of his offences against the 
most indulgent code of honour and decency in order that we may appre- 
ciate his position when he began to play leading part in the revolu- 
tionary drama. We cannot otherwise realise the difficulties against 
which he had to contend and the extraordinary gifts which enabled him 
to overcome, at all events in part, those difficulties. Justice, moreover, to 
Necker and Montmorin, to Malouet and Lafayette, to the king and queen, 
requires that history should record the grounds which justify their 
hesitation to accept his services or to enter into an alliance with a man 
who had shown himself so entirely without principle, so shamelessly false 
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and unscrupulous. Nor, unless we know him as he really was, the 
libeller of his father under the pretext of filial tenderness to a mother 
whose follies and shame he was soon ready to denounce in open court 
in order that he might prove to the old marquis the sincerity of his 
protestations of repentance and respect, unless we have seen him 
unfaithful and ungrateful to the women who loved him with the unselfish 
devotion of Sophie de Monnier and Henriette de Nehra, repaying his 
benefactors by designs, too often successful, against their purse or the 
honour of their wives, justifying his vainglorious assumption of superiority 
by an unceasing flow of lying rodomontade, can we understand how 
pre-eminent the parts must have been, how remarkable the personal 
fascination which won for him the love of women and the friendship 
of men of merit and discernment. 

But all this has been pointed out by M. de Loménie in his exhaustive 
work; and Mirabeau’s more recent biographers, Professor A. Stern and 
M. Rousse, so far from attempting a defence, have even emphasised the 
charges against him. It is, therefore, unnecessary to produce before the 
court of history further evidence as to Mirabeau’s private character, and 
therefore the letters contained in M. Meunier’s volume might as well have 
been left unpublished. Mirabeau a prisoner at Vincennes thought that 
an adventurer, one La Fage, and his mistress, Julie Danvers, the daughter 
of a fashionable dentist, might be of service to him. He believed that 
the best way of making a woman useful was to become her lover. He 
had never seen Julie, but he could pretend that what he had heard of 
her and the charm of her letters had inspired him with a tender passion, 
to which he gives utterance after his own fashion in this correspondence. 
The letters have little interest in themselves, are slovenly in style, and 
remarkable only for their false sentiment, fluent mendacity, and magnilo- 
quent self-sufficiency, worthy, in short, of the ignoble objects which appear 
to have inspired this epistolary intrigue. M. Meunier would not 
probably have thought them worth printing were it not that Mirabeau, to 
convince La Fage and Julie of his power amply to requite them for any 
service they might render, professed to be the favoured lover of Madame 
de Lamballe and complained of her too engrossing fondness. M. Meunier 
need scarcely have invited the assistance of M. Leloir to prove this boast 
a baseless invention. It could hardly for a moment impose on any one 
even superficially acquainted with Mirabeau’s history immediately before, 
during, and after his imprisonment in the castle of Vincennes. Nor is it 
consistent with what we know of the hapless friend of Marie-Antoinette, 
although at the time it might have appeared more credible, so successful 
had been the campaign of calumny against the queen and her circle. 

Some of the letters may be entertaining to a cynical reader or to the 
student of eighteenth-century ‘sentiment,’ as, for instance, when 
Mirabeau in the same breath prides himself on his romantic attachment 
and fidelity to Sophie, protests that he burns with a pure but overpower- 
ing passion for his correspondent, and complains of the embarrassing 
fondness of the princess; but on the whole we must regret that M. 
Meunier should have spent so much pains on what was hardly worth 
doing. He understands Mirabeau, he has well analysed the motives of 
his conduct, and has given a clever sketch (p. 229 et seq.) of one aspect 
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of his many-sided personality. His rather ostentatious familiarity with 
his subject perhaps leads him to assume too much knowledge on the part 
of his readers, but all information that the ignorant can desire will be 
found in the dictionary of proper names—a very solid piece of work—at 
the end of the volume. P. F. Winter. 


A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Marcus R.P. Dorman, M.A. Vol. I., 1798-1805. (London: Kegan 
Paul. 1902.) 


THERE is a good deal in this volume that will repay the attention of the 
best-informed scholars; but the arrangement of facts is far from good, 
the author has not the gift of effectively interweaving the new materials 
gleaned from the archives with the other materials taken from published 
sources, and the conclusions derived from the facts are sometimes 
curiously warped and one-sided. Mr. Dorman, in fact, has not brought 
critical acumen to bear on his materials ; it is strange to find him in the 
early chapters frequently quoting so discredited a work as Thiers’s 
French Revolution side by side with documents taken from the British 
archives. Nor has he in all cases mastered these last with the needful 
care. Had he done so he would not have treated the affair of the 
Scheldt so allusively and briefly in his description of the causes of the 
rupture between England and France early in 1793. There is also no 
reference to Pitt’s desire to stave off the impending second partition of 
Poland as one of the circumstances that caused him to cling to peace as 
long as possible. Mr. Dorman would have done better, seeing that these 
years do not strictly fall within his period, to limit his survey to those 
events that made for war and hindered the conclusion of peace in 
1796-7. As it is, these facts do not stand out above very many others 
of secondary importance to the main story, which he has yet to tell. 
Further, Mr. Dorman seems to consider that Austria, and not England, 
was the first to suggest negotiations for peace with France in 1796. 
The British Foreign Office archives, however, distinctly prove the 
contrary, as was shown, since his book was written, in an article in this 
Review last April. By 22 Dec. 1795 Pitt and Grenville had formed 
the resolve to suggest a negotiation along with Austria and Sardinia, 
and they persevered with it in spite of the reluctance of George III and 
the chilly reception accorded to their proposal at Vienna. The negotia- 
tion was not broken off, as Mr. Dorman says (p. 29). It dragged on for 
some time, and Lord Malmesbury’s first mission was the result of inten- 
tions set forth in Grenville’s despatch of 22 Dec. 1795. 

Trish affairs bulk largely in Mr. Dorman’s volume, but here again the 
narrative suffers from diffuseness and from the interpolation of several 
paragraphs referring successively to the trial of Warren Hastings, the 
type of forensic reasoning then in vogue, the stoppage of cash payments 
by the Bank of England, and abortive attempts at invasion by the 
French. If the author’s aim was to lead up to the Act of Union of 1801, 
it is obvious that his presentment would gain immensely by the exclusion 
of such extraneous topics. Naval and diplomatic affairs are sometimes 
handled in this work so as to give a wrong impression. In speaking of 
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the escape of Villeneuve’s ships from the battle of the Nile the author 
merely states that one ship of the line and two frigates were driven out 
from Malta; but the important fact is that the two frigates were taken 
later on when nearing Toulon. It is also odd to quote (p. 159) Nelson’s 
difficulties in procuring provisions in the Neapolitan ports on his way 
out as a proof of the suspicions and fears harboured by that court on his 
return, when, as a matter of fact, he was received with transports of joy, 
and prudence was cast to the winds. On the next page Mr. Dorman 
strangely omits to note the unwise pressure exerted by Nelson and 
Hamilton on the Neapolitan court to hurry on war. He merely states 
that ‘ England alone was struggling honestly to liberate the oppressed,’ 
and that ‘Ferdinand now plucked up courage’ to declare war. No one 
would surmise from this that Nelson, Hamilton, and Acton practically 
decided the policy of that court and brought on the disastrously pre- 
mature invasion of the papal states. In treating the miserable events 
at Naples of midsummer 1799, of which Nelson was the centre, Mr. 
Dorman does not refer to the admirable article by Captain Mahan 
extenuating the conduct of our admiral which appeared in this Review 
for October 1900. Yet that article is necessary to a full understanding 
of the case for Nelson. 

It is to be regretted that on entering on the nineteenth century Mr. 
Dorman did not give a bird’s-eye view of the general situation. The 
lack of those luminous generalisations which add interest and dignity to 
history is a failing in this volume. In truth Mr. Dorman has attempted 
too much. It is impossible, in dealing with so momentous a period, to 
treat military, naval, parliamentary, and diplomatic affairs, not to 
speak of excursus on the social life of the people, music, paintings, 
philosophy, the political and legal systems advocated by Bentham, and 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity—without hopelessly overloading the 
canvas. J. Hotuanp Ross. 


Rome, Naples et le Directoire. Par JoserpH pu Tem. (Paris: Plon. 
1902.) 

Relazioni dei Patrioti Napoletani col Direttorio e col Consolato. 
Da BenepETTO Croce. (Napoli: Pierro. 1902.) 


In the former of these volumes the baron du Teil discusses the diplo- 
matic history of the campaigns of 1796 and 1797 in Italy. Much new 
light is thrown by it on the history of the concordat, and of the attempts 
made by a moderate minority in the directory to bring about a lasting 
religious peace. The Jacobin majority, composed of Barras, La Revelliére, 
and Rewbell, were actively hostile to any solution of the religious pro- 
blem which did not involve the destruction of the spiritual as well as the 
temporal power of the church in France. Carnot and Le Tourneur, on 
the other hand, were in favour of a settlement which should secure the 
recognition of the republican régime by the church, even though the 
question of the temporal sovereignty should be left in abeyance. Owing 
to the efforts of Bonaparte, the directory and Pius VI were brought into 
diplomatic contact, and the abbé Pieracchi was sent to Paris to open 
negotiations. The powrparlers were, however, broken off on account of 
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the harsh terms demanded by the directory, which included the disavowal 
of all bulls, rescripts, and briefs published in France since 1789, as well 
as large pecuniary and territorial sacrifices. Finally Pius VI was driven 
to consent to the treaty of Tolentino, which humbled the church to the 
dust while leaving the religious problem unsolved. Bonaparte, however, 
renewed his attempts to bring about a reconciliation through the instru- 
mentality of his brother Joseph, then ambassador at Rome. These later 
negotiations were brought to an abrupt conclusion by the coup d’état of 
18 Fructidor, which deprived him of the support of Carnot. The 
Jacobin majority then became supreme, and the result was the democra- 
tisation of southern Italy and the establishment of the Roman and 
Parthenopean republics. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has recently declared in 
the French chamber that the Revolution shrank from grappling with the 
problem of the relations between church and state. The volume under 
review does not bear out this statement. The truth of the matter 
appears to be that the directory erred not in postponing the solution of 
the difficulty, but rather in endeavouring to carry it through in a high- 
handed way, without any regard for the traditional position of the church 
in the state. The kingdom of Naples was more fortunate than the holy 
see in its dealings with the directory, partly owing to the fact that it was 
less accessible to the French armies, but chiefly on account of the great 
tact and skill displayed by the prince Belmonte-Pignatelli, the Neapoli- 
tan plenipotentiary at Paris. Baron du Teil’s work will be found indis- 
pensable to all students of this period, and possesses an especial value 
owing to the copious extracts which it contains, drawn from the archives 
des affaires étrangéres. 

In the second book named above Professor Croce has collected two series 
of documents dealing with the history of the Parthenopean republic 
which have been recently brought to light by the efforts of the Societa 
Storica Napoletana. The first of these consists of the papers of Fran- 
cescantonio Ciaia, the envoy of the Neapolitan republic to the directory 
in 1799. They relate principally to a special deputation sent to Paris to 
urge upon the directory the importance of seizing the island of Sicily, 
and to protest against the excessive burden imposed upon the new 
republic by the requisitions of the French government. This deputation 
was snubbed in a very offhand manner, the only result of their repeated 
attempts to secure an audience being that their passports were handed to 
them with a blunt and uncompromising intimation that they had better 
return at once to Naples, where their presence and counsels could not fail 
to be of the greatest value to the government of the Parthenopean 
republic. The second series consists of the papers of Cesare Paribelli, a 
native of the Valtellina, who had settled in Naples and had taken an 
active part in the revolutionary movement. Paribelli is one of the most 
interesting figures among the Neapolitan Jacobins. A North Italian by 
birth, but a southerner by adoption, he was one of the first of the Italian 
patriots to take active steps for the realisation of the conception of a 
united Italy. In June 1799 he presented a petition to the directory at 
Paris, asking for the creation of an Italian republic, and pointing out the 
advantages which the French republic would derive from the presence 
of a great allied power on her southern frontiers. Both Ciaia and 
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Paribelli are representative types of the Jacobin party at Naples, 
enthusiastic, clean-kanded, and high-minded, but lacking in qualities 
of practical statesmanship. Professor Croce has collected and annotated 
their papers with the greatest fulness and accuracy, and has also added 
connecting and explanatory matter of great value. 


H. C. GurreRipGe. 


Mémoire sur ma Détention au Temple, 1797-1799. Par P. F. pz Rémusar. 


Publié par Victor Pierre. (Société d'Histoire Contemporaine.) 
(Paris: Picard. 1903.) 


Tus reprint is another instalment of M. Victor Pierre’s contribution to 
our knowledge of the reign of terror under the directory in the years 
1797 to 1799. The memoirs were originally published in 1817, fourteen 
years after the author’s death ; but they passed almost unnoticed, as they 
were printed at the end of his poetic and dramatic works, which M. Pierre 
says are quite worthless. The story told is, briefly, as follows: Rémusat, 
a member of the celebrated family, lived quietly at Marseilles until 
August 1792. In that notorious month he obtained a passport to Smyrna, 
where he lived for a year, while his wife and children remained at Mar- 
seilles. He then visited in turn Leghorn, Venice, Florence, and Genoa, 
and returned to Marseilles in 1796 ; andin the following year was elected 
to the council of ancients. He had the misfortune to be fructidorisé, 
and imprudently stayed in Paris after the coup d’état. He was arrested, 
on the ground that Bonaparte had communicated to the government a 
letter which proved Rémusat to have served in 1792 under the command 
of the ‘regent of France.’ He was tried before the bureau central, 
questioned at the ministry of police, and brought up before a military 
commission, which, with all the goodwill in the world, was unable to 
find any trace of the incriminating letter. Further, on consulting the 
list, it was seen that Rémusat’s name did not appear among the émigrés. 
Consequently the commission declared itself incompetent to judge him. 
The government replied by imprisoning him in the Temple, where he found 
a cosmopolitan society, including the English commander Sydney Smith, 
who escaped during Rémusat’s detention. Rémusat petitioned the govern- 
ment for liberty, and his friends persuaded Baudin to intercede with Merlin 
(of Douai) on his behalf. However the only result of this step was to 
bring Rémusat once more before the military commission which had already 
declared itself incompetent, but which now seems to have had orders 
to condemn him. Nevertheless the commission, in giving sentence, drew 
up a preamble which obviously implied the prisoner’s innocence, but 
pusillanimously ended by referring the case to the directory. Thereupon 
the directory ordered Rémusat’s name to be put on the list of émigrés. 
All that was now necessary to obtain a condemnation was that the com- 
mission should identify Rémusat ; but by great good fortune he was not 
brought up before the commission for the next five months. Then the 
coup d’état of 30 Prairial drove Merlin from office, and two months 
later Rémusat was set at liberty, after an imprisonment of nearly two 
years. The story is that of a rare piece of iniquity, but M. Pierre assures 
his readers that it is by no means unique in the history of the directory, 
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and on the ground of this type of oppression alone there is sufficient 
reason to understand why the French people welcomed the overthrow of 
the government in Brumaire. In 1817 one of the two reviewers of these 
memoirs congratulated Rémusat on not having seen the government of 
the empire ; but in spite of its undoubted crimes, it must be allowed that 
the methods of the empire were rapid, and the agony of the victim was 
short, while there are not many stories in history which can equal that 
of Rémusat in deliberate prolongation and intensification of the prisoner’s 
mental distress. 

Incidentally there is a vivid description of the condition of the com- 
mon prisons in Paris in 1797, and a rough but’ valuable plan of the 
Temple. On the whole the prisoners who were sent thither do not seem to 
have had any very serious ground for complaint on the score of their 
manner of life, while the number of evasions would show that with a 
little ingenuity it was not difficult to regain liberty either by winning 
over the sentries or by deceiving the gaoler, or by the more commonplace 
method of escaping through a window. L. G. Wickuam Leaa. 


Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany. By Herspert A. L. 
Fisner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1903.) 


Mr. Herpert FisHer could not have done better than begin the series 
of Studies, which will, it is to be hoped, in his hands develop into a com- 
prehensive account of the whole system of Napoleonic statesmanship, by 
a volume dealing with Germany. Here the ground had been well broken 
up before him ; in certain parts of it, such as the short but not altogether 
inglorious history of the grand duchy of Frankfort, there remained, indeed, 
little more for him to do than to select and compress; and the field of 
inquiry, though parcelled and reparcelled out with appalling arbitrari- 
ness, possesses in some respects a unique homogeneity of its own. On 
the other hand the magnitude and difficulty of the task Mr. Fisher 
has proposed to himself, which render it worthy of the ability and 
enterprise of one of the foremost among our younger historical scholars, 
are already apparent in what it is a pleasure to regard as the first 
volume of his work. The historian who, overawed by that sense of the 
greatness of Napoleon’s genius from which only a very petty species of 
criticism is able to keep free, should seek to prove either Napoleon’s 
foreign policy or his administrative system all of a piece with itself, would 
soon find himself carried on insensibly to the barren heights of paradox. 
The greatest of historical personalities are such precisely because they are 
the embodiments of forces which have not originated in themselves. In his 
foreign policy, as at home in France, Napoleon was the child of the Revolu- 
tion ; yet the aims which he inherited and pursued were those of the Valois 
and Bourbon kings, from Henry II to Louis XIV. ‘The most brilliant 
peace that had been made for centuries '"—the peace of Campo Formio— 
detached two great provinces from the Austrian rule, and struck a blow 
at the continuity of the empire and the authority of the house of 
Habsburg in it, which Lunéville was to drive home. Pressburg followed ; 
nor was it till after the peace of Vienna in 1809, at the time of the first 
establishment of Metternich’s ascendency, that Napoleon, by pressing on 
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his marriage with Marie Louise, justified the distrust which his opposite 
line of policy had from the first called forth in the longest-headed of 
French statesmen, Talleyrand. Not less signal are the inconsistencies, 
with an examination of which the present volume is more specially con- 
cerned, noticeable in the principles and motives guiding the administra- 
tion of the lands which the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars had 
conquered or brought into the sphere of French influence. These incon- 
sistencies, in the case of Germany at all events, were due not so much to 
the incompatibility between the survivals of the historic past and the 
spirit of the administrative changes which had transformed France as to 
the struggle observable, not only in Napoleon’s subordinates but in 
Napoleon himself, between what Mr. Fisher happily terms the two ideals 
‘of exploitation’ and ‘of beneficence.’ The passage in the concluding 
section of this volume summarising the utterances of the ‘two voices, 
distinct, sincere, and contradictory,’ which in the French administrative 
correspondence of this epoch give expression to these mutually adverse 
ideals is excellently put; the inconsistency in Napoleon himself is 
abundantly illustrated in the preceding chapters. Perhaps the instance 
of the Westphalian kingdom best exemplifies the contrast between what 
in Napoleon himself also was the principle of beneficence and the practice 
of exploitation, or, in other words, between an enlightened liberalism of 
political theory and a deadly ruthlessness of immediate political purpose. 
‘Be a constitutional king,’ wrote the emperor to his brother Jerome, 
whose own monarchical conceptions largely turned upon royal progresses, 
masked balls, and private theatricals, though he was not altogether with- 
out higher thoughts and nobler impulses. 


The benefits of the ‘Code Napoléon,’ the publicity of procedure, the establish- 
ment of juries will be so many distinctive characteristics of your monarchy. 
And, if I may tell you all my thought, I count more upon them for the extension 
and consolidation of your kingdom than on the result of the greatest victories. 
It is necessary that your people should enjoy a liberty, an equality, and a 
degree of well-being unknown to the people of Germany. This method of 
government will be a more powerful barrier to separate you from Prussia than 
the Elbe or fortresses or French protection. What people would wish to revert 


to Prussian despotism after once tasting the benefits of a wise and liberal 
government ? 


The administrative system actually established in Westphalia had its 
defects and its excesses; but neither the French councillors of regency 
who stood at its head, and with whom Schiller’s ‘trustworthy’ friend 
the distinguished historian Johannes von Miiller, was associated, nor the 
almost entirely German personnel of their subordinates lacked ability and 
good-will. The corruption which almost inevitably found its way into the 
service ; the autocratic spirit which by a stroke of the pen suppressed 
three existing universities (by the way, Helmstedt may have been ‘ small 
and unimportant,’ but the single name of Calixtus would suffice to preserve 
its memory green) ; the imperfectness that clogged the fiscal system, albeit 
‘compared with the previous financial systems which had maintained 
in these parts of Germany a Westphalian budget was a model of wise 
and lucid statesmanship ;’ above all the licentious extravagance of King 
Jerome’s court, and the insensate pleasure which he took in the mere act 
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of giving—all these time might have cured or a judicious treatment salved. 
Perhaps even a modus vivendi might have been in the end found between the 
police, the least successful of all the importations of the new govern- 
ment, and its other departments, with all of which, except that of foreign 
affairs, the observant French ambassador Reinhard declared it to be at 
issue. But Napoleon, who desired that his brother’s Westphalian kingdom 
should become the model state of Germany and the envy of the popula- 
tions around it, by the treaty of Berlin (April 1808) laid upon its im- 
poverished resources an absolutely unbearable burden, transferring to it 
the greater portion of the debts of the ex-elector of Hesse; reserving 
to himself the revenue of half the domains of the kingdom ; imposing 
upon it an enormous and all but immediate war contribution, and charg- 
ing it with the serious cost of the military occupation of the year 1807, 
at the close of which the kingdom was constituted. The war contribu- 
tion was afterwards reduced ; but when early in 1810 Napoleon at last 
gratified his favourite brother by making over to him Hanover, which the 
second French occupation had wrung as dry as a sponge, the transfer was 
accompanied by conditions which completed the ruin of the Westphalian 
finances. They included the taking over by Westphalia of the Hanoverian 
debt, and the maintenance of 6,000 French troops, in addition to 
the 12,500 which the kingdom was already pledged to maintain, besides, 
of course, its own contingent ; and the upshot was, according to Reinhard, 
calculated to be that Hanover would cost King Jerome’s government ten 
million francs more than it would bring in. It is true that the year was 
not out before the annexation of the Hanse towns, which in its turn was 
regarded as necessitated by the policy of a stricter enforcement of the con- 
tinental blockade, drew after it the annexation of the northern part of 
Hanover and almost the whole of the Weser department of Westphalia, and 
that this transaction brought some relief to the burdens imposed upon the 
kingdom. But, as is said by Mr. Fisher, who has narrated this sequence of 
events without the least exaggeration of the extraordinary violence which 
characterises them, they show quite unmistakably that Napoleon 
‘ thought Westphalia a fair prey, and was determined to exact the uttermost 
farthing.’ Even the oppressive expense of the Westphalian army might 
have been borne, and the ease with which it was recruited showed it to 
be by no means an unpopular institution; but the maintenance (against 
treaty) of the French army of occupation was intolerable, and after the 
constitution of the Grande Armée early in 1812 the kingdom was 
charged with the entire cost of the endless succession of the troops 
cantoned on Westphalian territory. A new Westphalian army, newly 
equipped in every respect, had to be created to replace the troops—14,000 
out of 16,000—who had been sacrificed in the Russian campaign; and 
the financial ruin of the kingdom, whose permanent debt had, previously 
to the expedition, been estimated at 160,000,000, and whose deficit in the 
summer of 1818 was reckoned at more than 6,000,000, was irretrievable.! 
In each of the ‘ Westphalian problems’ ably discussed by Mr. Fisher there 
were many factors, and in most of them King Jerome was a disturbing one ; 
but for ‘the ruin of Westphalia’ the creator of the kingdom, Napoleon, is 
alone to be held responsible. 


1 There seems to be a misprint in Mr. Fisher’s quotation from Malchus on p. 308 
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It would be worth while to dwell on other examples to be found in 
this volume of flat contradiction between well-calculated designs of a 
policy which it would be quite unjust to denounce as one of pre- 
tence and the imperious necessities of a career without parallel or pre- 
cedent. Thus it was proposed by the emperor’s highly intelligent and 
capable diplomatic agents Reinhard and Bourrienne to include in the 
confederation of the Rhine, as forming a carefully constructed federal 
unit of their own, the three ancient Hanse towns Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, which had survived its representatives of the famous medieval 
league. This scheme, which was to preserve much of the ancient con- 
stitutions of the three cities, was approved by Napoleon; while he 
declared his intention of restoring the commercial prosperity of the three 
cities, which was, of course, their life’s blood, with the help of his own 
maritime power, and of making it serviceable to the prosperity of his 
empire. Asa matter of fact not only was the annexation of the Hanse 
towns, together with that of the neighbouring duchy of Oldenburg and of 
certain other adjoining territories, carried out by Davout and his 
colleagues with unmitigated completeness, but the institutions of the 
towns in particular were levelled down into so entire a conformity to the 
municipal system established in the new Hanseatic departments that it 
afterwards cost Smidt, C. G. Curtius, and their colleagues some trouble 
to persuade the powers at Vienna that the process was worth undoing 
again. And, worse than this, although Holland had previously been like- 
wise annexed to the French empire, the customs line between Holland 
and the Hanseatic departments continued to be rigorously maintained, 
and thus the trading ports whose ancient commercial prosperity he had 
proposed to restore by union with France were persistently denied free 
access to the French and Dutch markets. 

Mr. Fisher’s volume divides itself into two parts. Of these the 
earlier furnishes a clear and valuable summary, on several passages of 
which I should have particularly liked to touch, of the political changes 
brought about in the Holy Roman Empire and its territories from Campo 
Formio to Tilsit. The latter, which is both the more elaborate and the 
more important portion of the book, analyses the nature and results of 
the administrative system established under a régime which at first was 
almost as widely expected to endure and develop as it was in the end 
known to be doomed to a hopeless collapse. Mr. Fisher begins his 
survey by a brief examination of the constitution of the confederation of 
the Rhine—necessarily brief, because Napoleon had not the slightest 
intention of accepting Dalberg’s invitation that he should ‘become the 
regenerator of the Germanic constitution,’ and in fact cared little or 
nothing as to the form of the bond which was to hold his Germanic 
vassals together—but unnecessarily contemptuous of the labours of 
Kliiber, valuable in this as in contiguous fields of documentary research. 
The study of such federal schemes, whether they remained virtually 
paper schemes only or whether, like the proposed North German League 
of 1806, they were never more than pure projects, is rarely without 
its uses. For the failure of Dalberg’s scheme of a papal concordat with 
the reorganised empire Napoleon is not to be held primarily responsible ; 
how determined the curia was to oppose a blank negative to any project 
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aiming at the independence of the German catholic church was again seen 
at Vienna, where the exertions of Wessenberg and his colleagues proved in 
the main hardly less abortive than Dalberg’s had been. It is noticeable 
that the early attempt of Bavaria to obtain a concordat on her own 
account should have been supported by French diplomacy, but that the 
suggestions put forward by King Jerome as late as 1812 for the establish- 
ment of an independent Westphalian church were promptly snubbed by 
his imperial brother. 

The chapters which follow, and for which Mr. Fisher has accumulated 
a great deal of valuable material both in the Paris and in various German 
archives, besides using with much skill collections and summaries already 
at command, discuss with not less lucidity than fulness the régimes 
established under the Napoleonic system in the grand duchy of Berg, 
the kingdom of Westphalia, the grand duchy of Frankfort, the 
Hanseatic towns, and the Rhine departments. To the Westphalian 
chapters I have already referred ; perhaps an even greater value attaches 
to the chapters on Berg, on which far less has hitherto been written, but 
whose story, though perhaps: less picturesque in its peripety, is in some 
respects even more instructive. Therule of Murat, who, notwithstanding 
Napoleon’s admonitions, had never been contented either with the 
extent of his territory, and, in defiance of Napoleon’s wish, would gladly 
have enlarged it by picking a quarrel with the Prussians, or with the 
amount of his income, which he could not bring up to the normal ‘ seven 
florins’ per soul, was after some two years and a half exchanged for 
what was to all intents and purposes direct imperial control, although in 
March 1809 the infant Napoleon Louis (Louis Napoleon) was created 
grand duke by patent. When appointing Roederer in September 1810 
minister and secretary of state to the grand duchy, Napoleon declared 
his intention that the administration thus established ‘should be the 
training school of the states of the confederation of the Rhine.’ The 
results achieved here thus furnish an admirable test of the direct 
results of Napoleonic policy in a state of purely Napoleonic construc- 
tion. There was much that was excellent in these results, including 
that abolition of serfage which here, as elsewhere in Germany, as Mr. 
Fisher shows, was even of greater advantage to the economic progress of 
the country than to the comfort of the individual serf. But the fiscal 
system and the commercial policy ruined the prosperity of the grand 
duchy, and the military conscription dried up its life’s blood. These, 
together with the deadening sense of an alien tyranny, here as elsewhere 
frustrated much well-meant effort and much well-directed hard work, 
carried on in obedience to luminous and progressive ideas. 

There would have been much to say about the remaining chapters in 
this volume, and as to certain aspects of the Napoleonic régime which 
reappear throughout its second part, those in particular which refer to 
law and justice and to education ; but I have already exceeded my limits. 
I must, therefore, likewise refrain from an attempt, however feeble, to 
protest against the rather hard measure meted out to Dalberg, and can 
only give a passing expression to the pleasure I have derived from Mr. 
Fisher’s appreciation of Gérres, next to Gentz (as Gentz himself came 
to acknowledge) the foremost of German publicists of his age. Germany 
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has never seen a third of equal distinction; for in Treitschke the 
publicist almost, though not perhaps entirely, disappeared in the historian. 
And I may perhaps take this opportunity of observing that while Mr. 
Fisher is free from the political passion and the consequent inevitable 
unfairness of the great German writer, there are passages in this volume 
which, without being specially indebted to him, recall some of the most 
attractive features of his historical method, as it most strikingly 
manifests itself in some of his larger essays and in the introductory 
sections of his magnum opus. Like the German historian before him, Mr. 
Fisher perceives that the great currents of national life, including those 
of education and literature on the one hand, and on the other tribal 
differences of origin as moulded by conditions of life, have to be taken into 
account, together with the influence of personality, the operation of 
legislation and economic causes, if the processes are to be determined 
by which states grow and flourish, decay and collapse. Of Treitschke’s 
humour too, without its savage element, one is reminded by an occasional 
sally, such as that against the Poles and their hatred of the Prussians, 
‘who had taxed brandy and musical instruments.’ 

In a future edition Mr. Fisher may, we hope, amplify some of the 
illustrative matter in this volume; here and there, more especially in the 
earlier part of the volume, he may think fit to modify at the same time. 
The intellectual hegemony of France had been seriously affected in 
Germany by movements of which the Sturm und Drang was only the 
most conspicuous (p. 4). The references to German religious life in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (p. 12) might advantageously be 
enlarged with the aid of Ritschl’s classical history of a movement to 
which Mr. Fisher only refers in passing; the instance of Lutheran 
adulation of princes mentioned by him (idid.) could almost be paralleled 
from W. J. Conybeare’s famous essay on Church Parties. It is not quite 
correct to say (p. 43) that the two grand masters ‘ represented all that 
was left of the thirty-four ecclesiastical votes in the diet’ by the Reichs- 
deputationshauptschluss of February 1803. The feeling that the 
electorate of Hanover should be separated from Great Britain (p. 54) had 
long been shared by the royal house. Undoubtedly the two Mecklenburg 
dukes claimed to descend from Obotrite princes, but the suggestion that 
they held aloof from the Northern League because they ‘ were Slavonic’ 
(p. 128) would have startled Queen Charlotte and Queen Louisa. If the 
last-named was the head of the war party at Berlin (p. 125), she was 
only the figure-head. The brutal execution of Palm was hardly the 
actual cause of the Prussian declaration of war (p. 130). The distinction 
between ‘ the king’ and ‘the duke’ of Bavaria (p. 186) requires explana- 
tion. Which of the Verrines is referred to (p. 192)? The Wolfenbiittel 
Library was founded by Rudolf (not ‘ Ernst’) August, and ‘ Duke Ulrich’ 
is more generally known as ‘ Duke Anton Ulrich’ (p. 225). Was Gellert 
professor at Halle (p. 226) or at Leipzig? And what can be meant by 
the statement (ibid.) that Magdeburg was after eight centuries severed 
from the mark of Brandenburg ? A. W. Warp. 
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Il Generale Carlo Filangieri, Principe di Satriano e Duca di Taormina. 
Per Teresa Finanarert Fiescnt JRavascHieRi. (Milano: 
Treves. 1902.) 


Tus is a disappointing book, consisting of extracts from ricordi of his 
life and times left by Carlo Filangieri. A connecting narrative that makes 
up about one half of the text is supplied by the duchessa Ravaschieri, 
his only surviving descendant ; of this all that shall be said is that it is 
chiefly remarkable for its strong note of filial affection. Filangieri’s first 
recorded experiences go back to the eighteenth century and the days of his 
father, the distinguished economist and philosopher Gaetano Filangieri ; 
his military career began under the protection of the First Consul 
Bonaparte ; his first campaign was that of Austerlitz. Early in 1806 he 
was appointed to the staff of Joseph Bonaparte, and returned to Naples, 
where he was to witness or take part in the numerous revolutions from the 
fall of Murat to the advent of Garibaldi. But unfortunately his narrative 
falls between two stools ; as a deliberate attempt at history it is loose and 
inaccurate, while, on the other hand, it lacks the minute details and 
personal points of view that lend both charm and value to memoirs. 
There are, however, here and there, passages to which this criticism will 
not apply. Two incidents of Filangieri’s life at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars are related with much spirit. The first of these was his duel with 
General Franceschi at Burgos during the winter of 1808, resulting in that 
promising officer’s death; Filangieri’s subsequent interview with Napoleon 
is well told. The second was his famous charge over the bridge of Sant’ 
Ambrogio when in command of one of Joachim Murat’s cavalry brigades 
in 1815. It was after the Bourbon restoration that Filangieri became a 
prominent personage. His notes on the revolution of 1820-1 are of slight 
interest; but when Ferdinand II charged him with the task of reasserting 
the royal authority in Sicily in 1848 his doings attracted wide notice, and 
receive full treatment in this book. It is at this point, some eighty or 
ninety pages, that a standard of historical value is reached. Here are 
recorded the bombardment and storming of Messina (whence Ferdinand’s 
appellation of Bomba), the capture of Catania, the surrender of Palermo, the 
subsequent administration of Sicily. This part of the narrative is largely 
an apology, and deserves the hearing that is due to a brave and good 
soldier. The last chapter of the book deals with the closing years of the 
Bourbon monarchy and the end of Filangieri’s long life. For these the 
duchessa Ravaschieri draws very freely from De Cesare. The inaccuracies 
in the book are very numerous. At p. 80 Filangieri claims for himself 
the decision of letting Pius VII cross the line of outposts on the Taro ; 
all other accounts agree in ascribing this to Nugent, and are unquestion- 
ably correct. On the next page the duchessa Ravaschieri speaks of the 
numerous engagements of the Neapolitans on the Mincio in 1814; they 
did not fire a single shot there. R. M. JoHNsTON. 


It is impossible here to do justice to the large synthesis outlined in 
M. Gaston Richard’s essay, L’Idée d’Evolution dans la Nature et 
l’'Histoire (Paris: Alcan, 1903). Negatively it may be described as a 
destructive criticism of the presuppositions involved in the idea of evolu- 
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tion when employed as a clue to the development of nature and human 
history. 


The verbal concept of evolution (so the writer sums up) has for its sole 
result the confusion of the fundamental concepts of phenomenology, the 
concepts of causality, of series, of latent process, with ambiguous meta- 
physical notions, universal metamorphosis, infinite progress, absolute continuity 
(p. 824). 


Both the word and its connotation should, in his opinion, be banished 
from the vocabulary and the method of science and philosophy. In lieu 
of it M. Richard advocates the claims of ‘ social psychology,’ which he 
defines as the investigation of social ties and the psychological factors 
which operate in their formation and dissolution. Its method is genetic 
—i.e. comparative and historical—and thus social psychology is shown 
to involve and to be coextensive with the philosophy of history. Of this 
philosophy an outline or specimen is presented in a series of chapters on 
‘ Instinctive Communities,’ ‘ Survivals of Social Psychology,’ ‘ Revolu- 
tions and Social Ties,’ * The Formation of Social Ties,’ ‘The Arrest of 
Development,’ and ‘The Law of Regression.’ Some of the generalisa- 
tions are hazardous, but a cosmic history is not the fair prey of minute 
criticism. The philosophical position occupied by M. Richard may best 
be indicated by noting some of the conclusions for which he contends— 
that the supposed antithesis between the cosmic and moral order does 
not exist; that it is no more possible to explain exhaustively the higher 
by the lower organisms than the lower by the higher; that the man who 
thinks is not a depraved animal nor one with a dissolute instinct ; that 
the laws of development are contingent laws, and that contingency is 
neither to be identified with accident nor with necessity; that, without 
endorsing all the inferences of teleology, we may admit the conception of 
an instinctive and rational ‘finality.’ M. Richard’s work advances high 
claims, and deserves serious attention. If his argument is not always 
convincing it is perhaps because it moves rather by criticism and citation 
than by a constructive and inevitable logic. The book is at any rate very 
significant of the surface currents of contemporary continental thought. 
W.G. P.S. 


We have received three more instalments of Dr. H. F. Helmolt’s 
great Weltgeschichte, the second volume in German, Ostasien und 
Ozeanien, Der Indische Ozean (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 
1902), and the seventh and the third in the English translation: The 
World's History, VII. West Europe to 1800, and III. Western Asia 
and Africa (London: Heinemann, 1903). The first is likely to be 
of considerable use for reference, as the writers (Von Brandt, Schurtz, 
Weule, and Emil Schmidt) have the special knowledge required along 
with respect for accuracy in detail. In the preface, the editor defends, 
against his critics, the ethno-geographical plan on which the history is 
arranged. It certainly seems more suitable to the subjects of this 
volume than to some other parts. The illustrations are attractive and 
interesting. The English translation of vol. vii. seems to have been 

VOL. XVIII.—NO, LXXII. 3a 
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carefully done. The translation of vol. iii. will perhaps be of special 
interest just now that the English public is aroused to some interest in 
early Babylonia, and is therefore ready for Dr. Winckler. A. G. 


Dr. Otto Schulz’s Beitrige zur Kritik unserer litterarischen 
Uberlieferung fiir die Zeit von Commodus’ Sturze bis auf den Tod des 
M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla) (Leipzig: Liebisch, 1903) are so 
devoid of literary merit as to be almost unreadable. The author is 
mainly interested in the Quellenkritik of the Historia Augusta, though 
some space is also devoted to Dio Cassius, Herodian, and the minor 
authorities. He endeavours to show that the ‘first compiler’ of the 
lives—to be carefully distinguished from the reviser of the Theodosian 
period, to whom the fabricated documents, &c., belong—had before him an 
extremely well-informed contemporary authority, from whose writings he 
extracted a condensed narrative, and that this was not Marius Maximus. 
Were these propositions capable of proof, something would doubtless have 
been gained; but the evidence is certainly insufficient to establish either 
the use of a single source or the introduction by the reviser of all the 
references to Marius Maximus. There is no difficulty in believing that 
the concluding sentences of the life of Pertinax, for example, were written 
by the original biographer with Marius Maximus’s work before him. 
Incidentally the author expresses opinions as to the character and 
actions of the emperors which are usually perverse. It will be sufficient to 
quote his remark on the murder of Geta. Hin einziger scharfer Aderlass, 
ein Schrei der Empérung, ein Augenblick des Aufruhrs und beklagens- 
werther Irrungen und der Sturm hatte ausgetobt . . . nur ein dumpfer 
Groll wirkte im Inneren der Menschen fort ; aber er richtete sich an die 
falsche Adresse, gegen Antoninus, nicht gegen die entsetzliche Notwendig- 
keit, die in den schweren Schiden der Zeit begriindet war. H.S. J. 


Under the title of Corporis Chartarum Italiae Specimen (Rome : 
Loescher, 1902) Professor L. M. Hartmann has put forth a proposal for 
the publication of all Italian charters down to about 1200, with the 
exception of those which are accessible in modern editions of chartularies, 
such as the Farfa register. In order to economise space he advocates the 
drawing up of formularies for each type of document and attaching to 
each formula its special designation and number. The formal elements 
in a document would then be expressed by references to these designations 
and numbers (e.g. ‘ Pr. 1,2, 8a, 4, 7a’), and only the material parts printed 
at length. By this means any one who wished to reconstruct the whole 
document would be able to do so. We doubt, however, if the extremely 
technical shape in which the texts appear would be found attractive by 
many workers, and the risk of error in identifying the types and noting 
the symbols would be considerable. Still, if accurately carried out, we 
admit that the plan has a real scientific value. 


‘Among recent additions to the growing literature of the beginnings of 
the Franciscan movement we may mention the Description du Manuscrit 
Canonict Miscell. 525 de la Bibliotheque Bodléienne, by Mr. A. G. Little, 
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which forms the fifth fasciculus of the Opuscules de Critique Historique 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1903). The manuscript, which was written at 
Ragusa in 1884 and 1385, contains first the Speculwm Perfectionis ; 
secondly, a compilation entitled Liber quorumdam notabilium gestorwm 
beati Francisci et sociorwm eius in ipsius legenda omissorwm ; and thirdly, 
some miscellaneous documents. In the first two works Mr. Little prints 
the titles of the chapters in full, with enough of the text for the purpose 
of identification ; and in the case of the Speculwm Perfectionis be notes 
any important variants from M. Sabatier’s edition. The contents of the 
anonymous Acts he traces to their sources or cites parallel narratives. 
The documents in the third section are described more briefly ; but a list 
of the provinces, custodies, and houses of the order of Friars Minor, of the 
monasteries of St. Clara, and of the congregations of the third order, in 
1385, is printed at length. The work, we need hardly say, is done with 
scholarly thoroughness and minute knowledge of the materials. W. 


The Cambridge Gild Records, which Miss Mary Bateson has edited 
for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1903), comprise a minute book of 
the Gild of St. Mary extending over the years 1298-1319, its Bede Rolls, 
a minute book of the Corpus Christi Gild from 1350 to 1861, and the 
returns of eight other gilds to the royal order of 1389 inquiring into the 
origin and property of the gildsin general. The records of the first two 
associations are in the keeping of the college which they founded after 
their amalgamation and which bears the name of the younger and richer 
of the two. A selection from the land conveyances to the mother gilds 
preserved in its muniment room is given in an appendix. The returns of 
1889 are taken from the chancery certificates in the Public Record 
Office, which Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds has made so well known. 
The Cambridge minute books help to bridge the lamentable gap in 
our knowledge of gild life between this date and the eleventh century. 
That the Anglo-Saxon gilds whose rules have come down to us were 
the direct ancestors of those of Cambridge is clear from the evidence 
brought together by Miss Bateson. The social side of the former, how- 
ever, is not represented in their descendants at Cambridge, which were 
apparently purely religious, if their regulations are any guide, though, at 
a date much later than any of these documents, we hear of the members 
of the Gild of St. Katherine dining together. The association with trade, 
so common elsewhere, was also absent here. The original members of 
the Gild of St. Mary must, no doubt, have been traders, as it is once or 
twice, at an early stage, called Gilda Mercatorum, but there is very little 
to be said for the theory that it represented the merchant gild of King 
John’s charter. As a matter of fact trade gilds seem to have been as 
conspicuous by their absence in Cambridge as in some other towns of the 
eastern counties, notably Colchester. The work of editing has been per- 
formed with the scholarly care which we have come to expect from Miss 
Bateson. The volume is a solid contribution to our materials for the 
study of one of the most interesting and important of medieval insti- 
tutions. J.T. 
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Dr. Adolf Hasenclever’s Die Politik der Schmalkaldener vor Ausbruch 
des schmalkaldischen Krieges (Berlin: Ebering, 1901) distinctly adds to our 
knowledge of the causes which impaired the efficiency of the Schmalkaldic 
league and prepared the way for its downfall. The value of the book is, 


however, somewhat unequal. The introductory chapters,such as those ° 


sketching the previous history of the league, its attitude towards the 
archbishop of Kéln and towards the election of a successor to Albrecht of 
Mainz, and its attempt to negotiate peace between England and France 
in the autumn of 1545, pass rapidly over familiar ground and are based 
on familiar authorities ; in the negotiations with England, for instance, 
Dr. Hasenclever depends mainly upon the old series of state papers 
published by the Record Commission, Dr. Gairdner’s ‘Calendar’ not 
having made other sources for that period accessible to foreign students 
and the Calendar of imperial archives at Brussels and Vienna having 
proceeded no further than 1544. But the kernel of the book consists of 
the discussions and negotiations of the league during its diet at Frankfort 
from December to February 1545-6, and on these Dr. Hasenclever’s 
researches in the Marburg and Weimar archives enabled him to throw 
some new light—light which strikingly illustrates the particularismus 
and incompetence of the league. Apart from a decided hostility to 
Charles V, Dr. Hasenclever writes with impartiality, but a slight tendency 
to exaggerate may be traced in the assertion (p. vii) that micht der 
Einbruch Herzog Moritz’ von Sachsen in das Gebiet Johann Friedrichs, 
sondern der Geldmangel zwang die Schmalkaldener dazu, Ende 
November Oberdeutschland zu riumen. Dr. Hasenclever has read more 
widely than the somewhat meagre bibliography prefixed to his book 
would indicate, and he is not afraid to break a lance with such recognised 
authorities on the period as Dr. Erich Brandenburg and A. von Druffel. 
The misprints are somewhat numerous and some of the foreign names 


appear in a strange guise: Dr. Tregonwell (p. 75) is scarcely recognisable 
as ‘ Tregonletus.’ A. F. P. 


A second volume of the Salford Portmote Records (Chetham Society, 
1902), edited by the late J.G. de T. Mandley, is published in continua- 
tion of the volume noticed in this Review (xvii. 828). It covers the years 
1633-1669 and contains lists of the burgesses and borough officers, the 
presentments of the leet jury, and the constables’ accounts, 1686-40. A 
useful subject index to both volumes is appended. X. 


M. Léon Mention has completed his selection of Documents relatifs 
aux Rapports du Clergé avec la Royauté de 1682 d 1789 (‘ Textes pour 
servir 4 l’Etude et l’Enseignement de l’Histoire.’ Paris: Picard, 1893,. 
1903) by a second series of documents, beginning with the bull 
‘Unigenitus’ and going down to the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
their suppression by the bull of 1778. The reign of Louis XVI and 
the years immediately preceding the Revolution are thus quite un- 
represented, and the title of the book is hardly justified. M. Mention’s 
documents are classed under four heads, the bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ the 
struggle between the parliament and the clergy in the middle of the 
reign of Louis XV, the efforts of the clergy to secure their fiscal 
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independence, and the suppression of the Jesuits. There is no general 
introduction, only brief prefatory notes. The footnotes are few, concise, 
and practical. They are intended to elucidate some of the text and not 
to criticise. The longest document included is the great attack made by 
the Parlement on the Jesuits in 1762. There can be few crimes, errors, 
or heresies of which the order is not accused in this extraordinary 
arrét. Like so many other official documents, published in this or 
other collections, it is more valuable as showing the state of mind of those 
who issued it than as independent evidence of historic fact. F. F. U. 


The fifth volume of the Comptes des Bdtiments du Roi sous le Régne de 
Louis XIV, edited by M. Jules Guiffrey (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1901) for the archaeological section of the Collection de Documents Inédits, 
covers the years 1706-1715. The accounts include receipts and expenses, 
and give the cost of maintaining the fabric of Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
and other royal castles and houses, the salaries of lecturers at the 
academies of architecture and painting, and much minute detail. 
The editor appends a summary of the annual expenditure on the more 
important building departments, and a useful list of artists, literary and 
learned men mentioned in the accounts, as well as a fine index. Xe 


Une Sorciére aw XVIII* Siécle (Marie-Anne de la Ville), by M. C. 
de Coynart (Paris : Hachette, 1902), is an excellent example of the type of 
monograph of which M. Funck-Brentano and his disciples have made such 
instructive use in recent years—an essay based on unpublished documents 
in French archives. M. de Coynart traces the singular career of an 
adventuress, Marie-Anne de la Ville, and her companions in eighteenth- 
century France, and thereby gives us a striking picture of the inex- 
haustible phases which the credulity and greed of the public on the 
one side and the skill of the charlatan on the other made possible. 
The story of Marie-Anne’s career of swindling sorcery is constructed 
almost wholly from documentary and largely unpublished authorities, 
the leading items of which are quoted in the appendix; and the book 
may be warmly recommended to all interested in the social history of the 
period. When an author confessedly is writing from manuscript, literal 
extracts from which appear in his pages, and the reader has not the 
manuscripts before him, reviewing in the ordinary sense is impossible. But 
on general grounds M. de Coynart fully deserves the praise given him by M. 
de Ségur in his preface, for he has threaded his way through a mass of 
papers and compiled a remarkably readable study of a remarkable woman, 
whose life and achievements as unearthed from the archives of the Bastille 
are in themselves a most human document. C. G. R. 


The second volume of Dr. C. L. Shadwell’s Registrwm Orielense 
(London: Frowde, 1902) contains an account of the commensales, 
commoners, and batellers admitted during the years 1701-1900—that 
is, of the non-foundation members of the college (including bible 
clerks) for the period indicated. In all cases the dates of admission, 
matriculation, and degree (with honours taken, if any) are given. In 
most cases there is some indication of the subsequent career—profession, 
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preferments, &c. A few pages of interesting preface are prefixed to the . 


work. There are one or two small points which might possibly raise 
a question. Dr. Shadwell appears to use the word extranei as though 
it meant ‘ persons living outside a college.’ I do not recall any instance 
of such a use. It usually means simply non-members of the particular 
society in whose statutes or records the word occurs. I should strongly 
question the statement that the university ‘now [apparently in Leicester’s 
chancellorship] for the first time became the place of resort for the sons of 
the gentry.’ All through the middle ages scions of the noblest families 
habitually came to Oxford when they were intended for the church, 
including members of the royal house; and large numbers of such men 
did enter the church. It is substantially true, no doubt, that football did 
not appear till considerably later than 1827 as a lawful and recognised 
amusement ; but there was a considerable outburst of football at the 
universities at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, which was put down by threats of flogging for juniors and 
delation to their bishops for clerical offenders. It is to be hoped that 
every college will some day find an alumnus willing to undertake so 
laborious a task, and to accomplish it as satisfactorily as Dr. Shadwell 
has done for Oriel. H. R. 


A pamphlet by Hugo Oschinsky, entitled Gesellschaftliche Zustiénde 
Englands wihrend der ersten Hiilfte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts im 
Spiegel Fielding’scher Komédien (Berlin, 1902), illustrates by extracts 
from these plays the characteristic features of eostume, ceremonial forms, 
morals, education, literary life, social habits, and political corruption, 
with their antithesis in the soundness of English country life. F. L. 


In The Young Pretender (London: Methuen, 1903) Mr. C. Sanford 
Terry tells the story of the Forty-Five in his own words, and tells it with 
spirit and skill. Readers who come fresh to the subject may perhaps com- 
plain that he is prone to allusions which they cannot follow, as, for 
instance— 


Glengarry himself did not come out (Barrisdale had a word on that when 
all was over), but the Macdonells, six hundred strong, under Lochgarry and 
Angus (Pickle’s brother), joined the banner as it passed through their country. 
It is an anachronism to speak of the chevalier de Johnstone as joining 
the Pretender ; and it does injustice to the Royal Scots to say that only 
three regiments—Price’s, Ligonier’s, and Barrell’s—-stood at Falkirk. It is 
only in an official sense that Charles’s expedition can be said to have 
been equipped without the knowledge of the French court. In October 
we are told that England was at length awakened; but it is not 
brought out that she had her hands full in the Netherlands, and that 
it was the defeat of Fontenoy which prompted Charles’s enterprise. 
More than half the book is devoted to his earlier and his later life. Here 
Mr. Terry is on less familiar ground ; he has made good use of Mr. Lang’s 
researches, and he gives a vivid picture of Charles’s character and career 
as a whole. One need hardly wish for a more intimate acquaintance 
with him than is afforded by this dainty little volume with its well-chosen 
portraits. E. M. Lu. 
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Apart from some /acunae in the Prussian despatches, seemingly due 
to official reticence, it is now possible, with the help of the Documents 
relatifs a l’Histoire du Deuwiéme et Troisiéme Partage de la Pologne, 
lately published by Professor Bronislas Dembiiiski (tome I, 1788-1791. 
Lemberg: Société de Propagation des Travaux Scientifiques, 1902), to 
follow the earlier events that preceded the second partition of Poland. 
The materials now brought together do not seem sensibly to modify the 
judgments previously formed by scholars as to the general tenor cf the 
policy of the partitioning powers. They show us the weakness of Habs- 
burg policy at the close of Joseph’s reign, the vacillations of Prussia 
with regard to the Oczakow question, and the desire of Pitt to form a 
strong barrier to the encroachments of Catherine II. The despatches 
here given on pp. 439 e¢ seg. show how near Pitt came to forming a 
strong anti-Russian league in March 1791. And if the British parliament 
and the king of Prussia had shown something of statesmanship and 
firmness the future of Russia and Poland might have been very different. 
The following despatch from Herzberg to Lucchesini, dated Berlin, 
24 April 1791, shows the inner weakness of Prussian policy which led to 
results so disastrous down to 1807 :— 


Tout ce que j'ai écrit 4 M* de Knobelsdorff est, qu’il me semblait qu’on 
devoit se borner pour le présent 4 la conclusion de l’alliance entre la Porte et la 
Pologne, différer le traité de commerce jusqu'aprés la paix définitive pour voir 
qui resteroit maitre de l’embouchure du Dniestr, et que la Porte se croit {portée| 
par gratitude envers le Roi ne jamais accorder aux Polonois la navigation et le 
commerce de la Mer Noire qu’d condition de nous céder Danzig. 

Vous me paroissez croire, monsieur, que la Pologne peut nous étre utile et 
nécessaire dans la guerre contre la Russie. Je ne dissimulerai pas que je suis 
d’un avis contraire, que je regarderai l’intervention guerriére des Polonois 
comme un grand malheur pour la Prusse, et qu’A mon avis il faut les engager a 
observer une neutralité armée. . 

Je suis de l’avis avec le gros de notre militaire que la guerre contre la Russie 


sera le plus grand malheur de la monarchie prussienne et peut-étre son 
tombeau. Z. 


Dr. Charles James Fox’s Heidelberg dissertation on Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the Siege of Toulon (Washington, U.S.A.: Law Reporter 
Company, 1902) is a careful and scholarly inquiry into a question which 
has been much debated in recent years. The author has gone over all 
the available ground and brings out some new details. For instance, he 
shows from the papers of Mr. Trevor, British envoy at Turin, and from 
the Memoirs of Thaon de Revel, that hunger was the chief cause that led 
the populace of Toulon to adopt the royalist suggestion of admitting the 
allies. The ‘sections’ of Toulon, however, stipulated with Admiral Hood 
that the French constitution of 1791 should be put in force. Mr. Fox 
does not, we think, assign sufficient weight to this fact in discussing the 
vexed question of the endeavour of the comte de Provence to make his 
way to Toulon. Apart from his unpopularity, his recognition as regent 
would have jeopardised the acceptance of that moderately royalist consti- 
tution by the people of the south of France. This consideration was 
urged in several British despatches. Doubtless the knowledge that the 
count was intriguing with the Spanish commander, and would interfere 
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with military affairs, counted for far more ; but it is clear that the British 
government had good grounds for refusing to admit him, both in regard 
to equity and expediency. Mr. Fox questions M. Chuquet’s decision 
that Napoleon Bonaparte reached the besiegers on 16 Sept., but, it seems 
to me, on insufficient grounds. M. Chuquet based his opinion on con- 
temporary evidence which must rank far higher than that of the 
Napoleon Memoirs. The matter is of some moment, since on it depends 
the importance which may be assigned to Bonaparte’s influence on the 
plan of operations for the reduction of Toulon. On this point, apparently, 
Mr. Fox had not the advantage of consulting M. Colin’s work L’Educa- 
tion Militaire de Napoléon (1901) or Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's article 
‘Napoleon: the first Phase’ in the Owens College Historical Essays 
(1902). In regard to the diplomatic dealings that surrounded this 
complex affair Mr. Fox’s dissertation is the fullest inquiry that has yet 
appeared. 


The main interest of the story of the grand duchess Louisa of Saxe- 
Weimar of course associates itself with literary history ; but at the most 
memorable mcement of her life she played so prominent a part on the great 
stage of political events that we feel entitled to direct the attention of the 
readers of this Review to the admirable biography of her just published 
by E. von Bojanowski (Louise Grossherzogin von Sachsen-Weimar 
und thre Beziehungen zu den Zeitgenossen. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 
1903). This record of the personal experiences of Louisa of Weimar 
is full of pathos, though there is no description of an account of her 
life which she would have more strongly, and even bitterly, resented. 
When, after many years of neglect by her husband, and consequently by 
his faithful subjects, she, in the perilous days of 1806, had not only faced 
Napoleon with royal composure but had prevailed upon him to spare her 
husband's duchy and to allow the continuance of its political existence, 
she found it difficult to submit to the thanks ofthe burgomaster of Weimar 
for ‘ having deserved well of bis country.’ And when, towards the close 
of her joyless life, her merits began to dawn upon her husband, Karl 
August, and he displayed a desire to have her features engraved on a medal, 
all the irony of her life forced itself upon her consciousness, and she com- 
plained toher brother, Prince Christian of Hesse-Darmstadt, the recipient 
of her rare confidences, that she had thought at her age w’étre plus 
exposée & des choses pareilles. Much of the light thrown in this 
biography upon the life of the court of Weimar in its great days is 
thus very broken light; but by the side of Louisa’s own figure—pure, 
proud, and self-centred—there stands forth in honour and loyalty that 
of the poet whose early correspondence with her is, according to a 
family tradition, reflected in his Tasso. Goethe kept through more 
than half a century—for her death preceded his by little more than 
two years—the promise of fidelity and discreet counsel which he had 
made to the consort of his high-minded but hot-headed friend in the 
days of their youth; and in the end (though it was an end for which 
she had long to wait) his trust was justified. Though from first to last 
sensible both of the greatness and the goodness of Goethe, as she was in 
turn attracted by the enlightened enthusiasm of Herder and the poetic 
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intensity of Schiller, the grand-duchess Louisa (as she had against the 
grain to call herself after the congress of Vienna) was not a woman of 
literary sympathies. She was every inch a princess, and a princess of the 
antique pattern, full of piety, political as well as religious, who was perhaps 
more concerned at the break-up.of the Holy Roman Empire than at any 
other of the historical events of her times. But her loyalty was not more 
conspicuous than her good sense ; and when in her old age the reaction 
ruled she was at one with her husband in blaming the futile fears which 
construed into a revolutionary event the harmless folly of the Jena 
students and their friends on the Wartburg. Thus on the whole the 
general tenor of her life corresponded to its great moment, when her 
intellectual power and majestic self-control inspired the mighty conqueror 
with a reverence such as the charms of Louisa’s more celebrated name- 
sake failed to evoke in him. A. W. W. 


As we look nowadays to diaries and memoirs to give us side-lights on 
history from the point of view of subordinate actors, we are glad to find 
that Professor Oman has decided to illustrate the Napoleonic wars by re- 
editing some interesting books of this kind. Two have now appeared. 
The first is Captain Donat O’Brien’s My Adventures during the late War 
(London: Edward Arnold, 1902), and a literary interest is attached to it, 
as it gave incidents to Peter Simple. O’Brien, when a young officer, was 
taken prisoner and three times escaped, being fortunate the third time, 
and subsequently was present in Hoste’s action off Lissa. Among many 
thrilling scenes we are chiefly touched by his description of the fortress- 
prison of Bitche, the horrors of which surpass the oft paraded horrors of 
the English hulks; but Napoleon, using a language which lends itself to 
epigram, has made the most of the sufferings of the French on our hulks, 
and Bitche has been hardly known. The second reprint is Lieutenant 
Grattan’s Adventures with the Connaught Rangers, where we are intro- 
duced to the Irish peasant soldier, marching and fighting on the scantiest 
rations, fond of loot, but ever gay. This book is largely a vindication of the 
old 88th from Sir Thomas Picton’s strictures, for Grattan declares that 
his men were as well disciplined as any corps in the Peninsula. His 
battle pieces are very lucid, particularly that of Busaco, and he claims for 
Colonel Wallace the honour of beating off Reynier. But we are rather 
disappointed not to find as much racy Irish humour as might be expected 
in the record of a regiment which gave material to Charles Lever. B. 


Mr. F. Bradshaw, in Self-Government in Canada, and how it was 
achieved (London: King, 1903), has given the fullest and most 
trustworthy account of Lord Durham’s mission and of his report which 
has yet appeared. The last eight pages, which purport to give a réswmé 
of Canadian history under the union, might have been omitted with 
advantage. It was impossible to do justice to the subject in the space, 
and, in fact, the mention of Lord Elgin is very misleading. The pre- 
liminary chapters, which deal with the Canadian history from the con- 
quest to the time of the rebellion, contain nothing very new ; and, although 
Mr. Bradshaw is commendably free from the idola fori, his political 
judgments seem sometimes, as in the case of the Constitution Act of 
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1791 and the Union Act of 1840, formed without due consideration of 
the difficulties in the way. The story of Lord Durham’s mission is 
told with great detail, and good use has been made of contemporary 
authorities. The analysis of the report is for the most part excellent. 
On the vexed question of its authorship, which has been dealt with in 
vol. xvii. of the English Historical Review (pp. 268 and 539), Mr. 
Bradshaw arrives at the following conclusions: Dividing the report into 
six parts—the short introduction and the sections dealing with Lower 
Canada, Upper Canada, the maritime provinces, public land and emi- 
gration, and the conclusion—he considers that Lord Durham was the 
author of the introduction and of the section on Lower Canada, while, if 
so, he must also have been the author of the conclusion. Gibbon Wake- 
field may very probably have acted as his amanuensis. Traces of a 
different style are found in the section dealing with Upper Canada, and 
Charles Buller had probably the chief part in the drafting of this portion 
of the report. The section on the maritime provinces is in any case of 
no great importance, while whoever wrote the portion dealing with the 
public lands and emigration wrote at the inspiration of Gibbon Wake- 
field. A reference to the text of the report will show that such a con- 
clusion would secure to Lord Durham the credit for the greater portion 
of it, and especially for that part which opened the way to responsible 
government and the Greater Britain of to-day. Undoubtedly Lord 
Durham started with a strong prepossession in favour of confederation. 
His own experience, however, may well have convinced him (pace Mr. 
Bradshaw, we think rightly) that the union was a necessary period of 
apprenticeship before confederation could become a reality. In a book 
which is so honestly based on original research it is curious to find 
Poulett Thomson throughout called Poulett Thompson. Lord Howick 
is spoken of as Lord Grey of Howick during his father’s life. Through a 
slip the report is said to have been issued in Feb. 1888, instead of 1839. 
Considering that Molesworth was eighteen years younger than Durham, 
it seems doubtful how far Durham ‘had learned from Molesworth ’ the 
new colonial policy. Rather was it Lord Durham's report which 
pointed the way to Molesworth towards a new imperialism which should 
leave room for the most complete independence in all local affairs. 
Lord Durham need share with none the tribute paid to his memory by 
C. Buller, the truth of which has been fully proved by the subsequent 
history: ‘So will shine forth with daily increasing brightness the 
character of that statesman who alone in his day rightly appreciated 
the worth of our colonial empire, and saw on what deep and sure founda- 
tions of freedom its prosperity might be reared.’ H. E. E. 


The third and last instalment of Comte de Reiset’s Sowvenirs (Paris : 
Plon, 1903) is of less interest than the parts already reviewed,' as neither 
the author’s mission to Italy in 1859 nor his residence at the courts of 
Darmstadt and Hanover between 1860 and 1866 was successful diplo- 
matically or historically important. He naturally failed to induce the 
Italians to accept a confederation, especially as Napoleon III was playing 
a double game, and his devotion. to the Hanoverian dynasty could not 


' See ante, vol. xvii. p. 602. 
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prevent its overthrow by Prussia. His interview with Garibaldi, who 
urged the formation of a Latin empire, composed of France, Italy, and 
Spain, under the French emperor, warranted Farini’s comment on the 
popular hero (p. 54), C’est quelquefois un enfant terrible trés embarrassant ; 
and the remark of Vittorio Emanuele II that to annex Rome would be 
‘a sort of perjury’ in a prince of the house of Savoy sounds curious 
enough now. A few mistakes require correction. Lord John Russell 
was not ‘ prime minisier’ in 1860; the music of our national anthem 
was not composed by Handel; and George V of Hanover did not die in 
1878, nor was he buried at Westminster. He died in 1878 and lies at 
Windsor (pp. 158, 406, 529, 530). A diplomatist should not have 
written roi de Belgique (p. 212). Comte de Reiset does not love the 
Prussians ; he thinks France should have intervened in 1866, and he 
regards French republican policy with the feelings of the old generation. 
W. M. 


Mr. F. Elrington Ball’s second instalment of the History of the 
County Dublin (Dublin: Thom, 1908) fully bears out the promise of the 
first. The present section deals with the parishes—now for the most part 
populous suburban districts—that lie immediately to the south of the 
city of Dublin. Little or nothing is said of either the Celtic or the 
Scandinavian period, but from the Anglo-Norman occupation the suc- 
cessive landowners are traced with considerable minuteness, and details 
of their doings and of their family connexions have been collected at the 
cost of a great deal of painstaking research. Students of history will 
turn with interest to the topographical details given of the battle of Rath- 
mines in 1649, and the part played therein by the half-dismantled 
castle of Baggotrath. A fuller account of the battle, however, by the 
same writer will be found in the Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland for the year 1902, p. 246. Mr. Ball by his minute 
local knowledge is able to add something of vividness to the picture of 
the battle drawn by Thomas Carte, and in our own day by S. R. Gar- 
diner, while the nearly contemporary map from the Down Survey, here 
reproduced, helps us to realise what the local surroundings were like. 
Mr. Ball is to be commended for giving pretty frequent references to his 
authorities, but his method of grouping a number of them in a note at the 
end of a paragraph, though it undoubtedly saves the writer and the 
printer some trouble, is occasionally rather perplexing to the reader who 
wishes to verify any particular statement, and has perhaps to look up 
several references before he hits upon what he wants. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Ball, when he has completed the history of the parishes, will be 
enabled to carry out his intention of writing an introduction dealing 
with the general history of the county. For this his present work ought 
to be a useful preparation. G. H. O. 


Dr. W. A. Shaw has edited for the Royal Historical Society A Biblio- 
graphy of the Historical Works of Dr. Creighton, late Bishop of London, 
Dr. Stubbs, late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. S. R. Gardiner, and the late Lord 
Acton (London, 1903), for which all students will be grateful. The first 
three of these authors are credited with very few anonymous writings, 
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and in their cases the Bibliography offers no surprises. With Lord 
Acton it is otherwise. Two of his lectures were published at Bridgnorth, 
without date ; two others were printed only in the Bridgnorth Journal: 
these have naturally not passed into all the great libraries and have 
eluded the search of most inquirers. Moreover the mass of his earlier 
work bore no name, and has been identified only by the help of Mr. T. F. 
Wetherell, with whom he co-operated in three short-lived publications, 
representative of liberal Roman catholicism, between 1859 and 1868, and 
in the North British Review from 1869 to 1871. Many of his contribu- 
tions to these magazines have been suspected or known, but it is a real 
boon to have the whole collected in an authoritative list. The multitude 
of them is as remarkable as the breadth of their range; in a single 
number of the Home and Foreign Review in 1863 he published one article 
and thirty-eight reviews or notices of books. Bishop Creighton’s minor 
writings have for the most part been already republished or are in prepara- 
tion for the press. One, unless we are mistaken, is omitted in the list— 
namely, a review of Villari’s Savonarola, which appeared in the A thenaewm 
for 19 Jan. 1889 and which, though brief, was deemed worthy to be included 
in the bibliography appended to the Cambridge Modern History, i. 716. 
Bishop Stubbs, as is well known, devoted himself almost entirely to his 
great books and editions, and besides them published little beyond his 
statutory lectures. He is reported to have said that he never wrote a 
review. Still his opwscula are more numerous than would be supposed ; 
and we may yet hope that a volume may be put together out of his letters 
to the Gentleman's Magazine and papers in the Archaeological Journal, 
with some other scattered letters and addresses. In the bibliography of 
Mr. Gardiner we are specially glad to have a list of his notes contributed 
to Notes and Queries, the Athenaeum, and the Academy. Dr. Shaw has 
done his work very carefully and we have found but few errors. On p. 9 
Bishop Creighton’s textbook on The Tudors and the Reformation formed 
part of the Epochs of English (not Modern) History series. On p. 11 his 
paper on The Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction is entered twice over. 
That on The Excommunication of Queen Elizabeth has been accidentally 
included among ‘reviews’ (p. 18). The title of Bishop Stubbs’s Select 
Charters is incorrectly given on p. 17; and on p. 28 it should have been 
noticed that the second edition of Mr. Gardiner’s Constitutional Docu- 
ments begins not in 1628 but in 1625. It is not stated on p. 44 that the 
four volumes of ‘ Republications ’ of works by Lord Acton are still in the 
future. R. L. P. 


Signor E. Calvi’s Biblioteca di Bibliografia storica Italiana (Rome : 
Loescher [1903])—a quarto pamphlet of 39 pages—will be found useful 
for its references to books and articles in periodical publications giving 
bibliographies of local history. The general sections are less satisfactory, 
and some of the most obvious books will be found only in a supplement. 
Booksellers’ catalogues and auction catalogues, unless of a very special 
character, should, we think, have been excluded. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


Acquisitions of the department of manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1900- 
1902: by H. Omont.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 1, 2. 

The Passion of St. Theodotus of Ancyra: by H. Detenaye [who argues that it is 
spurious].—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 3. 

The Troy-Book of Sisyphos of Cos: by E, Patzie [important for the study of John 
Malalas}.—Byz. Zft. xii. 1,2. May. 

On the canon of the Roman mass: by F. X. Funx, II. [chiefly in criticism of 
Drews.|—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 2. 

On the classification of the manuscripts of the Frankish Annals: by P. Kunze [against 
H. Wibel, with a reply by the latter].—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

List of the Roman manuscripts containing letters of Nicolas I: by F. Scunemwer.— 
N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The two earliest manuscripts of the eighth general council [Codd. Vatic. 4965 and 
5749]: by F. Scunemer.—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The Vision of the monk of Eynsham: by the rev. H. Taurston [who prints for the 
first time the Latin text of Adam of Eynsham’s narrative of the vision].—Anal. 
Bolland. xxii. 2, 3. 

Extracts from the lost registers of the sixth and seventh years of Innocent IV: by 
K. Hamre [who prints or calendars ninety-six letters from a formulary preserved 
at Paris (Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11867)].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 2. 

Six new documents for the history of the monastery of S. George, called Zographu 
[the Bulgarian convent on Mount Athos]: by H. Geuzer. [The earliest is a bull of 
Philotheus, archbishop of Constantinople, 1372, granting autonomy to the con- 
vent].—Byz. Zft. xii. 3,4. Sept. 

A dirge over Constantinople: by A. Paraporpuios-Keramevs [a hitherto unknown 
poem on the fall of the city].—Byz. Zft. xii. 1,2. May. 

Julius von Pflugk-Harttung and his services to the study of papal documents: by 
G. Merwr-—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 2. 


Universal histories [from Bossuet’s to the Cambridge Modern History]: by 
G, P. Goocu.—Quart. Rev. 395. July. 

The philosophy of church history: by the rev. W. H. Kent.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 47. 
July. 

The American excavations at Nippur: by H. V. Geers [with illustrations and a 
detailed description of H. Hilprecht’s discoveries and work upon the site].— 
Monthly Rev. 36. Sept. 

Horemhebi, a revolutionary prince in ancient Egypt: by E. Revittovt.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixxiy. 1. July. 
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The Hellenised character of the Semitic monotheistic system as set forth in the 
Septuagint: by A. Detssmann [maintaining that the Septuagint was not a mere 
translation, but a version Hellenic in spirit as well as letter, and as such both a 
proof and an agent of Hellenism among Jews ; a working and rationalising in- 
fluence in Semitism, and a missionary influence in the western world].—N. Jahrb. 
klass. Alt., Gesch., und Deutsche Litt. 1903. 

The crime of Christianity in the early empire: by C. Catuewarrt [who holds, against 
T. Mommsen, that the Christians were the subjects of exceptional legislation].— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv.1. July. 

The development of the Christian monogram: by W. Metser.—Nederl. Arch. 
Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 2. 

The age of the fathers [on William Bright’s history].—Church Qu. Rev. 112. July. 

The history of the orthodox church of Cyprus. —Church Qu. Rev. 112. July. 

Notes on the list of the fathers of the council of 381: by H. Geuzer [on the sees 
represented in this council].—Byz. Zft. xii. 1,2. May. 

On the history of the Vandals: by L. Scumipr [with reference to their conquest of 
Africa].—Byz. Zft. xii. 3,4. Sept. 

Colonies of orientals in the west at the beginning of the middle ages: by L. BréHiER 
[giving a detailed account, with indication of sources, of the settlements of 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and Egyptians in Western Europe, and illustrating 
their influence on the economic, artistic, intellectual, and religious life of Europe 
from the fifth to the ninth century].—Byz. Zft. xii.1,2. May. 

The martyrs of Nyon [in the Martyrologium Hieronymianum|] : by E. A. StécKELBERG 
[who gives reasons in support of the credibility of the tradition].—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1903. 3. 

Legends of saints: by H. Detenave [on their classes and origins].—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixxiv.1. July. 

The culture of Constantinople and of the renaissance: by C. Neumann.—Hist. Zft. 
xci. 2. 

Landed property in the Frankish formularies: by G. Caro.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
vi. 3. 

Studies in the reign of Leo VI: by M. Mrrarp [proving that the Tactica belong to 
the age of Leo VI, 886-912, and not to that of Leo III, 717-740, as argued by 
Z. Lingenthal).—Byz. Zft. xii.1,2. May. 

Gregory VII and the dispute between Osnabriick, Corvey,and Herford concerning 
tithes: by K. Lé:ruzr [who argues that the pope did not intervene on behalf of 
Osnabriick].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 2. 

The site of Boradion [the convent to which Theodorus, patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1178, belonged]: by J. Parcorre [who shows that it lay on the Bithynian 
coast of the Bosphorus, and elucidates the ancient topography of this quarter of 
the capital].—Byz. Zft. xii. 3,4. Sept. 

The conflict between Germans and Byzantines from July 1189 to Feb. 1190: by 
K. Zrmert [giving a detailed study of the march of the emperor Frederick I, of 
the dispute concerning the German legates (25 Aug. to 25 Oct.), of the truce 
(26 Oct. to Nov. 1189), and of the emperor’s plans for the conquest of Constanti- 
nople).—Byz. Zft. xii. 1,2. May. 

Nicephorus Moschopulus, metropolitan of Crete [died c. 1322]: by A. Papapoputos- 
Keramevs [in modern Greek. The writer describes his literary activity and his 
interference in the ecclesiastical disputes of Constantinople, and prints an unedited 
letter of the patriarch Athanasius, 1304].—Byz. Zft. xii.1,2. May. 

The insurrection of the Knights of Candia against Venice [1363-1365]: by J. Jeczr- 
LEHNER, With documents. [The insurrection was due to the monopolies of salt and 
other commodities claimed by Venice.]—Byz. Zft. xii.1,2. May. 

Diplomatic relations between Russia and Rome in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : 
by P. Prer.ine [on the metropolitan Isidore and the council of Florence].—Russk. 
Star. July, Aug. 


The eastern churches since 1453: by H. U. Mrysoom.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., 
NS., ii. 2. 








| 
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The eastern policy of Alfonso the Magnificent of Aragon: by F. Cerone, concluded.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 1. 


Letters from a mission of the town of Chur to Vienna to Frederick IIT [1481].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1903. 2. 

A frontier dispute between Milan and Simpeln in the bishopric of Sion: by 
R. Hopreer [who prints an account of an engagement, probably in 1485].— Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1903. 2. 

The metropolitans of Salonica from Theonas to Joasaph Argyropulos [1520-1578] : by 
P. G. Zeruentes [giving a detailed account in modern Greek of the surviving 
official correspondence of the occupants of the see].—Byz. Zft. xii. 1,2. May. 

The emperor Charles V and his court [1522-1529]: by A. R. Virxa [printing the 
letters of Martin de Salvinas, an agent of Ferdinand at the imperial court, some 
addressed to Ferdinand, but the greater part to hi< treasurer Salamanca. They 
are of high importance for perhaps the least known period of the emperor's reign. 
Those here published run from 1 May, 1552, Brussels, to 8 February, 1525, Madrid]. 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlii. 6, xliii. 1-3. 

* Bonus iurista malus Christa’: by Courtney Kenny [chiefly on the attitude of the 
reformers towards the claims made by lawyers, and on the opposition, theological, 
ethical, and political, between churchmen and jurists).—Law Qu. Rev. 75. July. 

The establishment of the Jeswits at Constantinople under Ahmet I [1603-1617]: by 
G. p—E Mun.—Rev. Quest. hist. xxiv. 1. July. 

A contemporary account of the journey of the infanta donna Margarita Maria, the 
betrothed of the emperor Leopold I, from Madrid to Roveredo: by A. R. Vitta.— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlii. 5. 

The persecution of the Waldenses in 1655 and 1656: by H. C. Roaaz, with docu- 
ments.— Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 2. 

The duke of Choiseul and Holland: by A. Bouravert, concluded.—Rev. hist. lxxxii. 2. 
July. 

The Directory and the republic of Genoa: by R. Guyor, continued.—Révol. Frane. 
xxii. 12, xxiii. 1. June, July. 

General d’ Ambrosio’s mission to Vienna in 1815: by B. Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxviii. 2. 

The second Afghan war [1878-1880].—Quart. Rev. 395. July. 

Pope Leo XIII.—Quart. Rev. 395. July. Chureh Qu. Rev. 112. July. 

On the German elements in modern Greek: by D. C. Hessetine [who traces many 
modern Greek words to German originals].—Byz. Zft. xii. 3,4. Sept. 

Portraits at the Society of Antiquaries : by Mrs. G. E. Naruan [queen Mary, Ferdinand 
of Aragon, Francis I, Frederick I of Denmark, Charlemagne (apparently from the 
collection of Charles I), and Henry (?) count of Nassau}.—The Ancestor, 6. July. 


France 


The anointing of Charles the Bald at Orleans [848]: by L. Leviinarn [who argues 
that he was hallowed not to the kingdom of Aqzitaine but to the whole West 
Frankish kingdom].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 1, 2. 

Three forged or interpolated charters to the abbey of Marmoutier (887, 912, 931]: by 
P. Léveque.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 1, 2. 

The Bayeux Tapestry: by M. Lanore [who rejects the opinion of A. Marignan that it 
is later than Wace’s Roman de Row (c. 1170) and believes that it was worked 
between 1080 and 1095.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 1, 2. 

Some French communes in the light of their charters: by E. W. Dow.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. viii. 4. July. 

The early Norman jury: by C. H. Hasxrys [who shows that the assise goes back to 
Geoffrey, father of Henry II, and examines its procedure in connexion with the 
Black Book of Bayeux].—-Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 4. July. 

The date of Charles V’s birth: by R. Detacuenat [who argues for 21 Jan. 1338, not 
1337-]—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 1, 2. 

The origin of the Gallican liberties: by J. Haier. —Hist. Zft. xci. 2. 
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Jean du Bellay, the protestants, and the Sorbonne [1529-1535]: by V. L. Bourritiy 
and N. Weiss, continued.— Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii. 3. May. 

Niccold Machiavelli and Catherine de’ Medici: by L. Jorvan [who rejects the alleged 
influence of the Prince upon Catherine’s policy].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vi. 3. 

Passages from the unpublished memoirs of Jules Gassot, secretary to the king [illus- 
trating the massacre of St. Bartholomew, but not written until 1616]: printed with 
remarks by L. Martet.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii.4. Jzly. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse.—Edinb. Rev. 405. July. 

The youth of Mirabeau: by F. M. Furne [from the manuscript correspondence of his. 
father].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 4. July. 

Turgot and the remonstrances of the Cour des Aides in 1775: by M. Marton.—Viertel 
jahrschr. fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 2. 

New lights on the French Revolution: by P. F. Writert.—Quart. Rev. 395. July. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt in 1789: by F. Dreyrus (describing from the archives. 
of the Oise his views and conduct at Versailles from 6 May to 27 June 1789].— 
Révol. Frane. xxiii. 1. July. 

The cahiers of Dauphiné in 1789: by P. Conarp [printing a circular letter of questions 
upon the economic and social condition of the province issued by the procureurs- 
généraux-syndics, together with a list of the answers, classified according to the 
archives where they may be found}.—Révol. Frang. xxii. 12. June. 

Barére’s notebook: by A. Autarp, with a facsimile. [The notebook sold among the 
autographs of M. Noél Charavay on 25 May 1903 covers the period from Aug. 1789 
to Sept. 1790, and consists of half-illegible jottings of the debates in the Constituent 
Assembly, which formed the basis of contributions to Le Point du Jour),—Révol. 
Frane. xxii. 12. June. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt from April to Aug. 1792: by F. Drexrvs.—Révol. France. 
xxiii. 2. Aug. 

The financiai policy of the government of the Terror in the first French Revolution: 
by R. pz Wana.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 2. 

Two unpublished letters of general Duqua to Bonaparte. [One of these, dated from 
Cairo, 9 Fructidor, An 7, reproaches Bonaparte for his abandonment of the army.]— 
Révol. Frane. xxiii. 1. July. 

An episode in the history of machinery in France: by C. Scumiot [describing from 
documents in the Archives Nationales some ‘ Luddite ’ riots in 1819].—Révol. Franc. 
xxii .12, xxiii. 1. June, July. 

France under Thiers [1871-1873].—Edinb. Rev. 405. July. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


On the early currencies of the German tribes: by F. Szesoum [elucidating the mone- 
tary systems followed in the statements as to wergelds in the Germanic laws].— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 2. 

St. Florian and his foundation; a contribution to the history of the bishopric of 
Passau: by B. Kruscn, continued [on the forgeries connecting Passau with Lorch] 
with a note on the Gesta Hrodberti.—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The oldest Bohemian chronicle: by J. Pexak [in answer to Kalousek].—Cesky Cas. 
Histor. June. 

Forms of letters from the chancery of Rudolf of Habsburg: printed from the Trier 
MS. 1875 by J. Scuwaum.—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The destruction of the fortresses of Reichenstein and Saneck by king Rudolf in 
August 1282: by H. Scurone.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 2. 

The beginning of the year in the Misnian-Thuringian chancery in the middle of the 
fourteenth century : by W. Lrrrert [who brings evidence of dating from 1 Jan., not 
from 25 Dec.|—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 2. 

Chronicles of the monastery of Kempten [in a fifteenth-century manuscript at Wiirz- 
burg]: by F. Htrrner.—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The Bohemians at the council of Constance: by J. Fixexe, continued.—Gesky Cas, 
Histor. June. 
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The so-called Reformatio of the emperor Sigismund: by C. Kornye [in criticism of 
H. Werner]}.—N. Arch. xxviii. 3. 

The Baumkirchers: by F. von Krones, with a note on the history of the conclusion 
of the peace of Pressburg [7 Nov. 1491].—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xci. 2. 

A document on the history of the Suabian war (February 1499]: by F. Jeckiiy.—Anz- 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1903. 3. 

Gitz von Berlichingen: by P. Scuwe1zeR [who explores the career of this ‘ highway- 
man,’ with special reference to his action during the peasants’ war, and forms the 
lowest opinion of his character and conduct}, with documents [1512-1525].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 3. 

The twelve articles of 1525 and their author; by W.Srouze [who supports the author- 
ship of Balthasar Hubmaier).—Hist. Zft. xci. 1. 

The mediating policy of bishop Klesl of Vienna between the years 1613 and 1616 in 
the light of his correspondence with Zacharias Geizkofler: by J. Mituer [who 
prints 67 letters].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 3. 

The bankruptcy of the firm of Welser in 1614: by J. Mituer.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir 
Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 2. 

The policy of the imperial cities at the time of the Frankfort convention of 1622: by 
J. Métien.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 2. 

On Gentz’s memoir on the Prussian cabinet in 1800 [printed in vol. lxxxix. 2]: by P. 
Wirticuen.—Hist. Zft. xci. 1. 

Frederick William ITI and the crisis of 1811: by F. Tamme [in connexion with P. 
Bailleu’s edition of the king’s correspondence].—Hist. Zft. xci. 1. 

Austria and Prussia in March 1848: by F. Rarnrant.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
vi. 3. 

Austriaand the problem of the foundation of a German federal state [1848-1849]: by 
H. von Zwreprxeck [who prints two memoranda by Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Mensshengen and prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg in favour of the exclusion of 
Austria].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 2. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The relations of the manuscripts of the laws of Cnut: by P. Lieseruann.—Arch. 
Stud. der neueren Sprachen und Litt. cx. 3, 4. 

Notes on the succession of the bishops of St. Andrews [1093-1571]: by the right rev. 
J. Dowpen.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 16. July. 

The family of Greystoke: by J. Witson.—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

Castle-guard: by J. H. Rounp [with remarks on the antiquity of scutage].—The 
Ancestor, 6. July. 

Giffard of Fonthill Giffard: by J. H. Rounp.—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

Two petitions relating to the family of Swynnerton (1295 and 1320]: by C. Swynnen- 
ton.—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

The barons’ letter to the pope [1301]: by J. H. Rounp [who gives a first instalment of 
their seals, with explanations] and sir H. C. Maxwetu Lyre [who supplies evidence 
that some of the seals were not attached at the parliament of Lincoln on 12 Feb. 
but between 20 Feb. and 13 March.]—The Aacestor, 6. July. 

The chartulary of the chantries of Crich, Derbyshire (Harl. MS. 3669): by the rev. 
J.C. Cox. [It was begun c. 1350.)—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

The tomb of sir John Montagu in Salisbury cathedral church: by the rev. E. E. 
Doaruine [on its heraldry].—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

The family of Bray of Shere, Surrey [with an account of sir Reynold Bray, K.G., 
+ 1503, John lord Bray, + 1558, and others].—The Ancestor, 6. July. 


The church of England from 1509 to 1559 [on J. Gairdner’s history]._—Church Qu. 
Rev. 112. July. 


Sir Thomas Lovell, chancellor of the exchequer [t+ 1524]: by T. A. Coox [in connexion 
with his bronze medallion by Torrigiano, which is now preserved in Henry VII’s 
chapel at Westminster, and of which a reproduction is here given}].—Monthly Rev. 
35. Aug. 
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Sir Ferdinando Gorges: by captain THorne Grorce.—Notes and Queries, 11 & 18 
July. 

Sir Anthony Jackson, knight, herald to Charles II [1651]: by W. J. Prcorr.—The 
Ancestor, 6. July. 

The influence of the search for the Lost Tribes on the return of the Jews to England: 
by A. M. Hyamson [who seeks to show that Menasseh ben Israel was aided in his 
efforts by the theories current at the time].—Jew. Qu. Rev. 60. July. 

John Denne [1693-1767], archdeacon of Rochester: by A. HartsHorne [who gives 
notes and extracts from his correspondence}.—Athenaeum, 3959. 12 Sept. 

London and its people in the eighteenth century.—Edinb. Rev. 405. July. 

Frederick, lord North, the prime minister; a personal memoir: by lord Norrs, 
with letters.—North Amer. Rev. clxxvi. 5, elxxvii. 2. May, Aug. 

Bishop Tomline’s estimate of William Pitt: printed from an unpublished part of his 
Life, with an introduction by the earl of Rosznzry.—Monthly Rev. 35. Aug. 
Carlyle and Saint-Simonism : by E. d’ErcutHan [who prints correspondence between 

Carlyle and Gustave d’Eichthal, 1830-1832).—Rev. hist. Ixxxii. 2. July. 

Family history from private manuscripts [extracted from appendices to the Reports of 

the Historical Manuscripts Commission].—The Ancestor, 6. July. 


Italy 


The Barbaricini of Sardinia: by N. Tamassia [to prove that they were a Moorish 
military colony established by Geiseric, who afterwards became brigands, and 
finally dispersed colonies of serfs].— Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 2. 

The history of the Venetian monastery of Brondolo: by J. KNopruer [in connexion 
with the collection of papal documents formerly in its possession but now in the 
museum at Nuremberg].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 2. 

The Greek monasteries in South Italy: by the rev. K. Laxe. II: St. Nilus and the 
development of scriptoria; the foundation and subsequent history of the monas- 
teries mentioned in the lives of the South Italian saints.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 16. 
July. 

The history of Siena.—Quart. Rev. 395. July. 

Studies on the early constitution of Florence previous to the Primo Popolo: by P. 
Santrn1 [on the local divisions, population, classes, organisation of the milites, and 
the merchants].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 2. 

The maritime statutes of Venice to 1255: by R. Prepetut, continued.—N. Arch. Ven., 
N.S., 9. 

The commune of Treviso and its earliest statutes: by G. Biscaro, concluded. [A list of 
consuls and podestas from 1166 to 1218, illustrating the very gradual replacement 
of the former by the latter magistracy.]—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 9. 

On the history of the Florentine woollen industry: by W. Lene [in connexion with 
A. Doren’s Studien].—Hist. Zft. xei. 1. 

The archives of a Tuscan merchant, Francesco di Marco Datini, 1366-1410 [in the 
Pia Casa dei Ceppi at Prato]: by G. Liv1.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 2. 

Notes on private life in Crema under Venetian rule: by R. Trurr1.—N. Arch. Ven., 
N.S., 9. 

The diplomatic opposition of Venice to the designs of Sixtus IV on Pesaro and to his 
attempts at a crusade [1480-1]: by E. Prva.—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 9. 

The duke of Ferrara’s arbitration on the evacuation of Pisa by Venice: by G. 
ScarRaMELLA [showing that Venice accepted the apparently unfavourable award in 
order to have her hands free for the partition of the Milanese with Louis XII. 
Thus Ludovico Moro, who was mainly responsible for the arbitration, was the chief 
sufferer].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 9. 

Girolamo Aleandro: by A. Vrrettt [in connexion with J. Paquier’s L’Hwmanisme et 
la Réforme).—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 2. 

The corruption of morals at Venice [and the governmental measures to check it]: by 
P. Motmentr.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th. ser., xxxi. 2. 

A Germanising movement in Italian monasteries ; Subiaco and Farfa in the sixteenth 
century: by J. Scuampuin. II.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 2. 





; 
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Juan de Valdés at Naples: by B. Croce [who shows that he was appointed archivario 
in December 1532, but that the appointment was cancelled and he received 1,000 
ducats in compensation]. —Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 1. 

The disgrace of the cardinal of Aragon, viceroy of Naples [1666].—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxviii. 2. 

The kingdom of Naples in the time of Charles of Bourbon : by M. Scurra, continued.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 1, 2. 

Italy from 1794 to 1796: by F. Bouvier [from the recently published papers of Paul 
Greppi].—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 2. Aug. 

Casati and Pillersdorff and the beginnings of the movement for Italian unity: by 
Freiherr von Hetrert, with many letters.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xci. 2. 


Netherlands 


English forces in the Netherlands in 1396 [in support of Albert of Bavaria, count of 
Holland and Hainault, against the Frisians]: by H. G. A. Ovnzen [from an 
heraldic manuscript in a Dutch private collection].—The Ancestor, 6. July. 

On the history of inland navigation in the Netherlands: by J. Terstexe (dealing with 
the contest of Gouda for the command of the inland communications with 
Amsterdam].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 4th ser., iii. 2. 

Petrus Montanus, poet and rector of the house of the Brethren at Amersfoort [+ 1507] : 
by J. Prixsen.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 4th ser., iii. 2. 

Two letters of Johannes Wtenbogaert [1520 and 1539]: printed by H. C. Rocez.— 
Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 2. 

The introduction of civil marriage at Utrecht: by 8. Muuier, Fz.—Nederl. Arch. 
Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 2. 


Russia 


Kulikovo Polé: by prince Osouensk1 [plan and topography of the battle, so called, in 
which Dimitri Donskoi defeated the Tartars in 1380].—Istorich. Viestnik. Aug. 

The importance of the truce of Andrussovo [by which Kiev was ceded to Russia in 
1667}: by P. Gotopacnev.—Russk. Star. July. 

Correspondence of Alexander I with Arakcheév. —Russk. Star. Jwne. 

Nicholas I before his accession [1796-1825]: by P. Srcuecotev.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
July. 

The kingdom of Peland after the congress of Vienna: by P. Markov [on the diet of 
1820].—Russk. Star. July. 

Some details of the Polish insurrection in 1863: by A. Mnovipov [dealing especially 
with Lithuania].—Russk. Star. <Awg. 


Switzerland 


On the early history of the bishopric of Basel: by E. A. Stécxensere [who treats of 
bishops of the eighth and of the ninth or tenth centuries}. —Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1903. 3. 

The disturbances in the Bernese Oberland in 1447: by G. Toster.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1903. 2. 

Documents on the imperial castle at Lausanne [1488-1489]: by W. F. von Méurnen.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1903. 3. 

The republican calendar and its application in Switzerland: by O. Henne am Ruxn 
and W. F. von Mitrnen.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1903. 2. 


America and Colonies 


Economics and politics in Maryland, 1720-1750, and the public services of Daniel 
Delany, the elder {the author of the Tobacco Inspection Act of 1747, who pro- 
moted a considerable German immigration in 1745 with a view to the develop- 
ment of more general agriculture]: by St. G. L. S1oussat.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xxi. 6-7. 


3H 2 
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A last company of the ancien régime: the Royal African Company [1741-1794]: by 
P. Masson.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 2. 

The siege of Quebec.—Edinb. Rev. 405. July. 

The American war of independence: by E. Retcu [dealing with the French share in 
promoting it].—North Amer. Rev. elxxvii. 1. July. 

St. Eustatius in the American revolution: by J. F. Jameson.—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 
4. July. 

Correspondence of the comte de Moustier [French minister to the United States] with 
the comte de Montmorin [1787-1789]: printed by H. E. Bourne. I.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. viii. 4. July. 

The trans-Isthmian canal; a study in American diplomacy: by C. H. Hupertcu.— 
Rey. du Droit publ. xix. 2. 

Tive centralisation of administration in Ohio: by 8. P. OntH [who traces the develop- 
ment of the state school system, and of that of taxation and local finance, and of 
the centralising tendencies in the administration].—Columbia Univ. Studies in 
Hist. and Economics, xvi. 3. 

The preliminaries of the Spanish American war [1898] and the annexation of the 
Philippine Islands by the United States: by A. Viauiate.---Rev. hist. Ixxxii. 2. 
July. 
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